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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Lately publiſhed, by the ſame AuTHon, for 
JOHN STOCKDALE, Piccadilly : 


1 Tas Life of THOMAS RUDDIMAN, 4. . 


the Keeper, for almoſt Fifty Years, of the Library belonging 


to the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh: To which are ſub- 
joined, New Anecdotes of Bucuanan, and prefixed a Head 
of RuppiMan, by BaxToLoOzzr. 


2. A ColxENTION of Tzxzatras between Great Britain, and 
other Powers. 


3. The Life of DANIEL DE FOE, prefixed to the 
Hiſtory of the Union. 

4. The Life of Sin JOHN DAVIS, prefixed to his 
Hiſtorical Trafts. 


2 PazrArokr INTRODUCTION to Dr. Johnſon 's Debates 
in Parliament. 
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PRESENT any FOUR PRECEDING REIGNS 3 


AND OF THE 


LOSSES or ueR TRADE 


FROM EVERY WAR 
; vines 


THE REVOLUTION. 


A NEW EDITION; 


To WHICH 18 PAEFIXED, 


A DEDICATION To Dz. JAMES CURRIE. 
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THE REPUTED AUTHOR OP 


« FASPER WILSON's LETTER.” 


— — 
By GEORGE CHALMERS, . 1 8. va. 
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DEAR SIR, 


HEN your letter, commercial and 55 


Wirsox, I was buſy during the mornings, with 
my uſual duties, and, during the evenings, with very 
different ſtudies. I little heeded Jaſper Wilſon, 


triotic writers, who daſh out on the call of the 
moment, to alarm by their vehemence, or to de- 
lude by their ſophiſtry. | 
Amidſt thoſe engagements, and ads that apathy, 
I had remained ſome months, when I was told, by 


of Jaſper Wilſon's letter. A few days had only 
paſſed away, when J heard the bookſellers runners 
loudly announcing, in bookſellers ſhops, that Doctor 


Ah! thought I, my old acquaintance, by revealing 
| his own ſecret, has furniſhed his adverſaries with 
| Half an anſwer to his letter; as he has enabled 
them to aſk, who, and what, is he ? why doth he 

publiſh? wherefore this fury againſt the funding 
| ſyſtem, and this violence for peace? they will ſay 
with I.ord Bacon, whom you are ſtudious to quote, 
c That in dealing with cumming perſons, we muſt 


4 | 1 haſtened 


tical, came out, under the name of JaspERR 


or his letter; thinking him to be one of thoſe pa- 


our common friend, that you were the real author 


Currie, of Liverpool, was the true Jaſper Wilſon. 


ever conſider their ends, to interpret their ſpeeches.” 
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1 THE DEDICATION. 


I haſtened now to peruſe your letter, expecting · to 


be inſtructed by your knowledge, and improved 
by your elegance. I ſoon perceived, that you had 


mentioned my ESTIMATE, as a maſterly work, though 


you do not, in your practice, pay much regard to 


its facts, or yield, in your reaſonings, any aſſent to 


its inferences. Your references, however, to my 
book, ſometimes for what is, and often for what is 
not, in it, have made a new edition neceſſary, The 
former editions found their own way in the world, 

and were tranſlated into the languages of the con- 


tinent,; owing to the authenticity of their docu- 


ments, and the ſtrength of their facts. But, I pre- 
ſumed to dedicate this new edition to you, as it 
will give me an opportunity of repaying your 
praiſe, by allowing your merits ;. of correcting your 


miſtakes, without the acrimony of conteſt ; and of 


comparing your doctrines with my own, on in- 


tereſting topics, without the invidiouſneſs of com- 


petition, or the anxieties of fear. 

I have another motive for this dedication. It 
15.to call your attention to two points, which, though. 
of great importance, you have not ſufficiently 
ſettled, in your letter: The fr} is, with regard to 
the matter of inſtruction ; the ſecond, in reſpect to 
the mode. Neither as a philoſopher, nor as, a po- 
litician,; have you determined, whether the progreſs 


of knomuledge be bappy, in its effefts, on the condition of 
our fpecies. You, indeed, quote Lord Bacon upon 
the point“: yet, you fly off in a fit of ſeeptical 


* In page 3. = 
2 doubis, 


THE DEDICATION. tit 
doubts, as your friend Hume would fay, leaving 
your readers perplexed in error. I have long 


thought, and often repeated, that real information 
is of great uſe, both to the governors, and the 


governed; as the million, who are well inſtructed, 
are leſs ſubject to temporary terrors, and are more 


free from laſting impreſſions, whether they ariſe 
from the ſophiſtry of an orator, or the perſuaſion 
of a pamphleteer. I agree, then, with Lord Ba- 
con, that knowledge is ftrength. In the acquire- 
ment of inſtruction, I have. liſtened, at the Royal 
Society, with pleaſure, and improvement, to your 
papers. As a philoſopher, you make experiments, 


you adjuſt facts, you deduce-juſt concluſions, and 
you ſettle an uſeful principle. The members, in- 


deed, would not liſten to looſe aſſertions, and 
vague deductions. The Society had been taught, 


in its youth, by that wonderful man, Sir William | 


Petty, who may be deemed a ſecond Bacon, never 
to talk of any thing in e general; but ever to 
mention the time, and place, the meaſure, or the 
welght, in preciſe terms. As a politician, you heed 
not this precept of Petty, though you practiſe it as 
a philoſopher. Yet, throughout your letter, you 
place commerce, and politics, among the /ciences. 
The object of every enquiry is truth. As an en- 
quirer after philoſophical truth, you aſcertain facts : 
as an enquirer after truth, commercial, and politi- 
cal, you produce aſſertions. You may explain 
the cauſe of this diverſity of practice in your next 

pamphlet. 
Lou give a ſtriking example of your own prac- 
A-2 1 ice, 
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iv THE DEDICATION, 


* governments of Ruſſia, Auſtria, Poland, France, 


o? Where is your document, to prove the time, and 


' fay to you: Conſin Currie, if, in this looſe manner, 


jury. 


are many queſtions to be aſked, and anſwered, be- 
fore we come to ſuch a concluſion. Are there not 
more people in Ruſſia than formerly? Are they 


days? Has not the ſovereign, power from the con- 
ſtitution, over all — and all Property, within the 


* 


tice, in the ſecond page of your letter: The 


< and Spain, are either bankrupt, or on the verge 
« of bankruptcy,” ſay you. You repeat theſe. 
aſſertions; you count upon them, as indubitable 
truths. Prrry would doubtleſs. aſk, Who told you 


place, the manner, and the amount ? You would 
anſwer, in the language of your letter“, „I believe, 
« that you will admit them at once, as unqueſtion- 


able.” As Dryden faid to Swift, PETTY would 


you aſſert ſo much, and prove ſo little, your works, 
commercial, and 3 » will not outlive their cen · 


I will, however, give you the vantage ground of 
argument, as Lord Bacon ſpeaks. I will ſuppoſe, 
that you have a document: I will allow, the Bri- 
tiſh ambaſſador, at Peterſburgh, wrote officially, 
that tbe government of Ruſſia was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Yet, will I deny the inference. Fhere. 


not more induſtrious, and better inſtructed ? Are x 
there not more labour, more products, and more 9 


trade, than ever? Are there not more money, more 
circulation, and more facilities, than in Peter's 
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obtain your praiſe, or ſtifle your ſcoffs. Though 


THE DEDICATION. Me 
Ruſſian dominions? If the ambaſſador were to 
anſwer theſe queſtions in the affirmative, as the 
fact undoubtedly is, I ſhould not, if he have the 
ſquare toes of Walſingham, or the reverend beard 
of Burleigh, burſt in his face ; but I ſhould laugh, 
in ſecret, at ſeeing a diplomatic character reaſon ſo 
weakly, and write that to be likely, which is barely 


Poſlible : — 
Who wou'd not t lan gh. if 15 a man there be? 
Who wou'd not weep, if Walſingham were he ? 


And, the event has decided againſt your aſſertion, 


in favour of my argument. The Empreſs, ſince ſhe 
ſettled her accounts with Poland, has repealed 
ſeveral taxes, and given new facilities to her peo- 
ple, though I doubt, whether well-doing will either 


a2 man of letters, you have received none of her 
fauff- boxes, * 


1 Diſdain repines at all good things it ſees, 


But, you are ready with your phyſic, or philoſo- 
Phy, to inſtruct us, that the blaſts of the north give 
a vigour to the nerves, and a tone to the ſpirits, 
which the zephyrs, © wanton blowing, can never 


communicate to ſouthern lands. Ruſſia may be 


the Hercules, which Reynolds drew; while Spain 
may be © the poor country, almoſt afraid to know 
itſelf,” which Shakeſpeare feigned. Yet, have TI 
ſeen in the Britiſh Muſeum a document, which, 
having been obtained by Burleigh's art, proves that, 


: Spain had about five millions of people, at the 


* See Page 9. 
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„ THE DEDICATION, 
epoch of the armada. There was, in 1787, an 
enumeration of the people of Spain, which evinced, 
that they had increaſed, during the effluxion of two 
hundred years, to 10,409,879 f. Yet, Spain has 
had her emigrations, and her wars, her years of 
proſperity, and her periods of laſſitude. Your cre- 
ative powers may eaſily ſupply her intermediate 
employments. The ſame documents, which de- 
monſtrate, that Spain is now more populous than 
formerly, clearly prove, that ſhe is alſo more induſtri- 
ous, more commercial, and more opulent. I be- 
lieve I might add, without fear of diſavowal, that 
ſhe is now governed with more gentleneſs, and in- 
dulged with more immunities, though her forms 
| | may be leſs free, than during the good old times of 
E feudal anarchy. 
| > Neither with regard to Spain, indeed, nor the 
| | other nations of Europe, have I inſpected mi- 
\ nutely the narratives of that numerous tribe of tra- 
vellers, who tell us more of what they think and feel, 
than of what they ſaw and heard. I am, however, 
convinced, from a general ſurvey of the European 
ſtates, that the governors are every where more 
mild, and the governed more happy, than at any 
prior epoch. Man was defined by Franklin to be 
a tcol-making animal. The ſame propenſity urges 
him to make uſe of his tools. Wherever you ke 


* See the Sloane MS. Ne 908. for the revenue and popu- 
lation of Spain, in 1586, when the penny muſtered were only 


1,125,390. > 
+ See C enſo Eſpaiiol nn de örden del Rey 1 787. 
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THE DEDICATION. vii 


mankind on the face of their globe, you behold them 
buſily employed in mending their conditions. In 
civilized ſocieties, we perceive ſocial man ſtill more- 
active, in acquiring new comforts, and in adding 


| ſuperfluity to comfort, and happineſs to both. If, 
in your turn, you aſk for my document, T ſhall de- 


fire you to read a ſecond time the following EsT1- 
MATE, Which demonſtrates that, during the courſe 


of the laſt century, we have year after year ſupplied 


the nations of Europe with greater quantities of 
products, as their conſumption increaſed from a 
greater populouſneſs; and as they were able to 
purchaſe from their more abundant wealth. 

If nations be more populous, more induſtrious, 


and more wealthy, is it probable, that their rulers, 


who derive a revenue from the numbers of the peo- 


ple, the activity of their diligence, and the augmen- 


tation of their riches, are on the verge of bankrupt- 
cy ? It may be admitted, however, in anſwer to 
the objection, which you are ready to make, that 
the governors may be embarraſſed, while the go- 
verned are moſt. proſperous. Such was the con- 


dition of France, at the ſad epoch of her revolution, 


in 1789. Such was the ſituation of Britain, at 
the commencement of the war of 1756. Great 


Britain was then foiled in every effort, and diſgrac- 


ed in every quarter, though ſhe had reſources 
enow. She only wanted a miniſter : a miniſter, 


who would liſten to none of the excuſes of ineffi- 


CIENCY 3 z who, in doing his duty, would fear no fac- 
tion; who, regarding only the King's ſervice, and 


f „ his 


an enquiry, with regard to the permanent * 


ce à debt of a hundred millions e bring on a 
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his country” $ benefit, would direct the powers of 
the people to both thoſe. ends. But, I enter not 
into the diſcuſſion of perſonal characters of any 
country, at any time, as it is beſide the purpoſe of 


of nations, 

When you have ſettled, by ſuppoſing, that the 
moſt potent powers in Europe are on the verge 
of bankruptcy, you predict in the ſame ftrain 
of logic *, that Great Britain is alſo on the brink 
of ruin. This argument is of that deceitful kind, 
which the learned call repetitio principii, and which 
your great- great grandfather, Doctor Wilſon, of 
worthy memory, happily denominates be cuckowes 
ſonge. The good doctor explains his definition, 
by remarking, that the reaſoner ſings the cuckowes 
ſonge, when he attempts, © by thinges doubrfull, to 
= prove thinges, that are as doubtful.” T 

Bur, in this prediction, you do not fing the cue- 
kowes ſonge, though in many pages of your letter 
you do out- ſing the cuckowe. You quote Hume, 
who is ever at your ear, as having predicted, © that 


P. 6.—10. 


+ See the Arte of Logique ſet forth by Thomas Wilſon, 
and imprinted at London by Richard Grafton, the kinge's prin- 
ter, 1552. I have alſo the edition, which was printed by 
Kingſton, in 1567, and, either of them are at your ſervice, 1 
do aſſure you, with the ſincerity of a true friend, that you might 
derive great benefit from che 2 of . Wilſon's Le- 
87740. 5 

« national 
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ce national bankruptcy *.” Yet, you have your 
ſeeptical doubts, whether Hume were the Thomas the 
 Rhbymer, who firſt uttered that terrible prediction. 
It is doubtleſs of importance to diſcover the genuine 
author of ſome ſalutary practice, though to trace 
falſhood, or folly, to its fountain, is of very little 
uſe. It may be meantime allowed, that the ſtateſ- 
men, who figured at the epoch of our public debt, 
when it amounted to eight or ten millions, were 
much embarraſſed with the burden. They were 
frightened, as all balf-informed men always are, by 
inexperience; by regarding England as a man, 
when it was only a child: 8 
The beſt knowledge is for men to know cheniſelves.” 


It is now fifty years ſince HuME publiſhed his by 
Eſſays, Commercial and Political, It was in theſe 
eſſays that, in ſpeaking of nations, who engage in 
wars amidſt taxes and debts, he drew the caricature 
of the cudgel-players in a china-ſhop, which you 
retouch with a prophetic pencil, —“ Spite of the 
ce ftars, and all aſtrology.” When Hume wrote 
thoſe eſſays, our ſhipping and traffic were, 


Ships cleared red outwards. 


Ton ons E ngliſh. Ter F ee N val, Corgees Exported. 


In Annual Amount, 46, 941 255,627 — 503568 . 9,993,232 
At his deceaſe they were = + 795,943 64,232 = 860,165 - 1 5,613,003 
When you prophecied = = 1,396,003 = 169,151 = 1,565,154 = 24,508,166 


Hume; in conſidering his ſubje&, regarded Eng- 
hand, as a youth of fifteen, who was never to grow up 
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* THE DEDICATION, 


to be a man of #fty, with all the knowledge and 
experience, the ſtrength and activity, of fifty, who 
can eaſily move under burdens, which would cruſh 
2 ſtripling. Hume ſaw every body buſy about 
him, yet did not perceive, that they moved. As a 
philoſopher, Hume was blind, in reſpect to the 
uſual movements of buſineſs, though as an hiſtori- 
an, he-did open one of his eyes on the continual 
progreſs of mankind, It was the fault, I was go- 
ing to fay the folly, of Hume, and of other writers, 
who, during the ſame period, wrote on political 
cconomy, that they did not collect documents, and 
aſcertain facts; that they were more diligent in 
forming a theory, chan! in looking on the practice 
of life. 

You too, who have lived to ſee many docu- 
ments publiſhed, and facts ſettled, which were hid 
from the un-enquiring eyes of Hume, re-echo his 
prediction, with regard to the bankruptcy of Great 
Britain, and re-carol his cuckowes ſonge, in fulfil- 
ment of his prophecy. You roo hve in a buſy 
town, without perceiving, that thouſands move 
forward around you, in purſuit of their various ob- 
Jets. Read, I pray you, once more, your friend 
Doctor Enfield's Hiſtory of Liverpool, and con- 
template a little the origin, and progreſs, of your 
proſperous community. Liverpool was firſt made 
a diſtinct pariſh in 1699. The number of its inhabi- 
rants, in 1700, was $1453 in 1720, IT 58333 in 
1730, 11,932; in 1740, 14,847 in 17 50, 1 8,400; / 
in $760, 254579 3 in 1770, 34,050; in 1790, 
| 70,000, 
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76,000. Its ſhipping, and its trade, have kept 
equal pace with the rapid progreſs of. its popula- 
tion. The following is a fable of the ſhipping, which 
were employed ſucceſſively in the foreign trade of 
Liverpool.“ a 


Year. Britiſh Shipping, F. oreign Shipping. Total. 


— — — — k öñ̃— — — 


1709 — 135238 Tons. = 277 Tons. = 13,515 Tony, 
1716 - 17,118 CCC 18,095 
1723 = 37,810 = = = 796 |= = 18,606: 
7730 + 17,834. = = = 730 =- = 18,564 

; 2737 = %% „/// / one. 

1744 = 19,336 = = 423,068 = — 22,404, 

1751 - 30, 181 —— 2,521 = Aa 32,702 
1758 = 37,332 = 6, 786 - = 44,168 
1765 = $53,418 = = . 8,972 = = 62,390 
1772 = 74,950 = = 9,342 = = $4,792 : 
1779 = 60, 969 = - 18, 50 — 79,476 


| Three Years Average 
iP | ending with . . . 1786 
"88 Three Years Average 
ending with 1792 


151,347 


125,944 = = 25,403 = 


1 


218,561 — — 41,319 — — 260, 380 


————ů— 


There belonged to the port of Liverpool, | 


in the year 1565 = = 12 Barks of 22g Tous; 
in — 1709 —— 84 Ships 5,737 | Oh 
in — 71792 = - 584 Ships 923098 | 


The foregoing ſtatements are all facts, which ſhew 
an inconſiderable origin, a vigorous progreſs, and 
a vaſt conſummation. But, whence did Liverpool 
acquire this great traffic, and immenſe ſhipping ? 


In conſtructing the above table, the inward and outward 
ſhips were added together, and an average thereof taken, in 
| order to aſcertain the amount of the ſhipping empleyed i in the 
over- ſea trade of Liverpool, an a thoſe ſeveral years. 


Your 
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vi THE DEDICATION. 
Four anſwer is, from the genius of a chymiſt in 
Flint · ſtreet, the adroitneſs of a potter in Jordan- 
ſtreet, and the {kill of a ill cvright*, in Brook ſtreet. 
The true anſwer is, from the active enterpriſe, and 
prudent œconomy, of the whole people of Liver- 
pool. And, when did ſhe obtain this prodigious 
commerce, and extraordinary wealth? The anſwer 
is, ſince the commencement of the preſent century, 


amidſt wars, taxes, and debts. In running this race 


of gain, many no doubt fell before they reached 
the goa). The Gazette is the record of their fall. 
Yet, thouſands won the golden prize, by their ſu- 


perior knowledge and activity, by their uncommon 


foreſight and attention. You were ſtudying in 
your cloſet, during this race upon the wharffs. You 
were too buſy with the writings of the conomiſts to 


allow you leiſure to look into the hiſtory of the po- 


pulation, the traffic, and the ſhipping, of Liverpool. 
And, contrary to fact, and experience, you were 


perſuaded by the economiſts, who only ſeconded 


prepoſſeſſion, to think, and to proclaim, that the 
traders of Liverpool, owing to wars, taxes, and 
public debts, are very poor, and the corporation of 
Liverpool is on the verge of bankrupicy. 

No, Sir, I did not think, that the traders of Li- 


verpool are very poor; I did not proclaim, that 
the corporation of Liverpool is on the verge of 


bankruptcy. I ſee, my good Doctor, that you 


Ainch from thoſe facts, and from this ridicule; and 


I; 


* Page 7. 
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my kindneſs for you will not allow me to preſs you 
more upon the point, or to follow you further into 
your privacies. But, you do proclaim throughout 
every page of your Letter, that the traders of Great 
Britain, owing to wars, taxes, and public debts, are. 
very Poor, and the corporation of Great Britain is 
on the verge of bankruptcy. You make theſe po- 
ſitions the foundation of your ſyſtem: and, you 
claim the honours, which are due to the writer, 
who diſcloſes to the world what the world knew not 
before *. Yet, conſider that 


c 


Honour is not wonne 
< UntiH ſome honourable deed be donne.“ 


Now, I pray you, what is a commercial nation, 
but a collection of commercial towns? Such as, 
London and Briſtol, Birmingham and Sheffield, 
Mancheſter and Leeds, Whitehaven and New- 
caſtle, Glaſgow and Paiſley, Greenock and Leith. 
As I have analyſed Liverpool, I could in the ſame 
manner ſhow, what theſe proſperous towns ere, 
and are. But, we ſhould be loſt in the maze of 
minuteneſs, We may, however, look a little mi- 
nutely at the origin, the progreſs, and conſumma- 
tion of the manufactures, the traffic, and the ſhip- 
ping, of the two united kingdoms. 

Scotland, alas! at the epoch of the Darien adven- 
ture, during king William's reign, was a child, 
which pretended to run, before it could ſtand. 1 
us trace her growth from infancy to youth, Of 


b Page 2, at the bottom. 
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the progreſs of her linen manufacture, we may judge 
from the following detail: 


There were made for ſale in 


Tears. Quantity. val. Tas Quantity. Value. 
1700 = 1, ooo, oo0 yds. C. 50,000 — 1728 = 2, 183,978 yds. C. 103, 312 
1738 = 4, 666,ũ 11 — 185,026 — 1748 - 7,353,098 — 293,86 5 | 
1758 — 10,624,435 — 424,142 — 1768 — 11,795,437 - = 599, 669 
1778 = 13,264,410 592,023 — 1788 — 20,506,310 — — $54,000 
1790 = 18,092,249 722,545 — 1792 = 21,065,386 = 842,544 


| ” . — aan 


Of the whole manufactures of Scotland, which 
were exported by ſea, we may form an adequate 


judgment, from the ſubjoined account of the va- 
lue of ſuch manufactures : 


There were exported in 


1755 = fe 284,701 — 1765 C. 400,938 
1775 = = 352,434 — 1785 - 659, 546 
1790 = = 864,831 — 1792 - - $86,238 


Of the ſhipping of Satin we may have a {uf 
ficient view, from the following detail:— 


There were employed, 


Foreign Trade. Coaft Trades Fiſhing Trade. Total. 


Tears. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships, Dont. Ships. Ip ons. 


a—___—_—ccUUUUUUU\U{\V__T-TL_ UP Ce_C< RX XQX«— ©” __——- mmm) „„ „„ 


Ja 1760 = 454 - 35,067 — 432 - 15,004 — 113 3,842 — 999 - 535915 
70 665 = 51,293 — 622 - 26,167 — 222 11,385 — 1,309 — 88 845 
80 = 544 = 441277 — 795 = 28,683 — 244 = 11,455 — 1,493 = 84,4 
90 = 794 = 86,823 — 9g50 — 47,688 — 361 - 19,898 — 2,105 - 154, 409 1 
92 718 — 84,027 — 1, 22 50, 940 — 376 — 19,890 — 2,1 15 — 1544 5 | 


— — ——— — — — — — — — — _— 


There was an account laid before the Convention of Royal hs, in 
1692, of the ſhipping, which then belonged to the ſeveral ports of Scotland, 
and which amounted only to — 3, 618 tons, of the value of C. 25,8 54» 
The ſhips regiſtered, in Scotland, 


in 1792 = 2,143 Chipe. - 162,274. Tons, Worth = £.1,298,192, 


3 —— ——— 


From 
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From the foregoing documents, it appears, then, 
that Scotland has proſpered as faſt, and as much, 
as Liverpool, during the ſame period, amidſt wars, 
and taxes, and public debts. Aye, ſay you, ſhe 
toa has had her chymilts, and potters, and mill- 
wrights, to help her. The wiſe ſtateſmen, who 
made the Union, provided a ſmall fund, which has 


done wonders, in promoting her manufactures, her 


fiſhery, and trade; and which, if it had happily been 
greater, had done greater wonders! 'The beſt helps, 


which any people can have, are their own diligence, 


and their own economy. It was from theſe 


ſources, that Scotland, notwithſtanding the inter 
mediate wars, frequent taxes, and public debts; has 
acquired, in no long period, a great manufacture, 
an extenſive traffc, a numerous ſhipping, and not 
a little wealth. _ 

When Scotland was a child, during 1 Wil- 
liam's reign, England was a youtlk with all 


the briſkneſs, and buſtle, of youth. From the 
Revolution, and the war of the Revolution, ſhe 


carried an .extraordinary energy into the occupa- 
tions of peace, after the treaty of Ryſwick. And 
from every ſubſequent war, ſhe appears to have re- 
doubled her energy, and to have made proportional 
acquiſitions of all that creates, and conſtitutes, opu- 
lence. England had more than three times as 
many ſhipping employed in her commerce, at 
te the damn'd peace of Utrecht, and more than 
double the exportation, that ſhe had, at the cele- 
brated treaty of Ryſwick. She had fifty per cent. 
more ſhipping, and traffic, at the peace of Aix-la- 

Chapelle, 
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Chapelle, than ſhe had, at the peace of Utrecht. 
She had a fourth more ſhipping and a third more 
exports, at the peace of 1763, than ſhe had, at the 


peace of 1748. The years, which immediately 


ſucceeded this epoch, were a period of unexam pled 
proſperity. Yet, when the preſent war cu 
England had, notwithſtanding two long wars, more 


than doubled her ſhipping, and commerce, from 
1748 to 1792 *. There only belonged to England, 


In 2700 - - + 2,281 Ships of 261,222 Tons, 
In 1792 - - - 10,423 of 1,168,468 F, 


The foregoing poſitions are all facts, inſtructive 
facts. From them we learn, that England, amidſt 


frequent wars, redoubled taxes, and public debts, 


has grown up as faſt, and as vigorouſly, as Liver- 
pool, of which you cannot be perſuaded, that her 
traders are poor, or that her corporation is on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Yet, throughout your 
Letter, you reaſon that, the merchants of Great 


Britain are ruined, and that, the corporation of 


Great Britain is on the verge of bankruptcy. 
« Oh hateful error, melancholy's child! 
% Why do'ſt thou ſhew to the apt thoughts of men 
& The ____ that are not?” 


In this bateful error you nevertheleſs perſevere. 


» See the lt Table in the following Eſtimate 


for the truth of the facts. 
=& As appears from the co of ſhipping. 
Ie 
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D 


nbtet, fay you“, whether our 
exports have 2c 152ated, in the degreee that is ſup- 


poſed. You conjediure the average of our exports 


for the laſt ten years to be jſeventeen millions: 
and, in order to make out your hateful error you 
take in two years of war, when treating of a period 
of peace. The documents, on this ſubject, are not 
ſufficient, it ſeems, for accurate ſtatement. F You, 
who hear ſpeeches, and read pamphlets, did not 


| look for ſufficient documents, where ſufficient docu- 


ments had been found 4. Had you looked here, 
you had ſeen, that the fair average of our exports 
was £.21,767,250 inſtead of C. 17,909,000, as you 
conjecture ; the yearly balance of greatneſs, beyond 
the ſame average of exports, before the American 
war, was . 4,767,250, inſtead of J. 3,000,000, 
as you aſſert: and, wich the no-blunder of a neigh- 


bouring kingdom, you quote my Eſtimate, which 


was publiſhed, in 1786, for the ſtate of the exports, 
from 1786, to 1792 f. | 


* Page 23 and 24, in the note, + Page 24. 
t In a moft excellent tract, which was publiſhed in the 


fourth edition, for Stockdale, 1793, entitled, 4 &;:2f Examina- 


tion of the Revenue, Commerce, and Navigation of Great Britain. 
Half-informed men have attributed this work to my pen: But, 
though I could have written a bigger hook, I could not have 
produced ſo much accurate information, on thoſe importank 
ſubjects, in ſo ſmall a compaſs. | 


Page 24, in the note: But, the Chronological Table, in 
the following Eſtimate, which contains the ſeries of exports to 
1 793 „ will ſuificient fatisfaRion to the e fair i iaquirer, 
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The happy epoch of our greateſt proſperity, 
whether we conſider our manufactures, our ſhip- 


ping, our uſual exports, or our public revenue, will 
be found, in 1792. In this proſperous year, our 


cotton, our linen, and our woollen, manufactures, 


were in their moſt flouriſhing ſtate, The great va- 
lue of the export of Britiſh manufactures, in 1792, 


as compared with any former period, is ſuff pient 
eyidence of this comfortable truth. Take the fol- 
lowing details, as confirmations ſtrong of our un- 
exampled proſperity ; as proofs of holy writ : 

Ships cleared outwards, 


— — — n 
Average of years. Toxs Engliſh. Tons Foreign. Total. Value of Cargees. 


, 


1785-6-7) — 1,012,899 — 117,470 — 1,130,370 — 17,22, 373 
1789-90-91 — 1,312,575 — 140, 680 — 1,453,258 — 20,055,137 


1702 2 1, 396, 003 — 169,151 — 1,565,154 — 24, 905, 200 
The permanent taxes, in 1783, amounted to T. 10,194,259 


The permanent taxes, in 1792, amounted to FP 


The whole revenue was, in 1783, bcloxy the eftabliſhments - . 2, ooo, ooo 


The whole revenue was, in 1792, above the eſtabliſhments = 924031,c00 *, 


« All theſe were done, fir, by the mathematicks, 
„ Without which there's no ſcience, nor no truth. 


Your undertaking, however, does not lead you 
to out- calculate he mathematicks. As a philoſopher, 
you do not diſpute the truth of the mathematicks ; as 


a politician, you wiſh not to. undervalue the re- 


* See The Brief Examination into the increaſe of the revenue, 
&c. page 58. = 
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THE DEDICATION. xix 
ſources of your country * : but, as a magician, you 
wave your wand, you raiſe the cri de guerre, when 
lo! our manufactures, our ſhipping, our traffic, 
and our revenue, diſappear ! What ſupported us, 
you aſk, during the American war? The exports 


of our manufactures to countries that could pur- 
chaſe them. But who is there e to buy our 


manufactures, you inquire, with © iron tears” ſtart- 
ing from your eyes. Better far, you ſay, amidſt 
your perturbations, no doubt, had it been for Bri. 
tain to have ſought France ſingly, if her power had 
been twice as great, while the reſt looked on, as 
quiet buyers of our goods. As a politician, you 
boldly challenge the moſt rigid examination of this 
aſſertion F. In this manner, you march out, giant- 


like, to defy aſtrology, and to fight the frars t— 


« The planets all being underneath: the earth, 

« At my nativity, what can they do? 

« Jil make them drunk, and reel out of their ſpheres, 
« For any certain a they” can enforce.” _ 


This challenge, I accept. I am entrenched in 
documents; I am armed with facts; I am ſhielded 
with truth : and, — 

„His iapiety is a potent charm, 
« To edge my ſword, and add ſtrength to my arm.” 
I only aſk a clear ſtage, fair play, and patient be- 
holders. You undertake to prove , that the Euro- 
pean nations, being engaged in hoſtilities, muſt 


* Page 23. 
+ This wonderful challenge is in page 25. 
1 Page 25-28, ot 
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ſend their men into the field, and be impoveriſhed 
with taxes; and ſo, can no longer be our cuſ- 
tomers: that famine muſt exhauſt population, which 
cannot be reſtored from the ſhrivelled muſcles and 
dried bones of a ſtarving peaſantry : and that this 
general poverty operating, peculiarly on Britain, 
this nation muſt conſume and expire, without 


the ſtroke of an enemy, from internal weakneſs, 


and general debility of the whole ſyſtem.—On the 


contrary ; I engage to maintain, that what has hap- 


pened, in our former wars, will again happen, du- 
ring the preſent war, in a greater, or a leſs, degree ; 
that we ſhall certainly loſe ſome of our external 
commerce, while we ſhall probably gain the amount 
of our loſſes from ſome other ſource; that the 
ſpring of our trade may be preſſed down, by the 
prevalence of war, but will rebound, on the return 
of peace; that our domeſtic induſtry will be little 
affected by diſtant hoſtilities, while conſumption will 
run on, in its uſual channel, without the obſtruc- 
tions of warfare* ; and that, upon the reſtoration 
of tranquillity, the enterprizing people of this happy 
land will carry the energy, which they have ever 
derived from war, into the uſual occupations of 
peace ; ſo as to have hereafter, as they have uni- 


formly had, more trade, and more ſhipping, and 


ampler means of acquiring wealth, when hoſtilities 
ſhall ceaſe, than they had, when they were goaded 
into unprovoked warfare, by a reſtleſs enemy. I 
now proceed to produce my documents, which, as 


*. See the following efimate, page 169, &c. 


they 
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they contain indubitable facts, will convey the moſt 
ſatisfactory inferences: The fair inquirer will per- 
ceive from them, what was the whole value of 
Britiſh manufactures, which we exported, both 
before, and ſince, the American war; how much 


we ſent, in each period, to the ſeveral countries in 
Europe; and how much we tranſmitted to our more 


diſtant ſettlements: —- 


The Britiſh manufactures, which were exported, to all countries, accord- 
ing to a fix years average, ending with 1774, amounted, in value, 


es 7 = 4 A . 10, 342, 19 
Ditto, ending with 1792 „„ — - 14,7 53»959 


The annual increaſe was - „. 4,411,940 


The Britiſh manufactures, which were exported to the ſeveral countries in 
Europe, except the Britiſh dominions, according to a fix years average 


ending with 1774, amounted, in value, to - - J 45135, 063 
Ditto, ending with 1792 — - - - 5,466,253 
5 The annual increaſe was . — L£. 1,281,200 


The Britiſh manufactures, which were exported to the Britiſh dominions, in 
Europe, according to a fix years average, ending with 1774, amounted, 


in vaiue, to - - — - I- 1,063,32 
Ditto, ending with 1792 _ . - - Pas 
The annual increaſe was - - £ 380,034 


The Britiſh manufaCtures, which were exported to all countries, without 
Europe, according to a fix years average, ending with 1774, amounted, 


in value, to 2 re - - 3 6 
Ditto, ending with 1792 - - - - 5 2 
| The annual increaſe was C. 2,750, 706 


The expreſſions, Britiſh manufactures, which 
are thus made uſe of, in the cuſtom-houſe books, 
are too narrow to comprehend the whole truth. 


bz =. 
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'The exports of thoſe years, which, by ite, ; 
communicate fo much uſeful inſtruction, contained 
not only the fabrics of carth, and iron, of ſilk, flax, . 
and wool, but alſo the whole products of the land, 
and labour, of Great Britain, And, the exports of 
thoſe years comprehended the ſurplus produce of 
the land, and labour, of Great Britain, which, after 
ſupplying domeſtic conſumption, remained for the 
ſale of foreign markets. 

From confidering a little the amount of the ex- 
ports of the produce of our land and labour, be- 
fore the American war, and ſince, there is much im- 
portant inſtruction to be gained. According to your 
theory, we ought to han exported leſs: According 
to the /a#, we have exported almoſt fifty per cent. 
in the laſt period, more than in the firſt, Yet, 
during the laft period, upwards of Four MiLLiows Y 


* N 
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of taxes were annually collected from the land, and 3 
labour, of this energetic country; of this “ almoſt I 
exhauſted people ;“ more than in the firſtꝰ. You 3 
talk roundly of a much larger ſum of yearly taxes, 1 


without reflecting that, t to give a temporary wound, 8 
you inflict a mortal ſtab on your own ſyſtem. Fol- 
ly alone could contend, that our land and labour | 

' would of courſe produce more, becauſe they were 5 
burthened with four millions of additional impoſi- | 

tions. But, wiſdom may certainly maintain, that 
our additional taxes, to whatever amount, ſince the 


+ Page 5. 
* See The Brief Examination of the increaſe of the revenue, 
& c. page 36. N . 
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American war, did not prevent the improvement 
of our lands, did not obſtruct the operation of our 
labour. By coupling the two facts together, our 
larger export, and our greater taxes, it is incon- 


trovertibly proved, that notwithſtanding the addi- 


tional burden of four millions a year, we exported 
annually, according to a fix years average, ending 
with 1792, L. 4, 41,940, in value, of the pro- 
duce of our land, and labour, more than in the 
period of ſix years, ending with 1774. © Hereof, 
ſays Raleigh, experience hath informed reafon, and 
time hath made choſe . apparent, which were 


hidden.” 


But, as a phyſician, you have a ſalve for all ſores. 
You find a chemiſt in Birmingham, a potter in 
Stafford, and a millwright in Mancheſter, who, by 
their genius, have counterated the expence and folly 
of the American war f. With all my reſpe& for 
abilities of every kind, I cannot eaſily be perfuaded, 
that the efforts of a few can work great effects 
upon the many, if he million be not already en- 
lightened, and active. Roger Bacon aroſe, during 
feudal darkneſs, with a genius, and talents, ſupe- 
rior to the genius, and the talents of your che- 


miſts, potters, and millwrights. He put forth his 


light. But, his candle ſhone, amid an ignorant, 


and idle, people, like a flambeau in a fog. It is a 


deep remark of that other luminary of our iſland, 
Lord Bacon, that they, who can aſk queitions 
properly, are already half maſter of their ſubject, 
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Our bleachers, our millers, and our other ingenious 
tradeſmen, muſt have been beforehand greatly en- 
lightened, to have derived much inſtruction from 
your chemiſt, potter, and millwright. The buſineſs 


of life does not admit of fantaſtical cauſes for its 
proſperity, or decline. The unexampled export 


of the produce of our land and labour, during the 
{ix years, ending with 1792, was therefore owing 
to our having a greater number of people, who are 
better inſtructed, and more induſtrious, who em- 
ploy greater capitals, to more profitable purpoſes, 
who derive an energy from the conſtitution, and 
place a confidence in their rulers, 

Me not only produced more, owing to thoſe 
cauſes, but the countries around us conſumed more, 
during late times, owing to ſimilar cauſes. Of the 
produce of our land and labour, we exported an- 
nually to Europe, excluſive of the Britiſh dominions, 
according to a ſix years average, ending with 
1792, £.1,281,200, more than we ſupplied, dur- 
ing the ſix years, ending with 1774. Yet, if we 
may credit your hiſtory, Europe was afflicted, in 
that period, with war-/y/tem, and funding-ſyſtem, with 


oppreſſive governors, and famiſhed people. You 
mult allow, then, that your theory is contradicted by 
the fact: 


« Truth is a health, that never will he ſigke, 
ce An endleſſe life, a ſunne, that never ſets.” 


Let us uſe the light of this Suns to look upon 
the exports of our Products, in the two periods, 
before, 
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before, and ſince, the American war, to the Britiſh 
dominions, in Europe, and to the Britiſh factories 
abroad. We ſee, in the laſt period, a great aug- 
mentation, over the exports of the firſt. They 
too have been obſtructed by war- ſyſtem, and fund- 
 ing-ſyſtem: yet, in your conſiſtent language *, 7bey 
have grown proſperous, in ſpite of the wretched poli- 
tics of their rulers. Still, however, the fact gives 
a death-blow to your theory, But, of you, I fear, it 
cannot even now be ſaid, as of the apoſtate em- 
peror: — . 2 

« Julian, Apoſtata, the foe to truth, 

« Cried out at length, that truth had eonquer'd him.“ 


You are determined not to be conquered, like 
Julian, by truth. You fight manfully againſt facts; 
and you perſevere obſtinately, in maintaining 
that, if hoſtilities continue, we ſhall have no cuſ- 
tomers for our goods, as none will remain to con- 
ſume them. Let us then examine, where, and 
who, are our cuſtomers, that we may determine 
by their paſt conduct, whether they will conſume 
any more, or no. Here are our goodly cuſtomers, 
in Europe, with the amount of the annual conſump- 
tion of each, both before, the American war, and 
ſince:— 
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The value of Britiſh manufactures annually ex- 4 
ported to the ſeveral countries in Europe, except 7 
the Britiſh dominions:— TDs: * 

Six years average, Six years average, 5 
| ending with 1774. ending with 1792. 

To Denmark and Norway - . 97,044 = Le 160,131 
To Ruſſia — — — — 132,257 — 278,054 
To Sweden - - - 225,090 - 41,575 
To the Eaſt Country 5 = 62,996 » + 26,074 
To Germany « — - in 763, 160 
To Holland — - „ T4696 © + 746,715 
To Flanders - - — 322,667 — 386,0 54. 
To France - - - - 7,164 - 717,307 
To Spain and Canaries = - $878,066 605,05 5 
To Portugal and Madeira = = $73,951 643,553 
To the Streights and Gibraltar - 146,713  -: : $50,248 
To Italy and Venice 3 - 6818,87 722,221 
Te Turkey - - 65,189 - 73,026 

4 45185, 053 C. 5.466, 253 


The value of Britiſh manufactures annually EX= 


ported to the Britiſh dominions, in Europe :— = 


Six years average, Six years average, 
ending with 1774. ending with 1792. 


To Ireland 8 "ol 
To the Ifle of Man - — - 
To Guernſey, Jerſey, &&. = 


To Greenland * - 


» 1,024,231 C. 1,52, 291 
2,393 * 174717 

36,201 ,=- 7 33342 

2 - 11 

4. 1,063,327 C. 1, 443, 361 


The value of Britiſir manufactures annually ex- 
out Europe: — 


ported to all countries, with 


To the Britiſh colonies in America 


Six years average, 
ending with 1774. ending with 179%. 


L. 310,946 


NG 


Six years average, 


- £. 697,205 


To the States of America - - 2,216,824 - 2,807,306 
To the Weſt Indies =» - — 1,209,265 — 1,845,962 
To the Eaſt Indies . - 907,240 = 1,921,955 
To New Holland - — — — - 24179 
To Africa 1 % 568,663 
To the South Whale Fithery = = — - 75 
4. 5,093, 639 7,844,345 


Let 
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Let us examine the foregoing ſtatement of facts, 


that we may ſec how far it ſupports, or contradicts, 
your ſpeculations. It will ſhew the relative amount 
of each particular cuſtomer, It will demonſtrate, 


what I fear you did not perfectly underitand, which 
of the foreign markets demand the n value 


of Briciſa manufactures. 


In examining the foregoing ſtatement, we ſee 
with pleaſura that, as cuſtomers, Denmark and Nor- 
way, we are not to loſe ; becauſe they are to grow 
rich from their neutrality. Ruſſia has had her 
Turkiſh war, her Swediſh war, her domeſtic trou- 
bles, and, in your eſtimate, her peaſantry are reduced 


to the greateſt wretchedneſs; yet contrary to your 


theory, hath ſhe lately conſumed double tne value 
of our goods than formerly: but, from the great 
exertions, that ſhe hath made, and is making, 
againſt the French Jacobins, we ſhall, no doubt, 
loſe her cuſtom. Sweden, wio hath had her 
Ruſſian war, and her domeſtic evils, allo ſcoffs at 
your ſyſtem, hath been a good cuſtomer, and, from 


her nentrality, intends to be a better. The Eaſt 


Country, including Poland, though ſhe hath had her 


diſmemberments, hath lately Seen a better cuſto- 


mer than formerly, and will probably from her re- 
poſe, however uncomfortable, conſume more of 
our goods than ever. — Germany, who has had ler 


wars, and her vcxations, from the reforming-ſyſtem 


of the Emperor joſeph, has alſo of late been a 


greater conſumer, than formerly : but, whether ſhe 

will continue our cuſtomer, throughout the preſent 

war, 1s the doubt. Your ſyſtem leads you to fay, 
I | | that 
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that Germany, having marched ſo many men to 
her frontiers, has left none at home to conſume our 
merchandize. Experience directs me to argue 
that, as Germany continued our cuſtomer, during 
the ſeven years war, when hoſtilities raged at her 
heart, ſhe will neceſſarily be a better cuſtomer, now 
that ſhe hath driven war to her extremities v. If 
you will not liſten to me, hear Shakeſpeare — 


i 


“ Boys, immature in knowledge, 
« Pawn their experience to their preſent pleaſure.” 


Holland has had her domeſtic troubles; yet of 
late hath ſhe been a better cuſtomer than formerly; 
but, we ſhall doubtleſs loſe her cuſtom, conſider- 
ing the great exertions ſhe hath made, in the pre- 
ſent war. Flanders too has had her domeſtic trou- 
bles, and civil war; yet hath ſhe been a good cuſ- 
tomer, whatever ſhe may be, while hoſtilities con- 
tinue ſo near her, We have doubtleſs loſt the 
French market, which, in your eſtimate t, © is of 
all others the maſt extenſive,” Look back, I pray 


The average of the exports from England 0 Germany, 


in 1753-4-5 — — L 1,291,388 
Ditto in 1758-59-60 — — 1,489,770 
The exports from Scotland to Germany, On | 
in 1755 — L. 13,729 — in 1759 — Le $7,245 
in 1756 — 33955 — in 1760 — 37,182 


in 1757 — 66,183 — in 1761 — 82,719 


The whole export from Great Britain to Germany, 
N in 1792 — — * L. 2, 139,111 


+ 1n page 16. 
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you, on the comparative ſtate of our exports, which 
demonſtrates, that the market of France is leſs ex- 
tenſive than the markets of Germany, Holland, 
and Italy. In your Cocker's arithmetick, it ſeems, 
ſeventeen are more than twenty-two, which again 


are more than forty-ſix, as forty-ſix are more than 
ſixty-three. In my edition of Cocker, it is laid 


down as a rule, that there can be no calculation, 
without data, and no eſtimate without calculation. 


Without much calculation, indeed, we may ſee 
from the foregoing ſtatement, that Spain has lately 


been leſs a cuſtomer than formerly, though I have 
no data for eſtimating the cauſe. If we credit your 
theory, rather than experience, ſhe will not be any 
cuſtomer of ours, during the preſent war. Portu- 
gal too, though ſhe has had her Algerine war, 
hath lately been a better cuſtomer than formerly ; 


but ſince ſhe has made peace with Algiers, and de- 
clared war againit France, we are doubtleſs to loſe 


her cuſtom. The Barbary Shores, Italy, and Tur- 


key, have all been lately better cuſtomers than 


formerly. With theſe countries, we have never 
had any permanent trade, during our wars with 
France ; becauſe the Mediterranean was a hoſtile 


ſea: but, now that the Mediterranean has become 


more friendly, we are to looſe their cuſtom, accord- 


ing to your theory : — 


« So that the act and practick part of life, 
« Muſt be the miſtreſs to this theorique.?? 


If we may believe the af and praZick of life, as 


they appear, in the foregoing ſtatement of facts, 


the 
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ſumed yearly of Britiſh produce, according to a 


of J. 5, 093, 639. The United States ſeem to be 


Six years average, ending with 1792, L. 2, 80), 306 
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the ſeveral countries of Europe, however they may 1 
have been oppreſſed by ſyſtems, have lately con- 1 
ſumed more of Britiſh produce, than formerly, in =. 
the proportion of /. 5, 466, 253, to £.4,185,053. 
« Matter of fact breaks out and blazes with too ; 
« great an evidence to be denied”, ſays South, in | 
the rom, which you admire. | 
Yet, are you determined, that zh:s blaze of fact 
ſhall not enlighten your ſyſtem. Of conſequence, 
though Ireland, Man, Guernſey, Jerſey, and Green- 
land, have lately conſumed of Britiſh goods more 
than formerly, in the proportion of J. 1,443,361, 
to J. 1,063,327, they are no longet to conſume, 
when you wave your wand: and, Shakeſpeare will 
have it that, wizards know their times“. | 
Whatever wizards may know, or may do, cer- 
tain it is, that our cuſtomers, without Europe, con- 


ſix years average, ending with 1792, the value of 
L. 7,844,345 yet, conſumed, according to a ſix 
years average, ending with 1774, the amount only 


ſtudious to diſparage your theory. They had their 
war- ſyſtem, and their funding-ſyſtem : they were 
completely exhauſted, at the peace of 1783: yet, 
they confumed a of Britiſh produce, ac- 
cording to a 
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Ditto ending with 1774, only 2, 216,824 


6 


And, Dean Tucker happily lives to ſee this ! T he 


_ prophecies of the worthy Dean were founded in 


experience, 
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experience, and wiſdom : the predictions of other 
prophets originate merely in theories, and ſubtil- 
ties. Notwithſtanding every prediction, the United 
States will continue our goodly cuſtomers, as they 
are wiſely determined to enrich themledves by their 
neutrality. 

If from the fruitful Weſt, we look at the other 
hemiſphere, we ſhall there perceive how much 
the Eaſt Indies are alſo diſpoſed to ſcoff at your 
theories. They too have had their funding-ſyſtem, 
and their Tippoo-war ;. yet they annually conſum- 
cd, of Britiſh produce, according to a 
Six years average, ending with 1792, L. 1,921,955 
Ditto ending with 1774 - = 907,240 


— — 


_— 


Here, then, is a drain for the products of our land 
and labour, to almoſt three times as great an ex- 
tent, as the market of France: but, what avails it, 
if with a daſh of your pen, you can blot Aſia 
from the map! 

We have now run over the foregoing ſtatement 
of indubitable facts, in order to ſee, which of our 
cuſtomers we are likely to keep, or to loſe, and 
to what an amount from each. Experience has 
decided againſt your theory: yet you are not con- 
vinced. You ſtill contend *, that we were ſup- 
ported through the American war.; becauſe we ex- 
ported our manufactures to countries, which could 
purchaſe them. Let us again apply facts, as the 
proper teſts of your reaſonings, if Jab den and /ub- 
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ities, may be allowed the honours of argument. 


At the epoch of the American war, the whole car- 
goes of foreign and Britiſh merchandize, which 
we exported to all countries, amounted in value 


to — — „ 00 - 


So greatly was our export dimi- 
niſned, by the American war, that 
the whole foreign and Britiſh mer 
chandize ſent out to all countries, 
amounted only, in 1781, to - 10,569,187 


| The annual loſs, - "2 $6043.16 


When we were forced into the 
preſent war, we exported foreign and 
Britiſh merchandize to the vaſt va- 


Tue of — — . 5,200 


You are led by your ſuppoſes and 
your ſubtilties, contrary to the ad- 
monitions of experience, to inſiſt, that 
our commercial loſſes will be grea- 
ter from the preſent, than from the 
American, war. I will allow you to 
cut off, with your harlequin's ſword, 
from our annual exports, - = 6,000,000 


And, there will Kine for our 


ſupport, - L. 18,905,200 


— 


Such was the loſs on our whole exports from the 


American war! and ſuch the ſul greater loſs, 
which, 
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which, the preſent war is to cut off, by this harle- 


quin management 5 
Of Britiſh manufactures, the American war at 
once ſtopt the export, to the 


L. 2,216,824 


| Annual value of = - - 

The French war, 1778, the value of - - - 27,164 
The Spaniſh war, 1779, the value of — . - 878,066 
The Dutch war, 1781, the value of = - - 741,886 
| | | | | L. 3,923,940 

Thoſe wars ſtopt the export to the Streights, Italy, and Tur- 
key, about the value of ol - - - 150,000 
Total of Britiſh manufactures, - L. 4,673,940 

Of Britiſh manufaRures, the preſent war only ſtopt the annual 
export to France, the value of - - - 717, 807 


— — ww 


The balance of advantage L. 3, 356, 1 33 


But, how are you to ſtop, during the preſent war, 
the export, and the conſumption, of Britiſh manu- 
factures, to the vaſt amount of £.3,356,133a year? 
Nothing is ſo eaſy. By potent charm, 1 can march 
from the belligerent nations two millions of men, 
where they cannot conſume; I can impoveriſh 
the people, ſo that they cannot buy; I can dry 


their bones and farivel their muſcles ; and I can add 


to all theſe evils, famine, and peſtilence *,— 


Oh! who can tell 
The hidden power of hearbes, and might of magick {ill ! 


Notwithſtanding the might of magick fill, we can 


ſend our manufactures cheaper to foreign markets, 


such are the modes, which are propoſed, to ſtop the con- 
ſumption of our manufactures, in pages 25=6=7, 
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during the preſent, than the American, war. We 
have greater commercial capitals, which can work 
commercial wonders. We fee, in your hiſtory, 
that a ſort of revolution has taken place in this traf- 

fick, The manufacturers themſelves now export 
their goods, The merchant, who was formerly the 


middle-man, between the manufacturer at home, 


and the conſumer abroad, is now laid aſide; and 
his profit will of courſe be deducted from the price 
of the merchandize. We have many more ſhips 
at preſent, than we had at the commencement of 
the American war“: And, we ſhall therefore ſend out 
our manufactures at ſmaller freights. In the preſent 
war, we have more fleets for us, and fewer againſt 
us: and, conſequently, the rate of our inſurances 
muſt be lower, as the riſque is leſs f. Theſe rea- 


5 ſonings, 


* See the Chronological Table in the Eſtimate. 
+ The ſubjoined Statement is a ſufficient proof: 


PREMIUNMS of INSURANCE from LONDON, to 


the Eaſt-Indies, and China. 


1779. L. 6 per cent. 1732. 15 Guineas per cent, 
1792. January to December, C. 3 to 3 Guineas ; December, 7. 4 and J. [4 
| per cent. 
1793. January, L. 44 a. 5 Guineas; February and March, 8 Guineas ; 
April to October, C. 7 a. 7 Guineas; October, &c. 6 Guineas. 
Jamaica. 
1779. With convoy 7 to 8 Guineas; without 15 a. 20 Guineas. 


1782. 8, 10, and 15 Guineas with convoy. —Premiums higheſt in the be- 


giuning of the ſeaſon. 


3792» L£. 22 per cent. 1793. January, 3 Guineas; February, 5 ts, 
| and 7 Guineas; April, 8 Guineas; June 4 a. 6 Guineas, with 


convoy. | 
Leeward Iſlands. 
1770. With convoy 7 a. 8. Guineas, without convoy 16 Guineas. 


1782. From 8 to 12 Guineas with convoyPremiums higheſt in the firſt 


part of the _ 
1792. 


1 
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ſonings, however founded, enter not into your eſti- 
mate; as, in your practice, you think it quite ſuf- 
ficient to re-carol the Cuckowes fonge, in proving 
things doubtful, by things as doubtful. 


In chis ſpirit it is, that you controvert * the oreat 


' poſition, which I had fo clearly eſtabliſhed, in the 


following Eſtimare, © that there is a point of de- 
cc preſſion, to which the commerce of this country 
© may ſink, in conſequence of war; yet, that from 
« this, as in former wars, it will naturally return.” 


1792. 


1779. 
7782. 


1793. 


1782. 


1792. 
1793 · 


1779. 


1792. 
1793 · 


| You ſay , © this ſuppoſetion is dangerous, as well as 


£e 2.=1793- January, 25 to 3 Guineas; February, 10 Guineas; 
March, 5 Guineas, with convoy. 5 Guineas per cent. the genexat 
rate throughout the feaſon with convoy. 


Canada. 


With convoy, 10 Guineas; without convoy, 15 Guineas per cent. 

15 Guineas with een, C. 3 to 3 Guineas, throughoer 
the ſeaſon. 

5 to 6 Guineas with convoy. 


American States. 

15 Guineas with convoy in general throughout the ſeafox. 

C. 2 in general. = — Ditto. 

January, £. 2; February 4th to gth; 3 Guineas, 4 . and 5 
Guineas; 23d, 8 Guineas 3 March, 8 Guineas, and 5 Guineas, 
American ſhips only. The general rate throughout the zei of 
the ſeaſon 3 Guineas. 


| Baltic. 
21 Guineas with convoy, 5 Guineas witltout.— 1782. 4 ts 5 Guinea 
with convoy. | | | 
1 Guinea to St. Peterſburg, C. 14 to L. 14 to Stettin. 
March, 3 Guineas with convoy to Stettin; 6 Guineas without, 
April, 24 Guineas with convoy to St. Peterſburg z and 5 Guinezs - 
without, | « 
July, to St, Peterſburgh, 3 Guineas, to return 2 per cent, if with 
convoy, * was the general rate When the reſt of the 
feaſon. 
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xxxvi THE DEDICATION. 
fallacious.” But, why is it a ſuppoſition ? for, I have 


eſtabliſhed it, as a true principle, from fact and expe- 
riment. Why 1s this principle dangerous ? for, I 
have ſhown from a thouſand circumſtances, that 
it is conſoling. Why is it fallacious ? for, I have 


fixed it as a truth, that what has always occurred, 
will again occur; as the ſeaſons follow, in their 


conſtant courſe. You, indeed, again repeat, the pro- 


-greſs of our debts and taxes ; the locking up of capital 


in foreign debts; the growing poverty ; the general 


bankruptcy, over Europe; the war-fyftem; and the 
funding-Hiſtem Why; would not your great-great- 


grandfather, Doctor Wilſon, call this repetition of 


things doubiful, a repetitio principii, or a cuckowes ſonge ! 


I will again try what influence fa#, and experi- 


ment, will have on your philoſophy, by giving pou a 


new view of the ſubject. 


The value of Britiſh manufactures, which were exported from England, at 
the beginning of this century, was only — — C. 5,277,015 
Do, according to a three years average, ending with 1792 — 1 5,800,326 


Now, did not every one of your cauſes of decline 
exiſt, through the whole of that period, when we 
were much leſs able to bear burdens, and ſuſtain 


| loſſes ? Yes. But, let us trace the progreſs of that 


vaſt increaſe, in arder to ſee the operation of your 
cauſes, and to behold the truth of my deduction. 


The value of Britiſh manufaQures, which were exported from England, 
according to a three years average, ending with 1901 — . 5,277,015 


That value fell, in 1711, to the loweſt point — — 4,088, 488 
That value roſe, according to a three years ware, ending with 

1716, to — — — — 5,128,818 

This value fell, in 1718, to — — — 4330,96: 
This value roſe, according to a three years average, ending with 

1728, to _ _ — 6,655,852 

| s This 
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'This value fell, in 1740, to the loweſt point — — L. 4,111,297 
This value roſe, according to a three years average, ending with 


1757, to — — — — 9,109,946 
125 This value fell, in 1755, the loweſt point, to — 6,192,107 
\_ This value roſe, according to a three years average, ending with _ : 
x WC — — 10,450,345 
This value fell, in 1769, to — — — 8,984,094 
This value roſe, according to a three years average, ending with ES 
1772, to — — — = 11,075,099 
This value fell to the loweſt point, in 1781 — — 7,042,996 
This value roſe, according to a three years average, ending with 
1787, to — — — — 10,977,728 
And, this value ann roſe in 1790, to — — 14,056,033 
in 1791, to — — 15,896,226 
| in 1792, to — — 17,449,614 
Yet, you continue, like the raven on Macbeth's 
battlements, to repeat till, you are hoarſe with croak- 


ing, that our cuſtomers did not purchaſe, and our 

manufactures remained on hand, before, and when, 
the preſent war began“. From the foregoing de- 

tail, my deduction is that, what has often happened 
Will again happen; that our exports may be de- 
preſſed by the war to its loweſt point, but will riſe; 
before the return of peace, to a greater extent than 
ever. This you declare to be a ſuppoſition, dange- 
rous, and fallacious. In making that deduction, I 
argued from experience: in forming your aſſertion, 
you talk from doubiful things. 
During this rencounter, in which you often re- 
gnrewed the dextrous fight, I have with my fats 
thruſt you through and through, a thouſand times. 
With my documents 1 have clefi you to the chine. 
But, the ſpirit of Jacobiniſm, like the ſpirit of 
Satan, 
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Soon cloſing, is by native vigour heal'd, 
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I will ſummon Milton to my aid. With his ſpear, 
to equal which, the talleſt pine, hewn on Norwegian 


hills, were but a wand, he ſhall ſhove you from 
the ſtage. Thus he combats your theory :— 


But, apt the mind, or fancy, is © rove, 
Uncbeck'd, and of her roving is no end, 

Till warn'd, or by EX*ZRIENCE taught, ſhe learn, 
That not to know at large of things remote 

From uſe, obſcure, and ſubtle, but to know 
That which before us hes in daily life, 

Is the prime rijcom ; What is more, is fume, 

'Or emptineſs, or fond impertinence, 

And re-:jers us in things, that moſt concern, 
Unpradiis'd, unprepar'd, and fill to ſeek. 


Hog your mind roved leſs ; had your experience 
taugt more; you had been leſs unprepared, and 
not Hill zo jeck, as to our commerce, and manu- 


factures, the colamities of which, you ſay *, are great 


beyond example, It is unneceſſary to prove this, you 
i mediately add, in your own ſt:-le of probation. 
If this, however, be aſſerted. of our manufactures, 
and commerce, during the year 1792, when both 
were the moſt proſperous ＋, your aſſertion would 


amount to that Kind of argument, which your rela- 


tion, Dr. Wilſon, happily denominates Pſeudomenos. I 
Will not tranſſate for the country gentlemen. The tranſ- 


Etion may be found in the context. You, who think 
proof unneceſſary, gould not poſt bly know the 
ſtate of our manufactures, and commerce, during 
the firſt fix months of 1793. And you alluded pro- 


1 Page 2. 


+ Sec before page xxxvii. and the chronological table in a the 


ſowing eſtimate. 
bably 
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bably to the ſituation of private credit, and commer- 


cial circulation, during thoſe months. You ſpeak 


poſitively of the univerſal wreck of credit, in Britain“: 


you obſerve, what no other hiſtorian has remarked, 
that “ bankruptcies have ſpread, and are ſpread- 


« ing every where, over the continent of Europe.“ 
And, like thoſe travelling phyſicians, who have a 
couple of noſtrums for all diſeaſes, you attribute thoſe 
evils to the funding -ſyſtem, and the war -ſyſtem, 
which, we have ſeen ere-while, little influenced 
daily life. | 
You, however, beat about through many a maze, 
till you find what you think the true cauſe of he 


univerſal wreck of credit. The war came : and faſt 


on its heels a dreadful train of evils— bankruptcy 
followed bankruptcy, in rapid ſucceſſion f. You 


controvert the opinion of thoſe, who ſaid, that thoſe 


eviis had no connection with the war; you impugn the 
ſentiments of thoſe, who affirmed, that they aroſe 


— 


from our extraordinary proſperity: And, you de- 


clare it to be fit, that his DREADFUL ERROR ſhould 
be pudblickly unveiled F. In this ſentiment, I have 


the ſatisfaction to agree with you. I am willing to 


ſhare in that imputation, by avowing that, I always 
thought, as I now think, the bankruptcies, during 
the firſt ſix months of 1793, had no connection 
with the war; I now think, as I then declared, that 


the derangement of our private credit was altoge- 


ther owing to an impeded circulation, which is doubt- 
leſs a commercial misfortune of great magnitude, 


FA 
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Wherever the dreadful error may be, I am ready 


to go hand and hand with you, in unveiling it before 


the publick, In this inquiry, yau will have every 
advantage of me, in aſſerting, and retracting; in 
blowing hot, and blowing cold; in coining cir- 


cumſtances, and debaſing documents. For me, 1s 


only reſerved the poor privilege, of ſtating proofs, 
and adjuſting facts; of diſentangling truth, and of 


Jneplcating the dul leflon of inſtruction. But, — 


The weakeſt ti; ings are ſtrongeſt p:ops to truth“ 


At the portal of this inquiry, we ſhall find a re- 
mark of your acquaintance Lord Kaims, which is 
the key to this ſubject. IIe ſtates it, as a fact, 


that from 1694 to 1744, there were, in Scotland, 
only ry -four 0 o bonorums Dan Kkruptcies;] and, 
he infers, from the fact, as a conſequence, how 
languidly trade was then carried on. From 1744 
to 1771, there have been yeariy, thrice thirty-four 
[bankruptcies] ; wiich is a proof, he adds, of the 
rapid progrels of trade. F,very one, he concludes, 
is rouſed to advent: ure, though every one cannot 
gain“. Had all been like this? but, alas! ſeldom 
is it, that Lord Kaims, with all his celebrity for la- 
bour, ſtates his facts, with ſo much accuracy, or 
draws his inie TENCES, with fo much preciſion. 

We may tee a ſimilar progréſs in the annals of 
our commerce, in England. In the infancy of our 


trafic, the backrup was regarded by ine law, as a 


criminal, viao had def Nees: his creditors. When 
commerce began to be more practiſed, and better 
underſtood, the bankiupr was at length con- 


Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man, 12mo. 1 vol. page 92. 
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| ſidered by our legiſlature, and lawyers, as unfortu- 
nate, rather than fraudulent®. The trade of England, 


27 after languiſhing, in its childhood, for ages, Was, even 
7 TI at the commencement of this century, in its infancy. 
And, at that epoch, we had ſcarcely, in England, 
ij forty bankruptcies, 1n a twelve- month. 1 8 in 
qaueſt of facts, inſpected the London Gazette, that 
1 melancholy chronicle of our commercial failures; 
and from it have compiled ſuch a chronological 


1 ſtatement of annual bankruptcies, as hath all rhe 
| accuracy, that ſuch an inquiry eaſily admits, or 


+ abſolutely requires. I have thrown it into che 
-- comprehenſive form of a Table, which is here 
55 - | , 


ſubjoined :— 


* Stat. 34- Hen. 8. ch. 4. This was lack totally altered by 
13 Eliz. ch. 7. whereby all perſons ing ing the trade of merchandize 
might be made bankrepts. The 21 Ja. 1. ch. 19. comprehend- 
ed, in this doſcription, /friveners. The year 1718 may be con- 
ſidered, as the true epoch of that favourable change, in our juriſ- 
prudence; whereby bankrupts are regarded as rather unfortunate 
than fraudulent. It was the temporary ſtatute of the 5 Geo. 1. 
ch. 24, for preventing the frauds committed by bantrupts, which 
firſt directed, that an allowance ſhould be made to fair bank- 
rupts. This act was perpetuated by the 5 Geo. 2. ch. 30. where- 
by bankers, brokers, and factors, were made liable to the ſtatutes 
of bankruptcy. Tradeſmen, ſuch as ſmiths, ſhoemakers, and 
others, of that deſcription, may be bankrupts : but, not farmers, 
graziers, drovers, (in England;) nor, the King's receivers. 
The debt muſt be L. 100, otherwiſe the debtor cannot be made 
a bankrupt. A ſimilar change has alſo taken place, in the law 
of Scotland, during our own times. Thus much of the law was 


thought neceſſary, for the explanation of the ſubſequent ſtate- 
ments. | 


A TABLE; 
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lere, let us pauſe awhile. — This curious, and 
. inſtructive, table furniſhes important facts, which 
287 inculcate uſeful inſtruction. Lord Kaims could have 
8 i ; adele the amount of our commerce, at any 
8 3 given epoch, from the number of bankruptcies. 
— And, indeed, it is apparent that, in the exact pro- 
9 8 n as our traffic increaſed, from its infancy 
2 1 o manhood, the number of bankruptcies, at every 
— 9 period, bore a juſt proportion to the amount of our 
— trade, and the frequency of our commercial deal- 
5 [CHMings. The traders continually adventured out up- 
ron the uncertain ocean of commerce, though they 
—— did not all return, with happy gales, and equal 
nn 1 1 ſucceſs, into port. And, the nation, which beheld 
Sa the ſhipwreck of their fortunes, grew rich from their 
EE © enterprizes, while ſhe pitied the unhappineſs of 


their fate. | 
If this table be a faithful mirrour of our commer- 


8 N cial misfortunes, we may ſee, that the commence- 
"= ment of Queen Anne's war did not greatly incom- 
4 | | | 
I mode our traders. The buſtle, and buſineſs, of 
5 4 e 

r hoſtilities appear to have increaſed the number of 
"ade | bankrupts. The rebellion of 1715 ſeems to have 
"7x5 made none. The South- ſea- year, 1720, appears to 
4 2 a 5 - 4 

have involved our merchants in the burſt of bubbles, 


; C1 though it was public, rather than private, credit, 


FH which was chiefly affected, during this year of pro- 
-—=7 8 jects. Our bankruptcies now regularly increaſed 

vvith the augtnentation of our trade. The rebel- 
7 ; lion of 1744 overturned none of our commercial 
; E E E & houſes. The war of 1756 ſeems to have done a 
N 


little more milchief, though that miſchief ſeems to 
have 
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have decreaſed, as hoſtilities went on. The peace 


of 1763 augmented the number of bankruptcies, 


though the commercial diſtreſſes of that period 
ſeem to have been more in ſound, than in reality. 


With our traffick, and buſineſs, our bankruptcies 


continued to increaſe in number and magnitude. 
We perceive how many they were augmented, dur- 
ing 1772, and 1773, When our circulation was imped- 
ed, at a moment of proſperity. We ſee a ſmaller 


number of bankruptcies, in 1781, when our trade 


was the moi: depreſſed, during the American war, 
than in 1772, and 1773. The two moſt proſper- 
ous years, which this nation ever knew, were 1791, 
and 3792: yet, ſtrange to behold, the number of 
our bankruptcies was larger than the amount of 
1781, the molt diſaſtrous year of the late war; fo 
different are the informations of fact from the de- 
ductions of theory. 

We might learn from experience that; proſperity 
generally leads on to adverſity, as the higheſt health 
is often the forerunner of the worſt diſeaſes; the chills 
of ague, or the flames of calenture. We perceive, 
through the ſeveral} months of 1791, and ſtill more, 
in 1792, that there lurked, in our commercial habit, 
the prediſpoſing cauſes of our commercial maladies, 
which broke out, in 1793. Owing to cauſes, that 


the faculty have not explained, this influenza ap- 


pears to have raged uncommonly in the month of 
November 1792. Eiſtory will record the month 
of November 1792, as a memorable epoch, in our 
annals, It was peculiarly unfortunate to our traders. 
Yet, was it a month propitious to our conſtitution. 
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By was not inattentive, as you may ſuppoſe, to the 
paſſages of that month. I knew, that the violence 
of the republicaus, and levellers, had by its action and 
reatiiun ſpread terror far and wide. I was acquaint- 


I las to drop a tear, 
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ed with perſons, who feared the loſs of their lands, 
from the tumults of the Jacobins at Sheffield. I was 
acquainted with perſons, who ſold their ſtock in the 
ritiſh funds, in order to inveſt it, where they ſup- 
poſed it would be more ſafe. I was acquainted 
Vith thoſe, who diſpoſed, at an under value, of 
movcable property, which they imagined was moſt 


| Bkely to be deſtroyed by innovation and tumult. 


et, whether thoſe apprehenſions produced any of 


che numerous bankruptcies of November 1792, I 


J believe, that all terrors 


g ppeared, when the parliament was called, the 
LL militia were embodied, and, 
i nation, with an overpowering voice, avowed her 
| 1 attachment to the conſtitution, and promiſed her 
1 + fupport of the laws. 

7 Our domeſtic quiet was, by theſe means, ſcarcely 


above all, when the 


! ſecured, when the French, after various threats, de- 
clared war againſt Great Britain, and Holland, on 


3 
PM 
Xe 


Y che firſt of February 1793. The unuſual bankrupt- 
i 3 # cies, in the month of January preceding, can hardly 


be attributed to this ſubſequent meaſure. The 
Firſt bankruptcy which created ſuſpicion, from its 
amount, was the failure of Donald and Burton, on 
Je 15th of F 8 1793. I wiſhed them fo well 
hen I heard of their fall. They 
ere engaged in the moſt uncertain of all traffic; 
in the trade of corn; in ſpeculations on American 
5 3 | | corn: 
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corn: but, they had ſuſtained no loſs from the 
war. On Tuefday evening, the 19th of Februa- 
ry, the Bank of England threw out the paper of 
Lane, Son, and Fraſer, who had never recovered 
the ſhocks of the American war. The Bank did 
them a damage, without an injury, as the lawyers 
would ſay. The Bank was under no obligation to 
diſcount diſcredited paper. And, next morning 
the houſe of Lane, Son, and Fraſer ſtopt payment, 
to the amount of almoſt a million of money. This 
great failure involved the fate of ſeveral very ſub- 
ſtantial traders. But, none of thoſe houſes had 

| fuſtained any damage from the war. Suſpicion was 
now carried up to alarm, and, every merchant, 
and every banker, who was concerned, in the cir- 
culation of negotiable paper, met with unufual ob- 
ſtructions in their daily buſineſs. Yet, it was not 
till the 16th of March, that the long eſtabliſhed 
houſe of Burton, Forbes, and * Gregory, ſtopt, 
which was followed, on the 18th, by the failure of 
their correſpondents, Caldwell and Company, of 
Liverpool, to the amount of nearly a million. Still, 
neither of theſe great circulators of paper had ſuſ- 
tained any loſs from the war. And, as ſuſpicion 
had been carried up to alarm, alarm was now 
| magnified into panic. A 
In the midſt of this terror, the whole city of 
London was frightened at /e rule of three. It was 
an eaſy calculation, by which it was demonſtrated, © 
that, if one houſe failed for a million, ten houſes 
might fail for ten millions, In my time, I have 
known ſeveral calculators of great note impoſe up- . ;, 
| _— 


EY 
houſes _ 


[ have 


ſe up- 
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pn themſelves, and the world, by working the rule 


9 pf three, without taking in collateral circumſtances. 


Neither theſe calculators, in their cloſets, nor thoſe 
| traders, in their counting-houſes, ever reflected, 
that one bankrupt might pay five ſhillings in the 
pound, a ſecond ten ſhillings, a third fifteen ſhil- 
lings, a fourth twenty ſhillings, and a fifth five- 
And-twenty ſhillings, in the pound. In fact, ſeve- 
a bankers, during that panic terror, pauſed in 
their payments, who immediately went on as uſual 
wi th their buſineſs, and ſome great traders, who 
Were obliged to ſtop, ſoon paid twenty ſhillings 
In the pound. Yet, all this while, we had not felt 


the ftroke of an enemy. In this manner, terror 


ZEreated diſtruſt, diſtruſt impeded circulation, and 


iin impeded circulation is the greateſt misfortune, 


75 TEAS a} : | | 
Such, then, were the real cauſes of our commer- 
g * diſtreſſes! And, ſuch was the fad termination 


þ " of ſeven years of the greateſt proſperity, both pub- 
he, and private, which this nation had ever enjoy- 


1 4 kdl In the midſt of this proſperity, a bank was 


1 0 erected, in every market-town, I was going to ſay, 


4 in every village. The vaſt buſineſs in the country 
2 Treated theſe banks; and theſe banks created, by 


| 3 Their facilities, vaſt buſineſs. The riſe in the price 
pf the public ſtocks drew immenſe ſums of money 
Y om the country to London; and the ſtill greater 
Pfe of the public ſtocks drove vaſt ſums of money 
om London to the country. Much of this money 
9 was 
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was placed in the country banks, which employed 


it, in ſpeculations, to relieve themſelves from this 


fullneſs. But, of ſpeculations, there is no end. 


The country bankers tried various projects to force 
a greater number of their notes into circulation, 


than the buſineſs of the nation demanded. They 


_ deſtroyed, by their own imprudence, the credit of 


their own notes, which muſt ever depend on the 
near proportion of the demand to the ſupply. The 
country bankers became ambitious of furniſhing not 


only the country, but London, with notes. For 


this purpoſe, many of them iſſued notes, optional, 
to be paid, in the country, or in London. * By theſe 
means, their notes came oftener, and in greater 


numbers, to London, than were welcome, in the _ 


ſhops of London. Theſe notes became diſcredited, 
not ealy in proportion, as the ſupply was greater than 
the demand for them, but as the banks were diſ- 


tant, and unknown. The projects, and arts, by which 
theſe notes were puſhed into the circle of trade, 
were regarded with a very evil eye by thoſe, who, 


in this management, ſaw great imprudence, in many, 
and a little fraudulence, in ſome. When ſuſpicion 
ſtalked our to create alarm, and alarm ran about 
to excite panic, more than four hundred country 


banks ſuſtained a ſhock; all were ſhaken; upwards of 
a hundred ſtopt; ſome of which, however, afterwards 


* By a liſt of country banks, which I have now before me, 
containing 279, though not the whole number, it appears that, 
of the 279, no fewer than 204 iſſued n notes, and 71 
ſtopt pay ment. 
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X Vent on, in their uſual courſe of punctual pay+ 
5 


1 ments. 
9837 


, Yet, fay you, * in your own ſtyle of confidence, 
10 without knowledge, © the banking-houſes, which 
| E ce circulate promiſory notes, have noi contributed, in 
cc any conſiderable degree, to our preſent diſtreſs.” 


The many which ſtopt, the many that pauſed, all 


A demonſtrate how greatly they contributed to our 


anke was onkavams their capitals, and charac- 
ters, were unknown. Their imprudence only was 
known, which had already ſhaken their credit. And, 
2 ſuſpicion faſtened upon all, though the event has 
Fl proved, that they were generally. more ſtable, than 
f had been at firſt ſuppoſed. Yet, few foreign mer- 
; 1 chants failed, The country banks, and country 


traders, were thoſe, who chiefly ſwelled the unfor- 
= tunate number of our monthly bankruptcies. And, 
2 this compariſon is alone ſufficient to ſhow, that 
. the cauſe of our commercial maladies aroſe at home, 


who, i > without infection from abroad; that it aroſe from the 
) 5 1 FR Ke FN 


| fulneſs of peace, without the misfortunes of war. 
Happy is it for mankind, that they ſee little into 
27 futurity. Had it been foreſeen that, in a few months, 


ary Th at the commencement of hoſtilities, a hundred 


ards of i 


banks would ſtop, and in the ſame twelve-month, 
XX thirteen hundred bankruptcies would happen; the 
whole nation had trembled to its center. Poſterity 


will ſcarcely credit the record of the facts, that after 


{uch a ſtorm, in three little months, our confidence, 
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and credit, were reſtored; commerce flowed in its 
uſual channel; and our ſhips failed with their ac- 
cuſtomed gales. Aye, ſay you,“ © unprecedented, 
ce and alarming, meaſures were reſorted to, in parlia- 
« ment, to prevent the univerſal wreck of credit.” 
I have not ſearched the Journals for precedents. 
Perhaps the parliament thought with Lord t:ard- 
wick, that, if there be no precedent, we will make 
one. The very firſt emiſſion of exchequer-bills, 
however, in 1696, for ſupporting credit, and helping 
commerce, during the recoinage, was a precedent in 
point. F But, the iſſuing ofexchequer bills, in 1793, 
was an alarining meaſure. There were, no doubt, 


| ſome crocodilean tears ſhed, within doors: and your 


letter is blurred with crocodilean ink, throughout. Yet, 
will I affirm, that your town of Liverpool was ſup- 
ported, and ſoothed by the bill, enabling the cor- 
poration to iſſue notes for ſtrengthening the cre- 
dit of her traders. T The whole nation was alſo ſup- 

| * 


*In page 2. 

+ Anderſon's Chron, Com. vol. 2. p. 213- It is worthy 
of remark, that in 1696, there were exchequer bills iſſued for as 
ſmall ſums as £- 5 each, which proves that they were intended 
tor common uſe. 


One of the firſt and moſt intelligent 1 in Liver 
pool has juſt given me the following account of the effect of the 
act of parliament, for empowering the corporation of that town 
to iſſue notes: The public expectation, that the bill ſolicited 


< would paſs into a law, adminiſtered eſſential, and extenſive, re- 


lief. This greatly quieted apprehenſions, and was very in- 
« ſtrumental, in reſtoring mutual confidence: it alſo gave men 
« time to recollect themſelves, and to look for, and uſe, thoſe re- 

« ſources, 
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12 and ſoothed, by the appointment of commiſ- 
12 for granting aid to private credit, by exche- 


quer bills. There never was a meaſure, ſo little alarm- 
4 Ring, and ſo compleatly effectual, as this immediately 


b U proved. Of the J. 5, ooo, oo of exchequer bills, that 

* were allowed, there were applied for, before the 5th 
: 1 of Auguſt, to the amount of J. 3,7 24, 8 243 of which 
| 3 were granted only J. 2, 129, 200. Such was the 


extent of the relief, which was applied to this diſor- 
2 The two firſt payments for this loan have 
T been _— made. This fact ſufficiently proves, 


1 985 


on the credit 4 the country was relief. May 
1793, was the epoch of the greateſt number of 
bankruptcies. They greatly decreaſed, in June; 


þ R 
PL) 
„ Mane 


| ap decreaſed ſtill more, in July; they continued 
to decreaſe, in Augult; and in September, they 
fell to be nearly on a par with the numbers, in 


5 
7 


ſources, which are not often wanting to traders of character, 


4 and property, in times of need. My own opinion 1s, that 
L « during this interval [of ſoliciting and paſling the act] many 


. difficulties were ſurmounted by means, which violence would 


have ſuppreſſed; and that the general expectation of relief ac- 


| F 3 * zually created it, chiefly through the medium of a well-judged 
| forbearance,”— This extract contains much ſolid, and pro- 
Pound, ſenſe, which equally applies to the whole nation. Of 
E /. 200, ooo, which the corporation was enabled to iſſue, 


1 Pnly L. 70,000 were actually ifſued on the 15th of January 


794. IN the town was ſupported, and loothed, by the mea- 
re. 


d 2 September 
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1 September 1792. The buſineſs was now done *, 
Mil. The diſorder was cured. And, the commiſſioners 
i thereupon reported the condition of the patient to 
1 the great ſtate-phyſician: Sir, we have adminiſtered 
1979 your medicine, which has worked wonders; the pa- 
i tient is doing well; and will be well, if he will only 
0.1 i take care of himſelf. At this moment, you drive out, 
Wh to viſit the patient: you find him recovered : yet, 
100 you tell him, ſhaking your head, that he had been 
1 very ill: Upon my word, your imprudence had 
ll nearly coſt your life: beware, I pray you, of! ano- 
4. ther paroxyſm!— 
$i * I happen to have the following note, which I believe, i is 
ml ſufficiently accurate to ſhew how this . buſineſs was tranſ- 
6 | . . acted: — . 
| 0 14 The total amount of applications to the 5th of Auguſt, 1793 C. 3,724,824 
N N Fr Granted (as under) — 4. 2,129, 200 
7 | | Withdrawn — — 173 100 
1 Rejected — — 390, 524 
. Abandoned — — 617, oo 
— Undetermined \ = — 41 5,000 | | 
3 C. 3,724,824 
| | 1 1 4 There were granted to 
Wt MM Glaſgow — 319,730 
1 Leith — — 25,750 
% Banff — — 4.00 | 
7 0081 Perth — — 44000 
18 70 Dundee — — 26,000 | 
my Fa Edinburgh — — 44200 
4, 4800 Paiſley — — — 
1 Mi Tt | C. 404, 480 
| Wi London — 9 — 989, 700 
1 Mancheſter — — — 246, 500 
1 Briſtol — — — 41,500 
| 9 1 [ Ul j! Other places — _ — $10,000 
f ; 10 4. 2. 149, 200 
We ; | 5 
5 6 ce 1 
WT | 
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4 15 „ — Yes; but when comfort comes, like a fury, | 
3 e With a whip in her hand, tis a ſore matter to meet affliction l 
ers 
to Ihe recovery of the patient, however, does not 
red 8 enable you to trace the diſorder to its true cauſe. 
pa- Hoy can a phyſician trace the cauſe of any diſeaſe, 
only if he will not aſcertain facts, and weigh circumſtan- 
Jut ces; if he will delude himſelf. with falſe appear- 

> 1 
yet, 2 and fallacious inferences ? Youdelude your- 
\ 
ARE ſelf with aſſerting, as a cauſe of our commercial 
had diſtreſs, to be true, what you had an opportunity 
1 of knowing to be falſe, that our cuſtomers did not pur- 


baſe *. yet, our cuſtomers never purchaſed ſo 
| many goods as in the three years, preceding our 
ve, is 374 diſtreſſes, in 1793. Our cuſtomers, ſay you with 


tran - the ſame breath, did wot pay for our manufactures: 
pet, there were never ſuch great importations, as 

. 
— in 1790-91-92; amounting, on an average, to 
. I 9,476,000, a year. Moreover, immenſe ſums 
flowed in, you immediately add, to be inveſted in 
1 | our funds. Here, you blow hot! But, you ſoon 
724,24 ub oin, that there was an efflux of the precious 
metals f. Now, you blow cold! In this, however, 

3 1 
0 * gueſs right; as any clock will point at the 

| Ks * Inpage 13. | 

1 7 There is very little gold bullion exported. of filver, there were exported 
of | Ounces. 
to all countries, — in 1790 — 5,858,987 
75 10 Franee, — in 1790 — 613,667 
404, 80 to all countries, — in 1791 — 55115145 
989,70 to France, — in 1791 — 536,498 
137,020 to all countries, — in 1792 — 7,031,010 
246,500 to France, — in 1792 — 2,909, 486 
— 


It is, in this year 1792, that you aſſert great ſums of money were ſent from 
: Z rance to Great-Britain? 


d 3 true 
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true hour, once in the day*. You indeed play an 
zmirable game of croſs purpoſes throughout your 
thirtcenth page. All contradictions, ſays Sidney, 
* g:9w in thoſe minds, which neither abſolutely 
F gb the rock of virtue, nor freely ſink into the 
e tea of vanity.” 

Wen we have thus eſtimated the value of con- 
tradifions, it is eaſy to perceive, from this cal- 
culation, how little our commercial diſtreſſes were 
owing to a greater, or a leſs, export of manufac- 
tures ; to the flux, or efflux of bullion; to the price 
of coins, or to the rate of exchange; all which had 
been long favourable to this country, and continued 
favourable to the moment of our bankruptcies. Tt 
is of as little uſe to eſtimate the property, which our 
circulating paper is ſuppoſed to repreſent. Property 
1s neither repreſented by paper, nor paper by pro- 
perty. It is not true, either in theory, or practice, 
that paper circulates on the ſecurity of property. 
All commercial paper does circulate, and ought to 

* The price of filver on the exchange of London ſhows the great effect of 


the export of bullion to France, and of preventing tkis export. The prices 
were as under: 


* 


d. 
in 1790 the price was — — 3 32 per ounce 
in 1791 — — — 5 27 
in 192 — — — 3 5 
in January, February, March, April, 1793 5 33 
in May and Iune = ajns 5 14 
in June to Ahzuſt — — © 1 
in Auzuſt to 12th November — 5 14 
Afterwards _ — 1 8 


When the export of bullion to France was ſtopt, the price of ſilver gradually 
fell to 5 5. per ounce, ich is a remarkable fact, that proves how muck the 
demand from Fronct operated on the market price, 
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circulate, on the faith of commercial credit, which is 
quite diſtin& from ſolid property. I grant, how- 


'” ever, the more of property enters into the judg- 


merit, which we form of commercial credit, the more 


2} ſtable we think it, though property, without pru- 


dence, and integrity, is of little avail. We inquire 


about a merchant's punctuality, his honeſty, and his 
F management, but ſeldom about his capital, which it 


UE is impoſſible to diſcover. In fact, ſome of the 


res bankers, in this nation, have done vaſt bu- 
ſineſs for ages, on the credit, of their honeſty, 
Punctuality, and management, with very little capi- 


; 0 tal. A bill of exchange is accepted, and paid, on the 
commercial credit of the drawer, without 1 calcula- 
tion of the property, which it may repreſent. When 
traders, indeed, are little connected, bills are often 
accepted on the credit of property conſigned, or to 
be conſigned; but, theſe are ſpecial caſes, which 
prove the general rule. By ſuppoſing, that paper 
ook repreſents property, you were led to ſuppoſe, that 
11 our commercial credit was greatly affected by the 
inſecurity, which the war brought with it, as to our 
iſ Hoating property, our factories, in Africa, and our 
illands, in America. But, do fact, and experience, 
1 | bear you out, in your /zpprſe* No: our commer- 


cial credit was little affected, during the diſtreſſes 


of the American war, when ſeveral of our iſlands 
7 vere poſſeſſed by the French, and our African fac- 
XX tories, and floating property, were more inſecure. 


But, the invaſion of Holland by Dumourier was 


; N a biow aimed at the credit of all Europe, ſay you “. 


* In page 16. 
| d 4 1 J admit 
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J admit your aſſumption, but I deny your inferences. 
It is not true that, in conſequence of Dumourier's 
invaſion, any of our houſes either fell, or tottered. 
I cannot learn, that any Dutch houſes either fell, or 
tottered, in conſequence of Dumourier's invaſion. 
Yet, it is true, that the bankruptcy of our Burton, 
Forbes, and Gregory, on the 16th of March, after 
the repulſe of Dumourier, did cauſe two bankrupt- 
cles, in Holland. * When you have ſuppoſed, what 
my inquiries concradict, that the invaſion of Du- 
mourier had overturned our commercial houſes, 
you add +, with more felicity, than fact, A finular 
« effect took place, in various parts of the conti- 
& nent, and the action, and reaction, of ruin, 
ce ſpread far and wide.” A ſimilar effect did not 


take place, in Flanders, which Dumourier over-ran, 


plundered, and inſulted. There have, in fact, been 
no bankyupicies in Flanders; owing to the ſtabili- 
ty, and prudence, of her traders. My inquiries 


warrant me in faying, that there have been no 


bankruptcies in Italy, in Switzerland, in Turkey, 
or in the interior of Germany, whatever there may 
have been at Hamburgh. Aye, but the royal plun- 
derers oppreſſed and deſtroyed the bank of Warſaw 1. 
You allude probably to the failure of Tepper. The 
banking houſe of Peter Tepper and Company, at 


| Warſaw, which had long borne the character of 


* Namely, David Van Lennep, and F. Abrahams, Son, 
and Fetting, of Amſterdam, 


+ In page 16. f In page 16. 
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vaſt opulence, was, in truth, by unbounded ex- 


pences, and relaxed management, become really 
inſolvent. As their diſtreſſes came on, they acted, 

like other bankrupts. Making uſe of their charac- 
ter for opulence, and pretending to want money for- 


| ſupplying the court, they induced ſeveral foreign mer- 


chants to accept their bills, and to 8 their 
paper. But, ſuch pretences, and projects, cannot 
laſt long. The houſe of Tepper at length failed, 
in February 1793. And its fall brought on the 
fate of ſeveral houſes, in Poland, in Ruſſia, in 
Hamburgh, and in Amſterdam. When J compare 
your hiſtory of theſe tranſactions with facts, I am 


ready to cry out with Chapman: 
« We mutt, in matters morall, quite reject 
« Vulgar opinion, ever led amiſſe: 
„And let authenticke reaſon be our guide, 
« The wife of truth, and wiſdom's governeſs.“ 


If, with authenticke reaſon for our guide, we ex- 
tend our inquiries to Peterſburgh, we ſhall find, 
that you do not quite reject vulgar opinion. © Fif- 
cc teen houſes, in Peterſburgh, concerned in the trade 
to China, failed together,” ſay you *. Except 
in your gazette, I cannot find theſe failures, in any 
of the gazettes of Europe, either printed, or writ- 
ten. If you were aſked for your authority, you 
would anſwer, in your uſual tone: © If it were pro- 
per, on ſuch an occaſion, to bring forward names, 
« each of thoſe aſſertions might be ſupported by 
« abundant proofs '. Yes ;— 

— The hardeſt things faith makes poſſible!“ 


'* In page 16, the note. + In page 17. 
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But, I will not aſk for your authority. I will ad- 
mit, that there were ſeveral bankruptcies in Ruſſia, 
owing to the failure of Tepper. Yet, this admiſ- 
fion is nothing to your purpoſe : Tepper failed, as 
other bankers have failed, not from the preſſures 
of war, or the rapacity of power, but from un- 
bounded expences, and relaxed management. I 
will admit, that ſeveral houſes in the Britiſh factory 
alſo failed. Their fall was alſo owing to unbuunded 
expences, and relaxed management. Some of 
theſe houſes failed, not in conſequence of war, but 
in conſequence of peace. When the empreſs had 
impoſed her terms on Turkey, theſe Britiſh mer- 
chants ſuppoſed, that the exchange would riſe : but, 
it fell, aſter the peace, though they tried to ſupport 
it; and their failures were brought on by its fall. 
Here, is another example, how peace, full as much 
as war, may produce bankruptcies. Our alarming 


bankruptcies, in 1763, and 1764, happened after the 


peace of Paris: and our bankruptcies in 1772, 
and 1773, occurred before the commencement of 
the American war; owing, on both thoſe occa- 
ſions, to an 7mpeded circulation. Such, then, is the 
ruthleſs ruin, whoic action and reaction, you ſpread, 
far and wide, over Europe, with your wizard's 
wand ! | | 

From ſpreading ruin on the continent, you re- 
turn to ſpread ruin, in Lancaſhire; as if there were 
not diſtreſs enough, without the influence of your 
witchery. Here, you make the commercial diſ- 


* In page 18. 


treſs, 
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4— treſs, perhaps greater than in any part of the king- 
as dom *. For this perbaps greater diſtreſs, you im- 
— mediately aſſign an extraordinary reaſon. You. 
as Venture 10 ſay 7, that the univerſal ſtagnation there, 
es js in ſome degree to be attributed to the circum- 
n- ſtance, that promiſory notes were never iſſued by 
I any of the banking-houſes of Lancaſhire. 
ry « T hate theſe figures in locution; 
« "Theſe about-phraſes j——— 
ed - au - 
of FPaoou might as well venture to ſay, in theſe abou?- 
E | phrgfes that the apothecaries of Lancaſhire do not 
ad 8 deal in drugs, as that the bankers of Lancaſhire do 
er- not deal in paper. It is the very buſineſs of a 
ut, 5 banker to deal in paper, as it is the buſineſs of an 
ort 1 apothecary to deal in drugs. The Lancaſnire 
all. Wo | bankers did not indeed iſſue Bank notes, India 
ich 4 0 bonds, or Exchequer bills: but, every banker, every 
ing merchant, and every manufacturer, iſſued promiſory 
he notes; becauſe, without promiſory notes they could 
2, hot carry on their daily buſineſs. But, I will not 
of gquibble upon words; as quibbles, according to 
ca- Watts, enter not into ſerious inquiries, I will admit 
the what I was aſſured, by a merchant of Liverpool, 
ad, whoſe word I will take for *greater mat ters, that it 
rd's was not the practice of the banker of that town, 
to iſſue caſh notes, payable to the bearer, on demand : 
re- but, they dealt in diſcount, and exchange; giving 
Vere their bills, on ſuch occaſions. This is the practice, 
our to which you allude, when you talk wildly of no 
diſ- 


8 * In page 18. + In page 18. 


bankers 
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bankers iſſuing promiſory notes. Yet, after particu- 
lar inquiry, I affirm, that there were bankers in 
Lancaſhire, who did iſſue caſo notes, in their daily 
practice. The bank of Caldwell, in Liverpool, 
circulated paper to a vaſt amount, and ultimately 
ſtopt, for almoſt a million. Other banks of great 
ſolidity, whatever paper they iſſued, pauſed in their 
payments “. *. You fail, then, both in your fact, and 


in the cauſe, which you aſſign for the perhaps greater 
diſteręſs of Lancaſhire. 


« Falſe dreames do evermore the truth deny!“ 


That failure, and theſe pauſes, were alone adequate 
cauſes of the great diſtreſs of Lancaſhire. Yet, 
you ſtill have your falſe dreames ; that the banking- 
| Houſes, which circulate promiſſory notes, have not 
contributed, in any conſiderable degree, to our pre- 
ſent diſtreſs T. The truth is, without running into 
fantaſtical talk, that Lancaſhire, having a vaſt ma- 
nufacture, and an extenſive trade, muſt neceſſarily 
| be diſtreſſed, on ſuch occaſions, in a high degree. 
And, Lancaſhire was lately diſtreſſed by the ſame 
cauſe, that diſtreſſed the whole nation, an impeded 
circulation, which I have minutely traced to its 
true ſource. 

From Lancaſhire, you travel into cther counties, 
where you find the leaſt diſtreſs, in proportion as 


* In my liſt, fe of the Lancaſhire banks certainly ſtopt: 
but, there may have been a greater number, of which I have 
20 account. 


+ In page 19. 


they 
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they iſſued moſt paper, and moſt diſtreſs, where 
they iſſued leaſt paper“. This is one of your 
capital dogmas. Theſe poſitions you ſtate point- 
 edly as fats. You do this; 3 becauſe © ſome 


ce lament, ſeem diſpoſed to en our preſent 
« diſtreſſes, in a great meaſure, to the increaſe of 
« banking-houſes, iſſuing promiſory notes f.“ You 
name the Duke of Norfolk, as one, who had fallea 


into this miſtake T. Let, allow me to aſk, did you 


3 a | inquire about the increaſe of banks, before . 


| hed e before you chaſtiſed the Duke of Norfolk? 
No. Have you as wide connexions, and as good 
means of truly knowing country-affairs, as the Duke 
of Norfolk? No. Yet, you pretend to ſtate facts, 
without knowing facts, or inquiring for facts! 
« Theſe fervent "Teprebenders of things, eſtabliſhed 
ce by public authority,” ſays the judicious Hooker, 
« are always confident men; but their confidence, for 
« the moſt part, riſeth from too much credit given 
« to their own its; for which cauſe they are ſel. 
« dom free from error,” I have already made an 
eſtimate of the amount of that confidence, and of 
the extent of this error, by proving that, we had 
upwards of four hundred country banks, at the epoch 
of our commercial diſtreſſes ; and that, amid theſe 


" In p. 17-18-19. 
+ In p. 18. 
3 In p. 18, the note. 
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preciation neceſſarily takes place, which ſoon ereates 
embarraſſment, and finally ends in the ruin of indi- 


viduals, and in the diſtreſs of the country. In this | 


manner, over-trading, and over-banking, check 
themſelves, obſtruct circulation, and depreſs com- 
merce. And, late events, have ſhewn, in oppoſition 
to your theory, that in proportion as individuals, and 
towns, entered deep into ſpeculation, and over- 
charged circulation with paper, the individuals be- 
came embarraſſed in their affairs, and the towns 
were diſtreſſed in their traffic. Allow me to con- 
firm theſe arguments by a powerful fact. I have 
been aſſured, that the Duke of Devonſhire never 
would receive any other ſatisfaction for the rents of 
his lands, and the profits of his mines, in Darbyſhire, 
than a payment in gold and filver ; that, of courſe, 
this great example very much impeded the circula- 
tion of paper, in this county : but, that during our 
late commercial diſtreſſes, Darbyſhire was very 
little affected by the general embarraſſment. 

From dogma, the diſtance is not very great to 
abſurdity. After maintaining, that thoſe communi- 
ties were moſt diſtreſſed, which had the leaſt paper 
circulation, you inſiſt, * that thoſe banks, which 
depended on landed eſtates, were leſs affected, dur- 
ing late times, than any other. Yet, you had be- 
fore your eyes the fate of the Newcaſtle banks, 
which were built on land, without deriving an 
wiſdom from their adverſity, Aye, ſay you, what : 
thoſe banks wanted in pecie, they made up in /ecu- 
rity, No one ever goes to a bank for ſecurity, but 


* In p. 7—18, 


for 
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for ſpecie. The moment, that a bank talks of /e- 
rurity, it ceaſes to be a bank, whoſe buſineſs, and 


whoſe duty, it is, to pay all caſh-notes, | in ready mo- 


ney. Hence, we ſee; that land is the worſt foun- 
gation, on which a bank can be built. Du 
he projecting age of king William, a land bank 
Fas attempted, in England; but an attempt, which 
Fgriginated in folly, naturally failed. The famous 
John Law ſoon after tried to perſuade the people, 


During 


nd the parliament, of Scotland, that it was poſſible 
tc coin their lands into money, by means of a bank; 
t his project was poſtponed to more adventurous 

Ames. The bank of Ayr was a bank of land, 


ich, like your banks, had ſufficient ſecurity to give, 


hen it had no preſent ſpecie to anſwer prefling 


emands.“ The fate of that bank, and the diſtreſs; 
"Which it created, are ſtill remembered. 
"Mhile ruin vibrated in the ears of Great Britain; 


Xet; 


5 5 re were perſons, who were not deterred, by the 


bv pilt on land; and which, in your eſtirhate + ought, 


hen danger comes, to be leſs affected than any 
1 bas Ehers. ok the "— panic, indeed, runs 


1 
. 


and caſh, are as diſtin& in their qualities, as fire 


bank, will experience ſcarcity of gold and ſilver, 1 


Be. 
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were made on ſuch banks, which ſtopt, ſay yort, 
from the abſolute ſcarcity of gold and ſilver. Yet, land, 


and water. Land cannot perform the functions o 
caſh, any more than water can perform the func- 
tions of fire. Caſh can anſwer all. demands, but 9 
land can only offer ſecurity. Bank paper requires 
ready payment, which land cannot perform; and 
ſo, is unfit for the corner-ſtone of banks. But, thoſe * 
which had ſhewn a ſufficient foundation of rea} 
property, have been ſupported by public confi- 
dence, fay you. F Thoſe reſpectable perſons, who 
came forward, when confidence was the great want, 
to declare their confidence in thoſe banks, which 
they deemed worthy of confidence, whatever might 4 Fg 
be their capital, merit the higheſt praiſe, for their Y 4 . 
folid wiſdom, and true patriotiſm. But, obſerve MW 
the immediate effect of ſuch declarations. The | 
caſh notes, which were payable on demand, were 
thereby converted into promiſory notes, that were 1 
thus made payable at a future day. And, in this | 
manner, the caſh notes of the banks, which were 


received, and paid, as caſh, in daily life, were Pa T 


converted into mere ſecurities, for the payment of 
caſh, at ſome diſtant period. Theſe notes, vou 
add, returned into circulation, in the abſolute ſearcy | 
of gold and ſilver. Yes; every trader, and every 


Z 1 


when, from their fraudulence, or imprudence, che, 
are reduced to diſtreſſed circumſtances. But, che 


In page 18. 
+ In page 17—18. 
4 In page 18. 


1 
. 
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| was no abſolute ſcarcity of coins, in the nation, 
| The ſtate of the coinage at the mint; theicourſe of 
5 L | the exchange the export of bullion, and the price 

of foreign coins on the Change; all demonſtrate, 


that there was no want of coins, in the coffers of 
rey who ought to have them for preſent uſe, - In 
f L 1 Darbyire, where payments were generally made 
n coin, there was; during our commercial embar- 
9 BY raſſments, no real ſcarcity of gold and ſilver. In 
, Other counties, where coin had boa driven from Cit. 
a Culation by paper, and banks were conducted on 
A Capitals, that could not be readily converted into 
1 Feaſh, there was doubtleſs a ſcarcity of gold and ſilver, 
t, as there ever is, amidſt the wilds of ſpeculation, and 
'h x on the heaths of folly. 
ht. 1 In Scotland, you immediately add, “ as a confirma- 
1r | 


tion of your theory, the commercial diſtreſs, thou oh 
YE L eat is much leſs, than in England. If ſcarcity of 
he gold and ſilver would make diſtreſs, Scotland ought 
Ie. to have had her full ſhare of diſtreſs. You aſſign as a 
TC | by that only one banking-houſe has there failed. f 
b | | he fact, however, is, that ſeveral banks have ſtopt, 
ere in different parts of Scotland. But, I believe it is 
ws true, that the act of parliament 8, for ſuppreſſing 

„ Y ee paper and ſmall notes, has introduced into 
ou ber ſyſtem, ſince May 1766, a greater circumſpec- 
ci in 4 ion, which has prevented muchi miſchief. 1 The 


n 5 | Sea 


herl = -* Pagers, + In page 18. J Geo. 3. ch. 47. 

nere | | I An intelligent friend at Glaſgaw has lately written me on 
b 9 Mis ſubject, as follows: *The diſtreſs began to be felt here, in 
'M e 2 | a few 
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this being the cauſe of our commercial diſtreſſes, it 


more of the country banks, in the weſt of Scotland, were un- 1 
der temporary difficulties, but made no pauſe; and having got 2 


banks here did certainly continue to diſcount ſome bills, but in 
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great principle, and various proviſions, of this alu⸗ 
tary law, by converting all paper bills into caſn 
notes, payable on demand, ſtab your theory to the | 

heart. 3 
Yet, you perſevere in your peculiar notions of 
paper and banks unto the end. In your poſtſcript to i 
a ſecond edition, you triumph in the confirmation of ñ̃⁸ 
your reaſoning, reſpe&ing paper money.“ So far from 


is now found, under proper regulations, to be the beſt 
alle viations for them that the times admit: and, as 
a juſtification of your perſeverance, you aſſert as a 


R 


a few days after it began in London, in the month of Februar 
laſt: but, we had no failures till the 28th of March, when the ñ⁵⁸ 
banking houſe of Murdoch, Robertſon, and Company were made 
bankrupts, for about J. 115, 00. This was followed by the 
banking houſe of A. G. and A. Thompſons, who owed about BW 
L. 47,000. The firſt will pay every ſhilling to their creditors ; "i 
and it is ſuppoſed, that the laſt will do ſo alſo. One or two 1 


aſſiſtanee they went on; and, as all the other banks did, drew in 
their funds, and leſſened their engagements. Some of the 


a leſs degree than formerly. All of the banks were under the 4 
neceſſity of allowing many of ſuch bills, as they held to be re- 
nea ved, at two or three months date, either in whole, or in part, 1 | 
according to circumſtances, which, in fact, was the ſame thing 
as anew diſcount. In this way all our banks have been go- 
ing on to this hour, by making renewals, when they could not 4 


obtain payment, endeavouring to leſſen the amount at every ti 
renewal; ſo as gradually to draw in their funds.“ — This is a to 
true picture of the other commercial parts of Seotland, where on 


ether banks failed, and thoſe, which ſtood the ſhock, were 1 
obliged to do the beſt they could with their ee. 7 
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fact, © that a bank has been eſtabliſhed at Liver- 
pool, for this expreſs purpoſe.” Did you inquire, 
my deareſt Sir, about the truth of this aſſertion, 
before you ſent it out into the world, as a fact? 
Whatever you may have done, I have inquired about 
tze eſtabliſhment of this new bank at Liverpool. 
And, I am juſtified in ſaying, that there has been 
Y none. You had five banks, when our commercial 
3Z diſtreſſes began; one of which ſtopt; one pauſed ; 
one, that neither ſtept, nor pauſed, is declining the 
A | -buſineſs: but, no new bank has been ſince eſtabliſh» 
ed, or is likely to be. I am thus led on to ſay ex- 


| to the cauſe of our deranged circulation. In the 
midſt of thine unreſt, you cannot regard unbounded 
banking, and unlimited paper, as the cauſes of our 
commercial diſtreſſes. And, you are induced by. 
wet thou, in conceit deſign ft, to mantain the converſe 
9 24 of 


de plicitly of you, as a writer, commercial, and politi- 
- cal, what Dalrymple ſaid of Burnet, that whenever | 
ur . . . . | 
s: your 4ertions are tried, by inquiry and fact, they 4 
wo never ſtand the teſt. Of your opinion, as a writer, 
an- commercial and political, permit me to repeat from 
80 % Daniel: - 
In | 5 
bs ” Oh! malecontent ſeduging gueſt, 
X TR 1 Contriver of our greateſt woes; 
the Which borne of winde and fed with ſhowes, 
8 5 A Do'ſt nurſe thyſelf in thine unzef, 
_ 1 Judging ungotten things the beſt, 
. Or what thou in conceit deſign'ſt. 
ung v3 | 
O- A ; 8 . 89 0 
3 Led away by the /educing gueſt of opinion, you con- 
very tinue a malecontent againſt fact and experience, as 
is a 
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of the propoſition, that the anus of the beſt things is 


| the worſt. The abuſe of religion, the abuſe of li- 


berty, the abuſe of banking, the abuſe of paper- 
money, you are thus obliged to ſupport; judging 
ungotten things the beſt, Though thoſe abuſes of the 
beft things, may be deemed the contrivers of our 


_ greateſt woes, yet do they bring their own antidote 


with them. Unlimited paper has its limits: and 
unbounded banking has its bounds. The country 
banks, which, when confined within their ſpheres, 
did conſiderable good ; when unreſtrained by their 
ſeveral ends, have lately done immenſe miſchief, 


to this nation. Nevertheleſs, they are ſo interwoven * 
into the whole texture of our domeſtic ceconomy, | b 
that they cannot be torn out, without injuring the 3 
commercial web. | J 
Happy is it for mankind, that every evil brings 
its own remedy, unleſs imprudence ſtep in, to aggra- F 


vate misfortune, by its reformations. We have 
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already derived commercial benefits from our com- b 


mercial derangements. Speculators now ſee, that 


there are limits, beyond which, they cannot ſafely | 


paſs. Bankers at length perceive, what indeed re- 


quired not the help of experience, that by iſſuing } 
too much paper, they may loſe all. Merchants of 


real capital and true knowledge will do more buſi- 3 


neſs to more profitable purpoſe, fince traders of no 
capital and little moderation, have been forced to 


give way. Manufacturers have learned, from recent 


miſery, that there are bounds, both to giving, and 


* 


receiving : 


Ixxi 
receiving, wages *. Diſtruſt will be baniſhed from 
our iſland, as thoſe, who ſtood the teſt of the late 


rrials, muſt, like gold from the furnace, be deemed 
more worthy of confidence. The traders of Lon- 
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don have learned not to be ſo eaſily frightened by 


the rule of three. The meaſure of iſſuing exchequer 
bills has at once evinced the alacrity of parliament to 


ſupport credit, and the good effects, which no vaſt 


ſum, when prudently applied, can produce on the 
extended ſurface of general circulation. And, the 
whole world has ſeen with wonder, during the ſe- 
vereſt trials, that the people of this nation have vaſt 
property, excluſive of paper, and unbounded re- 


My commercial correſpondent at Glaſgow, whoſe ſound 
ſenſe and genuine veracity, I will warrant, wrote to me, on che 
gth of December 1793, as follows: 

The truth is, that moſt of us are of opinion, that the late 
ſtagnation has been exceedingly uſeful to our trade; and that if 
it does not proceed too far, it will be attended with the moſt 
beneficial conſequences to men of real capital: For, previous 
thereto, the ſales were ſo rapid, the returns ſo quick, and money 
ſo abundant, that much bufineſs was eſtabliſned upon little better 
than mere paper ſpeculation, or circulation alone, which is now 
at an end. The wages of our labourers, too, had got to fuch a 
height, chat we muſt, in all probability, have been gradually 
undermined in foreign markets, by foreign manufactures; and 
if this had once occurred, it would have been much more dif- 
ficult to recover from, than any temporary ſhock, like the pre- 
ſent. Beſides, theſe high wages occaſioned much idleneſs and 


diſſipation; and much of the time of our workmen was con- 
ſequently ſpent in ale-houſes, where they became politicians, 


and government-mongers, reſtleſs and diſcontented. Upon the 
whole, therefore, we may ſay with truth, that all, which has 
Hitherto happened, has been for the beſt.— Theſe Jacacious 
obſervations apply equally to the whole nation. 


c 4 


ſources, 
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ſources, without exhanſting their ſtrength. Let then 


the right-ous perſevere with patience, ſupported 


with this c-n/olatic;, ſaith the wiſe man, that their | 
labour ſhall not be in vain. — 


But, while hope cometh to all; 
« Hope, te ſad heart's help, the ſick thought's friend ;?? 


&:firyſt domineers in your mind, commercial and 


political. There is a ſituation, ſay you“, who 
ſpeak out plainly, that a good citizen muſt brood 


over, in /ience ; but which the rapid career of our 


adva;ily does not admit to be long abſent from his 


thoughts. Yet ;— 


To hope too mac 1s boldly to preſume : : 
To hope too little is baſely to deſpaire. 


The funding ſyſtem is the ſpectre, which, as it makes 
you hope 100 little, haunts your daily dreams, and 


nightly watchings. It may aſſuage a little your 
irritations, at eaſt fave the ſenſibilities of your 


readers, if I examine briefly the reaſonableneſs of 


this baſe deſparre. 


Whether the practice of funding arofe from ac- 
cident, ar from deſign ; whether from a ſemi-Har- 
barousF, or a whole-barbarous ſtate of ſociety, is a 
queſtion, which is more curious than uſeful. Every 
people adapt their practice to their circumſtances. 
And, they generally continue the modes of their fa- 
chers, whether ſuch relate to religion, or govern- 
ment, to commerce, or finance, when they perceive, 


that ſuch practices were founded in wiſdom, and are 


* 18 —19. 7 In p. 4. 


matured 
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matured by experience. The funding. ſyſtem of the 


ancients was to lock up the circulating ſpecie in 2 
public treaſury. But, though this example has been 
copied by ſome of the moderns, it would ruin, by im- 
peding circulation, our commerce, and revenue, in 
a twelvemonth. The funding-ſyſtem of the good 

old times of our Edwards and Henries, conſiſted, 


in withdrawing, from the current coin, a portion of 


the bullion, or precious metal, which formed their 
real value ; and thereby deſtroying the ſtandard, 
which formed the general uſefulneſs of the coins, 
as money. This practice was propoſed, during the 
oreat re-coinage in King William's reign, for the 
laſt time ; and, were 1t thought of at preſent, would 
ruin us, in a week. It was a much wiſer meaſure, 
which was adopted by the ſtateſmen, who accom- 


pliſhed the Revolution, in 1688, when they wanted 


money, for defending the Revolution, to borrow 
large ſums of the few, and to impoſe ſmall ſums an 
the many, in the way of tax, to pay the yearly in- 
tereſt of the principal borrowed. And, the wiſe 
men, who ran riſques for the Revolution, thought 
it juſt, that their deſcendants ſhould ſhare in the 
burdens, as they were to enjoy the benefit, without 
a riſque. It was, at that happy epoch, that a public 
debt, and a public revenue, may be ſaid to have 
commenced, from a conſtitutional cauſe, which had 
for its end, the preſervation of our religion, and 
laws, and the ſafety of our property and perſons. 
Such, then, was the ſemi-barbarous ſtate of ſociety, 

to which, in your ſentimental hiſtory, you reter the 
| origin of the funding- ſyſtem. 


Whether 
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Whether it were founded in ſemi-barbarous po- 
licy, you yet acknowledge, that it at once multiplied 
the means of warfare twenty-fold *. You are fo cer- 
tain of the truth of this propoſition, that you imme- 
diately repeat, that the convenience of the funding- 
ſyſtem is ſuch to the governments of Europe, 
ce that it enables them, on the commencement of 
ce wars, to multiply their reſources, for the moment, 
£ perhaps twenty- fold f. And, becauſe the funding- 
ſyſtem does multiply the reſources of Great-Britain, 
twenty-fold, you come out, in your zeal of patriot- 
iſm, to decry this ſyſtem, to entecble the ſtate, and 
to cripple the nation. 


« Such are the civil tumults of his ſpirits; 
He doubts, ſtormes, threatens, rues, complaines, implores ! . 
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Amid this civil tumult, you doubt, and complain, 
that the funding - ſyſtem anticipates and exhauſts the 
public revenue, and tends to bring on peace, or de- 
ſolation . Theſe doubts, and complaints, muſt be 
allowed to be in your beſt ſtyle of probation. You 
ſuppoſe, that the public revenue is a ſpecific annuity, 
which may be impaired, but cannot be augmented. 
Is your ſuppoſition true? No. Is your concluſion 
Juſt? No. And, experience evinces, in oppoſition to 
your theory, that the public revenue of this nation 
has not been exhauſted ; has conſtantly increaſed, in 
Proportion to the deſires, and abilities of the people. 
Far from being anticipated, it has been progreſ- 
fively advancing in its amount, from the epoch of 
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the funding- ſyſtem, to the commencement of the 
preſent war. What you, however, want in argu- 
ment, you endeavour to make up from the authority 
of Hume, with his ignorance of fact, and his inex- 
perience in revenue. I have already ſhewn how lit- 
tle he knew of the ſtate of the country, either when 


he wrote, or when he died, The nation had ad- 


vanced, and was advancing, with rapid progreſs, 
from infancy to youth. It continued to increaſe 
from youth, at the date of his deceaſe, with the 
ſame rapidity, to manhood, even to the days, when 
you wrote your letter. You were, however, too buſy, 


or too much pre-occupied, to ſee that progreſs of 


the people, in all which can make a nation rich, 
energetic, and powerful. Without attending to that 
progreſs, no preciſe judgment can be formed of the 


| ſtate of the nation, or of the truth of your de- 


duction. 

It was in order to in you to form a true 
judgment, as to that progreſs, and the inferences 
deducible from it, that I laid before you ſo many 
proofs, with regard to the continual augmentations of 


the produce of our land and labour, notwithſtanding 
every obſtruction, 


From thole proofs, you may 
fee, that the income of our lands has greatly in- 
creaſed. . From thoſe documents, you may per- 
ceive, how much the profits of our manufactures, of 
our trade, and of our ſhipping, have augmented, 
under conſtant encouragement. And, from thoſe 


. evidences you may alſo infer, how much the income 


of monied-men has, moreover, grown, under the in- 


ing 


Quences of our conſtitution, Now it is by throw- 
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ing together the ſeveral gains of thoſe reſpe&ive 
claſſes, that we can form an adequate judgment of 
the vaſt income of the people, which has continually 
Increaſed, and is daily increaſing. And, the public 
revenue is merely an inconſiderable portion of the 
uncalculable gains of the nation, which the nation 
appropriates for che public good. If C. 14, ooo, ooo 
were the permanent revenue of the public, on the 
5th of January 1794, what is there to prevent the 
nation, if, ſeeing adequate cauſe, it ſhall think 
proper, to augment the permanent revenue to 
L. 28,000,000 a year? In doing this, there is no 
phyſical impoſſibility, were the nation to think it 
wiſe. In making that great augmentation, there 
is no political impoſſibility, were the nation, per- 


ceiving her deareſt intereſts at ſtake, to think it 


falutary. I have taken this ſtrong poſition, in order 
to expoſe the weakneſs, of reaſoning, from a ſuppo- 
ſition, without ground, and of truſting to an au- 
thority, without knowledge. 

Yet, you perſevere, in your opinion, after your 
reaſon is exploded. © The funding-ſyſtem 1s preciſely 
e the ſame,” ſay you“, © as to the community, 
*« that mortgaging the revenue of an eſtate, to raiſe 
[* a preſent fum of money, is to the individual,” 
But, is a mortgaged eſtate in a continual courſe of 
improvement? No.—lIs our Iſland i in a continual 


courſe of improvement? Yes.—Here, then, you 


fail. Is the income of a mortgaged eſtate in a con- 
ſtant train of augmentation? No.,—lIs the income 
of the people in a conſtant train of augmentation ? 


In p. 4. | | 
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Ves. Here, again, you fait The creditor may 
ſell, at an under value, the mortgaged eſtate, by 
forecloſing the mortgage, in order to obtain the 


principal- money lent. He who lends to the pub- 
lic cannot forecloſe a mortgage, which he has 


not got, nor demand the principal, that was not 


promiſed him; but, he is paid his half-yearly in- 


tereſts, according to the contract, out of an increaſing 


revenue. Here, too, you fail in your inſtance, 
which has not one analogy to ſupport it. Yet, 


you - perſevere, in ſhutting your eyes, to the 
progreſſive improvement of the country, and to the 
growing income of the people. In this ſpirit, you 
compare the funding-ſyſtem to a ſpenathrift, whoſe 
income is without care, and whoſe expenditure 1s 
without bounds “. But, the ſpenathrift ſpends all, 
and ſaves nothing. Self-intereſt, however, limits the 
expences of the people, and prudence ſets no bounds 


to their accumulations, which, as money makes mo- 


ney, continually add million to million. Thus, you 


once more fail, in your example, which has not one 


ſimilitude. - Yet, when you have failed in your rea- 
ſons and authority, in your inſtances and example, 
you at length cry out 


Fate ſome future bard ſhall j join 
In ſad ſimilitude of griefs to mine. 


You are now led by fate, to enumerate among your 
griefs r, that, © the funding-ſyſtem prevents the 
«« people, during wars, from feeling the immediate 
" „ preſſure of the expence, by transferring it, in a 

« great meaſure, to poſterity.” Your whole book 


In p. 5. ＋ In p. 5. 
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Evil 
is written to prove, what no man, no woman, tio 
child, ever denied, that war is an evil. Neverthe- 
leſs, you here complain, in the bitterneſs of your ſoul, 
that the immediate preſſures of the people are 
lightened, amid the evils of war! You are, how- 
ever, all alive about the ſufferings of poſterity, 
though it appears not, that you are ready, with 
ether philoſophers, to riſque all for poſterity. At 
the Revolution, our ſtateſmen, and our people, 
thought it wiſe, that poſterity ſhould ſhare in the 
expence of a laſting good, which had coſt them 
much blood and creaſure, Their poſterity, feeling 
the benefit, without their danger, never begrudged 
the expence. And, as we have improved the in- 
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heritance, which is to deſcend to our children, it is 


equally juſt, that poſterity, who will not have our 


battle to fight, ſhould participate in the expence. 


In the laſt eleven years, we have paſſed more than 


a thouſand laws *, for making local improvements, 
and domeſtic mehorations. In executing theſe laws, 


2 


much ſkill, much money, much labour, were laid 


out upon the land we live in. If our poſterity were 
to bring our iſſand to the hammer, they would ſell it 
for more than fifty per cent. of its preſent value, 
in conſequence of thoſe improvements. 
poſterity, unleſs our wiſdom be thrown away, will 
live under a conſtitution, which, as it is gradually 
improved by circumſpection, will be more mel- 
lowed by age. > 
In this manner, will poſterity be enabled to meet 
the evil day, which your ſecond fight clearly foreſccs, 


See the following Eſtimate, P. 244. 
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and your prophetic pirit loudly foretells *. As 
hoſtilities approached our ſhores, the affected phi- 
loſophers, and puny pamphleteers, raiſed a con- 
certed cry againſt the funding-ſyſtem, which no 
longer exiſted in our policy, but might exiſt, in our 
practice, as one of the reſources of the nation. The 
miniſter of the revenue, with the applauſe of the 
country, had relinquiſhed erewhile the funding- 
ſyſtem}. His attention had already found means 
to provide for great exigencies, without the help 
of the funding-ſyſtem. His activity had moreover 
eſtabliſhed the firking-fund, which may be regarded, 
as the true anodyne of the funding-/y/tem; and 
which mitigates the malady, that will lurk in the 
habit. But, this anodyne does not allay your irri- 
tations. Your painful ſenſations, no doubt, made 
you cry out with thoſe, who affect great care for 
poſterity, againſt the funding- ſyſtem, which no 
longer exiſted in uſe; but which neceſſity might 
again bring into action. You faw neceſſity coming 
forward with her command; yet, diſregarding the 
prime <viſdom, you ſtep aſide from daily life, to in- 
ſtru& us, that this command ought not to be obeyed. 
And, you ee through many a page, 
40 | Meceſſity and chance 
8 not me; and what I will is fate.” 

Nay, if what you will be fate, it is in vain to 
plead, neceſſt tas quod co git defendit. And, however 

In p. 5—7- | 

t The expence of preparing lately for a rupture with Spain, 


amounting to about LF. 3,000,000, was provided for without 
funding. See 4 Brief Examination, & c. p. 43. 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary, the funding- ſyſtem may be, during the 


preſſures of war, the neceffity is no juſtification, in 
your ſyſtem of ethics, though it is then adopted, as 


one of the reſources of the finges But, ſuch is the 
power of your logick, that ſhe ever and anon con- 
founds the good with the bad; and ſuch the conſiſtency 


of your wiſdom, that, in ſtriking at the abuſe; 


ſhe meantime ſtabs the 2 of a principal ſtrength, 
which defends your aſſaulted country. 
In this ſtrain of logiek it is, that you argue, be- 


cauſe all things will have an end, che tuading-ſyſtem | 


muſt have an immediate end. Are we to go on 
for ever in this extraordinary career, you aſk. It 
is impoſſible, you immediately add. For, © the 


cc reſources, through which we have been enabled 


c to ſuſtain our enormous burdens, are in a great 
« meaſure dried up* .” When you iſſue your will, 

ou make our burdens increaſe; notwithſtanding the 
Conſtant operations of the ſinking- fund. And; 
when you wave your wand, © the whole fabric of 
e our proſperity totters to the baſe f. But, your 


enchantments, I have already broken a thouſand 


times, by a power, which no enchantments can 
ſtand. By facts, I have proved, that the epoch of 
the war was alſo the epoch of our greateſt proſ- 
perity, when the ſources of our power were neither 
dried up in their fountain, nor leſſened in their flow. 
By experience, I have ſhown, that our people en- 
Joyed, at that ra, more productive 1 income, from 
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land, and from labour; from maraligrs and traffic, 


from ſhipping and adventure, than they had ever 
poſſeſſed, in the moſt proſperous period. And, the 
following Eſtimate adds its confirmations of this ex- 
perience, and of thoſe facts, by ſhowing the cauſes; 
and tracing the progreſs, of our nn pro 
perity. 


Feb your ſceptical doubts, are not Steed vou | 
declare. it to be impoſſible, that this extraordinary 


career can go on—for ever. Nay; for ever! 1 
pretend not to enquire what is to happen to the 
end of time. This is one of the four points, which 


ARISTOTLE faith, ought not to be brought in queſtions 


and which your relation Doctor Willſon, ſets forth; 


becauſe ſome heades are very bold to enter farther than 
wwitte can reache, or els have a mynde vainly to queſtion 


of things not needfull . But, of things, that are xeed- 
ful, I will inquire. What ſpace, and what time, are 


to bound the induſtry of an induſtrious people, is 


the queſtion ; while their induſtry ſhall continue, 
to act, and improve; to be urged by intereſt, and 
quickened by. profit; to be enlightened by genius; 
and helped by machinery; to be excited by emula- 
tion, and exalted by opulence. | 


Let us attend their progreſs with our mani and 
illuſtrate their modes by. examples. The youth, when 


he enters the commercial world, is without money, 


without experience, and without connections. Every 


ſtep he takes, he perceives, from his embarraſſ- 


ments, che want of all theſe SES He _ De 


* Logike J 587, p. 88. 
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him, in the career of f indultry, his deri, who have 
the aid of money, the guide of experience, and the 
help of connections. He feels the match to be un- 
equal. And, he knows, that he has only to truſt to 
more active diligence, to redoubled œconomy, and 
to preſevering management. He now 3 that 
by theſe means, he has made ſo great an advance, 
as to have more behind, than "before; him. And 
he perſeveres, in his induſtry, with augmented 
means, till he arrives at the goal, with none before 
him, and crowds behind him. May we not take 
the example of a town, which is poſlibly compoſed 
of many ſuch individuals. Liverpool we have ſeen 
run the fame race.of enterprize, and obtain a ſimilar 
reward of wealth *. The hamlets, in her neighbour- 
hood, may advance into villages, while they act, in 
fubſervience to her career, but without vaſt efforts 
of diligence, and great attention to themſelves, they 
cannot expect to gain her extent, or opulence. Na- 
tions, in running the ſame race, feel ſimilar weak- 
neſs, when they ſtart : they too grow ſtronger as 
they advance; and, redoubling their efforts as they 
run, they arrive at- the goal, with augmented 
ſtrength. We have alſo beheld Great Britain run 
this career +. Vet, has it been ably debated, in our 
own times, whether a rich, and induſtrious, people. 
can be overpowered, or emulated, in trials of manu- 
facture, of traffic, and adventure, by a poor, and 
idle, people. And, the golden prize was aun, 


* Sree the rapid progreſs af Liverpool n, x- xi. 
7 See before, p. xv. —xvi. 
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by univerſal ſuffrage, to the .moſt wealthy, and 
diligent, people. But, may not a nation be com- 
pared with itſelf ; at different periods of its riſe, 
from feebleneſs, to vigour, and from vigour to ma- 
turity! ? The chief object of the following Eſtimate 
is, to exhibit to the beholder, Great Britain under 


every appearance of her various fortunes, in peace, 
and in war, from an inconfiderable beginning, and 


an uncommon advance, to unexampled proſperity, 


in 1792, when ſhe had acquifed all, that can make 
her more proſperous; {kill and capital; experience 
and connection. In this propitious moment, you 
ſtep out on the ſtage, with your harlequin's ſword, 

to ſtop her ardent career; You again call enchant- 
ment to your aid: 


c Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars againſt the fiery ſun; 
Murdering impoſſibility, to make 
What cannot be, //ight avork.” 


In this manner, you murder impoſſibility, in order 
to make 1t ſight work, to retard the further pro- 


greſs of an induſtrious people, with all the aids of 


knowledge, capital, and connection. You throw 


temporary obſtructions in their way; but, when 


they were much more feeble in their efforts, they 
ealily ſurmounted temporary obſtruftions; You 


introduce the evils of war: but, without fearing its 
_ misfortunes, they ſuſtained five wars, each of long 
duration, which did not ſtop their gainful courſe. 
Even on the return of peace, you can bankrupt 
thouſands: bur, at thoſe great epochs of bankruptcy, 


1764, and 177 3, an energetic people ſhook ſuch in- 
£2 | cumbrances 
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cumbrances from their ſhoulders, as dew drops 
from the lion's mane. By a ſuppoſe, you deftroy the 
whole market of our manufactures *: but,— 


« You come ſhort of your /#ppe/2 ſo far, 
That, after ſev'n years ſiege, yet 'Troy-walls. ſtand,” 


I have now endeavoured to anſwer the difficult 
queſtion, what ſpace and what time are likely to ſet 
bounds to the acquifitions of an induſtrious people. 
And my opinion is, though you narrow my ſenti- 
ment, by miſquoting- my ls +, that while their 

energy ſhall continue, their intereſt prompt, their 
emulation excite, their profit quicken, their genius 
diſcover, their machinery help, and their wealth 
enable; the incomes of the people will grow yearly 
greater, and their accumulations inereaſe age after 
age. You, however, can annibilate both Space and 
time; not, indeed, 10 make lovers happy, but, people 
diſcontented. In this laſt effort, for retarding the 
progreſs of our proſperity, I fee greater reaſon to 
admire your great reach of head, than to approve 
the better virtues of the heart. And it will be 
found, when diligence ſhall diſpel the miſts of ſo- 
phiſtry, that it is 4iſcontent alone, which can effec- 
tually ruin Great Britain. 

It is Tillotſon, who declares a difeomented ming 
to be on? of the greateſt evils of this world. With 
the recollection of this, I have often lamented to ſec 
wicked men, with their allies, the well-meaning 
men, endeavouring, by various arts, to turn the ſpirit 
of the people, from their true objects. By ſuch 


* In page 19. n In page 7, the note. 
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men, they are continually taught to clamour, like 
children in the nurſery, not for clas would do them 
good, but for what would do them harm. And, by 
ſuch men, they are prompted to regard one gratifi- 
cation, as only a ſtep to a new defire, and to a frei 


gratification, without ſatiety, or content. By ſuch. 


men, a reform of Parliament is continually held up 


before their EYES. Yet, no one induſtrious indivi- 


dual would gain a ſingle advantage, from ſuch a re- 
form; he would not be better protected in his per- 
ſon or his property, his liberty or religion; from it, 
he would not acquire one cuſtomer in buſineſs, or one 


facility in his enterprizes: : but, if you give him ſuf- 


frage, you increaſe his importance: no; nothing 
will give conſequence to the induſtrious claſſes, who 
become bankrupt, by attending more to the public 


| Intereſt, than their own. Opulence, which is ac- 


quired by conſtant induſtry, and ſteady attention, is 
the true road, in this happy Handy to genuine im- 
portance. 

We now begin to perceive, what ought to be the 
true objects of an induſtrious people. Nature has 


inſtructed every one to feel his own intereſt to be 


his chief good. By this energy, he is carried on to 
regard bis family, his pariſh, his county, and his na- 
tion, as the ſucceſſive objects of his particular affec- 
tion, while, in this ſucceſſion, they preſent themſelves 
to his care. And when every one buſies himſelt, in 
promoting his own intereſt, and caring for his own 
affairs, he thereby promotes the public intereſts, 
which conſiſt of the general aggregate of each par- 


ticular intereſt, Millions his "bromine rich and 
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happy, by conſidering the care of themſelves, as the | 
great object of life. Thouſands have ruined them 


ſelves, and degraded their families, by troubling 
themſelves about public affairs, more than their 
OWN, 


cc See the laborious bee, 
« For little drops of honey flee, 
„And there with humble ſweets content her induſtry ! 2 


He, then, who runs about to benefit his country, 


rather than his family, and himſelf, acts an unnatu- 


ral part, He indulges a paſſion, which carries him 
into the world, from home. And he neglects his 
own intereſt, without promoting the public 3 intereſts, 
which ariſe from the labours of millions, and the 
content of all. Herein, we ſee how the aggregate 


intereſt of a nation may be retarded by the inatten- 


tion, and overthrown by the imprudence of indivi- 
duals. When thouſands act a ſimilar part, this aggre- 
gate is leſſened to nothing. When that paſſion is car- 
ried into folly, by indulgence, and from folly is ani- 
mated by incitement, into enthuſiaſm, the intereſt 
of the public is ruined, while the ſafety of the ſtate 
1s endangered. Hence, | it came to be conſidered by 
the wit, as a point agreed, that nations may be 1n- 


fected with inſanity, as well as individuals; ſince | 


the madneſs of millions is the madneſs of a nation. 


Of ſuch paroxyſms of folly, and inſanity, hiſtory 


furniſhes many examples, if philoſophy would ſtoop 


to collect the precepts of experience. England 


was mad, during the reign of Charles 1ſt; Scotland 


was mad, during the happier times of Charles 2d; 


and, France, who has had her fits of inſanity before, 
| 4 15 
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is raving mad, at preſent. In the annals of each 


of theſe countries, during thoſe periods of frenzy, 
many leſſons of wiſdom may be collected, when the 
facts are accurately ſtated, and the inferences are 
preciſely drawn. Neither your friend Huuz, nor 
Lord Kaims, have extracted from the hiſtory of 
their countrv, during that period, much civil know- 
ledge, becauſe they were ignorant of facts. Yet, is 


it ſufficiently known, that the inſanity of Scotland 
was extremely fatal to her true intereſts, even after 


the fic had abated. The following detail of the 
population of Glaſgow, may be admitted as ſuffi- 


_ cient evidence of the deſtructive effects of diſcon- 


tent, on the trade, and numbers of a. people, even 
when it no longer raves :;— 


From 1656 to 1659 Glaſgow waz inhabited by — 14,565 Souls 
From 1660 to 1662 — — by — 12,901 


From 1690 to 1700 — — by — 12,714 


— 


How could Glaſgow flouriſh, when her people de- 


ſerted their homes; and men, women, and children, 
ran about the fields, in expectation of the fifth mo- 
narchy! In other parts of Scotland, which are now 
the moſt induſtrious, the inhabitants were equally 
fanatical; diſavowing the authority of the legiſla- 
ture, and contemning the power of the magiſtrate, 
And, whether fanaticiſm, be religious, political, or 
philoſophioal, it is ruinous to the nation, in pro- 


portion to the numbers, who are infected with its. 


horrors. We have a few at preſent, ſome of whom 
are infected with each ſpecies of fanaticiſm. Fave, 
when he was driven, by the public indignation, 
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from his home, in Southwark; declared, that he 
was ready to ſacrifice his wife and family, his houſe : 


and hig affairs, for the. cauſe. Greater men than 
Favel have avowed their wiſh to be hanged for 
a phantom. Allow me now to give you a pregnant 


example of a different tendency. It is a fact, that 
the ſeveral towns, in Forfarſhire, which are the 
buſy ſcenes of the linen manufacture, have doubled 


their inhabitants, in the laſt three-and-thirty years. 
The Sage, who ſaid that he knew how to make a 


ſmall eity great, has been, at all times, greatly cele- 


brated, for his wiſdom. The ſecret of the Sage, 
which is now-a-days plainly known, and often 
practiſed, conſiſted merely, in making mankind 
buſy themſelves about their individual affairs, 
Whether I am to congratulate the world, on your 
diſcovery. of the art of making a great - town ſmall, 
by ſpreading diſcontent, mult be left to time. 

I ſuſpect, however, that your ſecret has been long 
known, and often practiſed. Our annals, during 
the laſt three-and-thirzy years, furniſh melancholy 


. proofs af its publicity, and its practice. It was 


diſcontent, which brought on the war of 1739; it 
was diſcontent, which excived the American war; 


and it was diſcontent, which unhappily involved us, 
In the preſent war. There is, however, another 
ſecret, which it is of greater importance to be 
told: 


« Let us know 
6 What will tie up your di/contented ſword.” 


But, let us inquire whoſe diſcontented ſword it was, 
that did all that miſchief, at thoſe epochs ?-It was 
| 8 5 | not 


diſtributed, with liberal hands, the ſeeds of ſedition, 
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not the men of wifdom, or wealth, on either ſide 
of the Atlantic, who brought on the American war. 
No: it was the needy and wretched; the profli- 

gate and buſy; and the whole tribe of intriguing 

zealots, who are ever active, in levelling the high, 
without raiſing the low; that involved us, in the- 
fallies and expences of the American war; that made 

a great empire ſmaller in extent. Atter diligently 
collecting numerous documents, with regard to the 
paſſages of thoſe times, I would undertake to prove 
my poſition, by incontrovertible evidence, at the 
bar of The Old Bailey. It was the ſame tribe of in- 
triguing zealots, who, with their allies, the well- 
meaning men, engaged us in the preſent war. 
When various clubs, in diſtant parts of the king- 
dom, who met ſtatedly for the honeſt purpoſe of mer- 
riment, ſent addreſſes to the conſtituent aſſembly of 
France, what but mifchief could be expected, 
though they meant well? The conflituent aſſem- 
bly, indeed, did not want ſuch addrefles to induce 
their philoſophy, to involve their country, and the 
world in miſery, whoſe beginning we have ſeen, 
but whoſe end we know not. There were, in this 
iſland, other clubs, and other men, who often met, 
not in the gaiety of merriment, but in the gravity 
of diſcontent. Theſe men, and theſe clubs, entered 
into a ſympathetic alliance, with ſimilar men, and 
ſimilar clubs, in France. The great bond of their 
alliance was to purſue the ſame ends, by the ſame 
means. In purſuance of this treaty, they eſtabliſhed, 

in various places, diſquiet preſſes, from which they 


that 
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that they might reap, through the land, the harveſt 
of diſcontent. 
To this famous dave, between the Engliſh 
republicans and levellers, on the one fide, and the 
French republicans and jacobins, on the other, may 
be traced up the various libels, which, from the 
zra of the conſtituent aſſembly, were ſcattered with 
every wind, to miſrepreſent, and degrade, the 
Britiſh conſtitution, and to miſtate, and exalt, the 
French. They were aided in this 4nconftitutional 
attempt, by the zealots of innovation. And, they 
| were joined, on this occafion of miſchief, by their 
19 uſual allies, the well-meaning men, who are ever 
* ready, with their well-meaning 8 to make | 
1 good indifferent, and bad worſe, Indeed ; 


« IW:/l-meaners think no harm; but for the reſt, 
« Things ſacred they germany, and lence i is the beſt.” 
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Whether you entered into this confederacy, 
among the wwe!l-meaners, and the reſt, who things 
fecred maliciouſly pervert, I may conjecture, though 
cannot aſcertain. You certainly malign he 
church. You have plainly your inſinuations againft 
tbe ſtale, with © much to offer, in your beſt ſtyle, 
no doubt, in favour of the prerogative of the 
crown”. Herein, we may lee- 


« Cloſe the ſerpent fly, 
% Juſinuating, of his fatal guile 
& Gave proof unkeeded,”” 


_ You give ros enow of your contempt for the 
ccuſtituticn. And, you are not ſparing of your ſcoffs 


at 


£o 


. 
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at the 1 hundred volumes, in folio, of _—_ Aa- 


tutes . Thus, 
4 « The wanton hoy aclights to bend the ache 
« And /coffs at the vain witdom of the wiſe”. 


By * united efforts of thoſe allies, compoſed, as 
it was, of various parties, with diſſimilar deſigns, it 


happened, as in the days of CL AREN DON, © that 


« many ſober, well- minded, men, who were real 


c lovers of the peace of the kingdom, were im- 


e poſed upon.“ 
Yet, you cannot be ba that uch a con- 


federacy exiſted, though you ſaw the envoys paſſing, 


and repaſſing; though ſome of the agents departed 


from your own neighbourhood ; though you had read 


the public papers, which thoſe envoys had ſigned, and 
theſe agents had carried f. Still leſs can you believe, 
that any thing reſembling a plot really exiſted T. I 
grant, there was no meal-iuþ plot, no rye-houſe plot, 
no aſſaſſination plot. But, if many include one, little 
inquiry ought to convince you that, in 1792, exiſt- 
ed, within our ſea-girt iſle, a wide-formed conſpiracy 
againſt the ſtability of the conſtitution, and the au- 
thority of the magiſtrate. With more boaſt per- 


haps, than truth, it was aſſerted &, at the anniverſary 


See page 30—31. 
+ See A Collection of Addreſſes, tranſmitted by certain Eng- 


Iiſh clubs and ſocieties, to the national convention of France, 
&c. printed for ]. Debrett, 1793. 


+ In page 41. 


& See the evell-informed, and authentic, MORNING CHRONT- | 


CLE of the 14th of April, 1792. 
meeting 
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meeting of the conſtitutional ſociety, on the 13th 
of April, 1792, © that the members of the ſeveral 
ec conſtitutional ſocieties exceeded foriy thouſand 
© perſons.” If I believed the aſſertion in its full 
extent, I ſhould infer from it, that there had been 
forty thouſand conſpirators, who uniting, in one de- 
ſign, againſt the conſtitution, may not be impro- 
perly called the consTITUTIONAL CONSPIRACY, 
With this deſign, the forty thouſand conſpirators | 
were ſoon divided into ſef7;ons ; formed into clubs: 
and, under different denominations, but for ſimilar 
purpoſes, was eſtabliſhed, from all theſe, a Jacobin 
ſociety, in almoſt every pariſh, within our iſland. 
A ſtroke was ſoon after aimed at the conſpirators, 
by the king's meſſage to parliament, on the ſubject 
of ſeditious writings. Yet, lenity allowed the con- 
ſpirators to live, and permitted the conſpiracy 75 
ſhew its dang'rous brow by night. The univerſal aſ- 
ſociation of November, 1792, for ſupporting the 
conſtitution, made us awhile eſcape the blow of fac- 
tion and conſpiracy. The unanimous concurrence 
of the country, in the noble purpoſe, of defending 
the laws, and aiding the magiſtrate, beat the hydra 
to the ground. Yet, the hydrious monſter vas not 
killed by redoubled ſtrokes. And, when a gleam 
of ſucceſs erewhile ſhone with claſſt ic grace upon the 


— of liberty *, 


ae rebellions raiſe 
Their Yydra heads, and the falſe north diſplays 
Her broken league to imp her ſerpent wings. 


The forty thouſand conſpirators met in convention, 
at Edinburgh, by their delegates. Theſe miſcreants 


In page 1 
did 
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dd not ſhew their dang'rous brow by night. The 
noon-tide fun enjoyed the honours of their ſitting. 
'Theſe miſcreants adopted the French modes; ſpoke 


in the French idiom; avowed the French deſigns 


and raiſed the ſtandard of revolt againſt the parlia- 
ment, till it was torn down, by a laudable effort of 
legal authority. And, theſe miſcreants, by their 
manners, by their language, by their practices, by 
their avowals, furniſhed demonſtrations to all, who 
are capable of argument, that what had been aſ- 
ſerted of a plot was true; and that a dangerous 
conſpiracy did exiſt, among us, in November, 1792, 
againſt the eſtabliſhed conſtitution. 

Yet, you are not convinced, that any thing reſem- 
bling a plot really exiſted. Still leſs are you con- 
vinced, that there exiſted a correſpondence and con- 
nection, between the conſpirators in Britain, and 
the plotters in France. You read the correſpon- 
dence between them, You lee the intriguers, paſ- 
ſing, and repaſſing. You behold the meſſengers 


of miſchief received by the national convention, at 


Paris, to the honours of the ſitting. You have wit- 
neſſed the proceedings of the national convention, 
who do not much ſcruple the 5:eaz5 when they have 
adopted the end, in purſuance of thoſe intrigues, and 
of that correſpondence. And, you might have opened 


your eyes, which ſometimes have the quicꝶ gighted- 


A 


neſs of an eagle, on what aſtoniſhed the world, he 
decree of FRATERNITY, at the ſitting of the conven- 
tion, on the 19th of November, 1792. This hoſtile 
decree was ordered to be Wund into all lan- 
guages; in order that all parties, and all nations, 


0 : might 
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might know its object. And, by this decree, thus 
hoftile, and comprehenſive, fraternity and afiftance, 
were granted to all people, who with to recover 
their liberty, and to ſuch citizens, in every country, 
who had ſuffered in the cauſe of liberty. This, 
then, was & declaration of diſturbance againſt the 
domeſtic quiet of every nation; ſince in every 
country, there are perſons, who think themſelves ſuf- 
ferers, in the cauſe of liberty; as the decree of the 
16th of November, directing the French armies to 
purſue their enemies into all places, was a declaration 
of war, againſt all countries*, Now, unleſs you be 
emed, that your conviction ſhall contend with 
fact, you muſt acknowledge the truth of my po- 
fition, that diſcontent produced this war: that the 
plotters of Britain, and the convention of France, 
were the true authors of the preſent war, which was 
inevitable, owing to the intrigues of the Britiſh con- 
fpirators, and the decrees of the French con- 
vention. | 5 

But, you are determined, that your conviction 
ſhall contend with facts. Indeed. 

e Convidion to the ſerpent none belongs!“ 


And, the ſerpent of Jacobiniſm, with double tongue, 
continually hiſſes out, how © the notion, ſo induſtri- 
te ouſly circulated, that there was, among us, a large 
e body of men, leagued in a conſpiracy againſt 
te their country, with the Jacobin party of France, ; 
ce is cne of thoſe wild atul wonnen things, ot which, 


* Sec both thoſe Decrivs in The Collecrion of luer &&. 
1793: | 
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im a few months, thoſe who credit it, will, in their 

« cooler moments, be aſhamed *. The ſerpent 
is ſo involved in recrimination, that he neither re- 
collects the paſt, nor foreſees the future. The ſerpent 
forgets the forty thouſand conſpirators, who ſought al- 
Fance, and received fraternity, from France, whoſe 

armies were empowered, as early as the 16th of 
November, 1792, to purſue her enemies into the 
harbour of Portſmouth, or the interior of England. 
Neither does the ſerpent recolle& the circular Jet- 

ler of the marine miniſter to the ſea-ports of France, 
dated the 31ſt of December, 1792, in theſe me- 
morable words: © The King and his Parliament 
& mean to make war againſt us. Will the Engliſh 
« republicans ſuffer it? Already theſe freemen 
ſhew their diſcontent, and the repugrance they 
have to bear arms againſt their brothers the 
French. Well! we will fly to their ſuccour. 
« We will make a deſcent in the iſland; we will lodge 
there fifty thouſand caps of liberty : we will plant 
there the ſacred tree: and the tyranny of their 
government will ſoon be deſtroyed.” The er- 
ent had every document before him, when he 
talked with confident tongue of © fooliſh things.” 
And, TRUTH, attending to dates, and achuſting, 
facts, might well cry out ;— — 


— —_— He whoſe PT actis'd wit 


Knew all the ſerpent maze: of * 
Eludes my ſearch. 
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With prafis'd wit, you go on from fooliſh ding 
to plain aſſertion, how © the whole body, that aſſo- 
« cjated with Mr. Reeves, ſeemed to think the 
« ſupport of the war neceſſary, for the ſupport of 
« the conſtitution “. The whole body of aſſociators 
was only the whole people of Great-Britain, who 
aſſociated againſt republicans, and levellers, two 
months before the war began. Such numbers and 
unanimity, this nation never ſaw aſſociated together, 
on any former occaſion. The variety of claſſes, 
- who concurred, in aſſociating for one conſtitutional 
cauſe, juſtifies the remark of TEMPLE, that frugal 
and induſtrious men are commonly friendly to the 
eſtabliſhed government. Such a vaſt aſſemblage of 
traders, as met on the 5th of December, 1792, 
in Merchant-Taylors-Hall, for ſupporting the con- 
ſtitution, did not exiſt, within our iſland, in No- 
bember, 1688. And, with no great impro- 
priety of language, it may be aſſerted, that the 
intrigues, and the violences, of the forty thouſand 
conſpirators produced, in November, 1792, a 
new revolution, in ſupport of the revolution, in 
1688. By thoſe intrigues, which had long con- 
tinued, and by thofe violences, that continually 
teazed the boſom of our peace, the nation had been 
prepared, without any alarm from the alarmiſts, for 
ſome great effect. And, the merit of Mr. Reeves, 
conſiſted, in giving a watch-word, which made all 
hearts unite, and all hands join, in avowed meaſures, 
for protecting property, from levellers, and defend- 
ing our conſtitution, from republicans. It is the 

® 1 Þ. 42> | 
2 people 
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people of Great-Britain, then, of whom you ſpeak, 
in language of diminution, as affociat ors with Mr. 


who, if they thought the war neceſſary, for ſupporting 
the on. had ſufficient cauſe for their 
thoughts, and their efforts f. 

But, you do not read with the people s eyes, 
nor underſtand with the people's intellect. You, 
who ſpeak contemptuouſly of our gentry, as /ifies 
, the valley, that neither card nor ſpin, do not dread 
the levellers : you, who ſcribble ſlightingly of our 
conſtitution, would not riſque a pound of candles, 
in repelling the republicans. Whatever the peo- 
ple may have thought, you declare the war to 
be without 4 cauſe, and being without a cauſe, 
to be unneceſſary ; and being unneceſſary, to 
be unjuſtifiable $. Yet, allow me to aſk, did 
you, before you drew theſe big concluſions, ad- 


Fer)”, 
_—_—_ 


In p. 42. | | 

+ The people had read, what you ſeem not to have __ the 
decree of the National Convention, dated the 1 5th of Decem- 
ber 1792, againſt all eſtabliſhed conftitutions : Thereby, the 
French nation declared, That it auill treat as enemies, the peo- 
ple who, refiſing, or renouncing, liberty and equality, are defirous of 
preſerving their PRINCE, and PRIVILEGED CASTS, or of enters 
ing into any accommodation with them. The nation promiſes, 
and engages, not to lay down its arms, until the ſovereignty 
and liberty of the people, on whoſe territory the French armies 
ſhall have entered, ſhall be eſtabliſhed; and not to conſent to 
any arrangement, or treaty with the princes, and privileged per- 
ſons, ſo diſpoſſeſſed, with whom the republic is at war. [See 


hoſtile decree againſt all eftablithed conftitutions, ] 
t From p. 41 to the end. 


* 


Reeves *. And, it was the people of Great-Britain, 


The Collection of Addreſſes, &c. p. 27, for the whole of this 
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Juſt dates, and weigh circumſtances Neo. Then, 
you do not know, that the French convention had 
been conſtantly caballing with our forty thouſand 
conſpirators, from 1789 to 1792. This, however, in 
your eſtimate, is no offence. The formal league, be- 
tween the Britiſh conſpirators and the French Jaco- 
bins, which was conſummated, by the decree of fra- 
ternity, on the 19th of November, your defire of fra- 
ternity deems no cauſe of offence. When the French, 

with giant-ſtride, croſſed the barrier, that the policy 
of the wife had eſtabliſhed, againſt French en- 
eroachments, your wiſhful eyes were only attentive 
to the claſſic grace, with which the ſpear of liberty was 
wielded at Jemagge; and which claſſic grace, in your 
philoſophic opinfon, red a veil over proceedings too 
foul to hear the light *. When the French opened 
the Scheldt t, in defiance of our guarantee, the 
claſſic grace, with which the law of nations was im- 
pugned, and our rights attacked, veils ſufficiently 
theſe injurious proceedings, according to your code. 
When the French annexed Savoy to France , con- 
trary to our intereſts, the claffic grace, with which 
our intereſt was contemned, throws a claſſic ſhade 
over manifeſt wrong, in your painting. When the 
French, who had already ordered her armies to 
purſue her enemies into all countries ||, proceeded to 


+ See 5 P. 41. 

Zy the decree of che 16th of November 792. 
2 By the decree of the 27th of November 1792. 
Buy the decree of the 16th of November 17. 


declare 
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declare enmity againſt all conſtitutions “, the claſſic 
grace, with which attack was authoriſed, and hoſti- 
lity avowed, is, in your law of nations, a claſſic juſ- 
tification. I will not, with diplomatic labour, ex- 
amine our treaties, in order to aſcertain, how far 
we ſtood bound to warrant the rights of other na- 
tions. It is ſufficient to know, that the vital in- 
tereſts of Great- Britain demand of France, not to 
add a yard of land to her territory; becauſe, ſhe 
would thereby deduct twenty acres from our iſland. 
Upon this ſtrong ground, ſtands the balance of 
power. And, the wiſdom and valour of our fathers 
have, invariably, maintained this ground, thinking 
the ſafety of their children to ariſe, from things as 
they are. 

Allow me to add, with regard to this ſubject, the 
ſentiments of that wonderful man, LORD Bacon, 
which, though long, will compenſate in weight: 
« Incident to this point is; for a ſtate to have thoſe 
laws, or cuſtoms, which may reach forth unto them 
juit occaſions (as may be pretended) of war. For, 
there is that juſtice imprinted, in the nature of men, 
that they enter not upon wars (whereof ſo many 
calamities do enſue) but upon ſome, at the lecaſt, 
ſpecious grounds, and quarrels. The Turke hath at 
hand, for cauſe of war, the propagation of his law, 
or ſect; a quarrel, that he may always command, 
The Romans, though they eſteemed the extending 
the limits of their empire, to be great honour to their 


* By the decree of the 15th of December 1792. 


+ Eflayes, 1039, p. 179-1381. 
3 2 generals, 
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generals, when it was done; yet, they never reſted 
upon that alone to begin a war. Firſt, therefore, 
let nations, that pretend to greatneſs, have this ; 

that they be ſenſible of wrongs, either upon bor- 
derers, merchants, or politic miniſters ; and that 
whey fit not too long upon a provocation. Secondly, 
fet them be preſt, and ready to give aids, and ſuc- 
cours, to their confederates; as it ever was with the 
Romans; inſomuch, as if the confederate had 
Yeagues defenſive with divers other ſtates, and upon 
invaſion offered, did implore their aids ſeverally, yet, 
the Romans would ever be the foremoſt, and leave 
it to none other to have the honour.—As for the 
wars, which were anciently made, on the behalf of 
2 kind of party, or tacit conformity of eſtate, I do 


not ſee how they may be well juſtified: as when the 


Romans made a war for the liberty of Gracia : or, 
when the Lacedemonians, and Athenians, made 
wars, to ſet up, or pull down, democracies, and oligar- 


rbies: or, when wars were made by foreigners, un- 


der the pretence of juſtice, or protection, to deliver 
the ſubjects of others from tyranny, and oppreſſion: 
and the like. Let it ſuffice, that no ſtate can ex- 
pet to be great, that? is not awake, upon any Juſt 
occaſion of arming.” 


In this weighty language, does Lord Bacon re- 
probate French principles, and French practices ! 
Yet, againſt Lord Bacon you perſevere, in approv- 
ing French principles, and defending French prac- 
tices. When the French erewhile ruſhed out, with 
& demonian ſpirit“ and © giant port, 10 ſer up di- 
8 . a mocracies, 
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mocracies, and to pull down — they gave to 
your approving ſoul u cauſe of war. When the 
French demonocracy ſtalked out to inſult all nations, 
and attack our rights, they gave no neceſſary cauſe 
of war, according to your edition of Grotius. And, 
when the French Morocn, with odious words, and 
threatening ſpeare, prepared invaſion, for delivering 


from pretended oppreſſion our forty thouſand conſpira- 


ters, your ſyſtem of quakeriſm allowed not /elf-de- 


Fence, as a Juſtification of war, though in leſs philoſo- 


Phic ſyſtems, ſelf-defence is roms the firſt law. 
| « Repent the ſin; but if the puniſhment 
« "Thou can'ſt avoid, /e/f-preſervation bids.” 


But, you do not repent the fin. You perſevere, 
through many a page, in carrolling the cuckowes 


ſonge, that war was © unneceſſary, and peace might 


« be had;” proving things doubttul, by things as 
doubtful, in a vaſt circle of repetitio principy. Dates 
and facts are too dull for your philoſophy. And, 
vou do not inquire, whether when the French ſent 
a penny-poſt letter, aſking peace, _ recalled 
their odious language, and re-couched their threat- 
ning ſpears; whether they repealed their hoſtile de- 
crees, or re-marched their invading troops; whether 
they re ſhut the Scheldt, and renounced Savoy. No.— 
All the cauſes of war remained, in full vigour, while 
vou had a peace in your Pocket, like the miner god 


a your idolatry, But, — 
Were there ene in your idolatry, 
My ſubſtance ſhould be ſtatu'd in thy ſtead ! | 
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In your idolatry, however, there is no ſenſe. The 
war, owing to thoſe cauſes, was inevitable. From © fate 
inevitable,” peace could neither be retained, when 
we enjoyed it; nor regained, when we had loſt it, 
whatever may be its bleſſings. The war was ſternly 


forced upon us by neceſſicy; and being plainly ne- 
ceſſary, from our enemy's attacks, which were at 


once in{ulting, and unprovoked, ſuch a war, what- 


ever may be its evils, is juſt, from its neceſſity, and 
is wiſe, from its end. Let the people, then, who felt, that 
the happineſles of peace, religion and law, property 
and fafety, could not be "enjoyed, without the 


ſtruggles of war, perſevere againſt hoſtilities from 


abroad, and perverſity at home, with the magnani- 
mity of our fourth Henry :— 

«© Are theſe things then neceſſi ties? 

Then, let us meet them like neceſſities; 

And that ſame word even now cries out on us.“ 


Much as that fame word n9w cries out upon us, ne- 
ceſſities have forced us to do much, though neceſſi- 
ties even noꝛ require us to do {till more. In the firſt 
year of the war, when much, from our unprepared- 
neſs, has ſeldom been done, Holland has been ſaved; 


Flanders have been freed; Germany has been ex- 
tricated; and Italy has been ſecured. The hydra 


of France has been often felled to the ground, 
yet, hath he as often reared his head. From the 
many blows, which he has received, every freſh 
effott 1s made by him with additional weakneſs, 
and he lies now ſtruggling with deſpair, wounded at 
the heart, and oppreſſed on every ſide. On the 
continent of India, the F rench power has, in three | 

6 moot, 
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months, been annihilated for ever, and the French 
commerce has been transferred from their traders 
to ours. In America; the French have been de- 

rived of the ſtrength of her nurſery, and the gains 
of her fiihery, at "Newfoundland; which, having 
appropriated to ourſelves, muſt neceffarily augment 
our profits, and increaſe our power. Our acqui- 
ſitions in the French iſlands will open an exten- 
ſive conſumption for our manufactures, numerous 
freights for our ſhips, and great additions to our 
revenue. The abundant ſtreams of the enemy's 
power have, in this manner, been not only cut off, 
at the fountain-head, but have becn diverted to our 
own reſervoirs. And, as the enemy's reſources 
diminiſh, from her loſſes and her rugs oles, we thus 
increaſe our own. 

When hoſtilities began, the French, by their 
Toulon fleet, had dictated to the weaker powers of 
Italy, and over-awed all. But, that fleet has been 
deſtroyed, and the naval arſenal, which ſupplied its it 
ſtores, has been itſelf annihilated. The marine of by 
France never received, in any former war, ſo deci- =_ 
five a blow *, The Brelt fleet, fearing ſuch a fate, i 

* The weight of that blow may be eſtimated, in x the follow- 3 
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ing manner | 2 
Taken by Lord Hood. | Deſtroved by him. Hl ; 
ha * * N — 
Ships. e Guns. Shi . Guns, | Guns. 
1 — Of — 120 — — of — 80 — 240 th; ; 
2 — Of — 74 | | 1 
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never ventured on the ocean, where ours failed, 
without a rival. And, of the frigates, which ſallied 
out upon our traders, twelve have been taken *, by 
ſuperior {kill and bravery. 


At the moment of war, when the demonocracy of 
F rance cried out, 
| Havock, and ſpoil, and ruin, are my gain, 


it was doubtleſs hoped, that her privazeers alone 3 
would capture the innumerable ſhipping of Bri- | 

tain. Yet, in the ſhort ſpace of eight months, 
they were all, amounting to ſeventy-eight, brought 
as prizes, into our ports T. Nor, was their ſucceſs 
equal to their expectations. While the ſhipping 
of France may be faid to have diſappeared on the 
ocean, the more numerous veſlels of Britain purſue 
their voyages with little interruption from the ene- 


* Taken from the French. Taken by them. 
Ships. Guns. Ships. Guns. 
x — of — 40 1 — of — 32 
2 — Of — 36 1 — Of — 24 
2 — Of — 28 
1 — of — 20 
1 — of — 18 
2 — of — 16 s 
2 — of — 14 
17 — of — 10 
. ³ð L aj 8 
8 = == 


F Of privateers chere were taken, 
in February 1793, 


— — 1A 
in March — — — 23 
in April — — — 11 
in May — — — 11 
in June _ — — 6 
in July — — — 7 
in Auguſt —— — — - 
3s September — — 2 
Total 78 
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my, whatever they may encounter, from the turbu- 
lence of ſea, or the adverſity of winds. The French, 


in the little period of a twelvemonth, have loſt their 


Faſt India trade, their Weſt India trade, their 


fiſhery, their Levant trade, and their African 


trade *. Of the ſhips, and cargoes, which we had 
take; From them, before the end of 1793, the value 


may be irly eſtimated at a million and a half, ſter- 
ling maney: they may have taken from us nearly 
the value of a million. In ſuch a war upon traders, 
it is caly to ſee, who is at laſt to be ruined; while 
the m irii:e of the one power is daily increaſing, 
and the naval force of the other is almoſt undone. 
Yet, you are convinced neither by reaſoning, 
nor fact : and, from whatever motive of good, or of 


* Of the ffteen French Eaſt Indiamen, which have been loſt 
to France, we have taken eleven, that are valued at L. 660,000. 
We have alſo captured forty-feven Weſt Indiamen, which are 


eſtimated at LF. 235,000. We have moreover taken eighteen 


French African ſhips, of the value of C. 105,000. We had cap- 
tured in all from the French, before the end of 1793, including 


ſeventy-eight privateers, two hundred and thirty-three, as ap- 


pears by the books at Lloyd's coffee-houſe : from theſe books it 
alſo appears, that the French had taken from us, during the 
ſame period, two hundred and thirty-fix veſſels, out of our ſix- 


teen thouſand ſhips. But, from additional accounts, it appears, 
that we had taken many more ſhips from the enemy, than two 


hundred and thirty-three. It is manifeſt from the Iriſh regiſter 
of ſhipping, that out of the whole number of eleven hundred 


and ninety three, Ix Is H weſfſels, there were captured eight, by 


the enemy, from. the commencement of the war, to the zoth of 


September 1793, when, it appears, that the French priva- 


teers had been brought into our ports. 
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miſchief, you perſevere, in propagating that, if hs 


war continue, our trade muſt be annihilated. You 


herein, follow the example of thoſe, who argued an 
important queſtion upon a haſty conſideration of 
extreme caſes. Within doors, it was ſaid by ſome that, 
if we ruſhed into war, our commerce muſt be 
ruined. —By others, it was anſwered, Periſb our com- 
gierce; if we ſave our conſtitution. Without con- 
ſidering, that debaters, like poets, have a licenſe to 
carry common ſenſe to the very borders of abſur- 
dity, you reprehend the reprebeuders moſt unmer- 
citully, though you equally conſider the ſubject on 
its extreme points. It had been ſufficient to have 
faid to the original objeCtors, your fears are fooliſh, 

and your reaſoning is weak. We know, that peace 
is more friendly to commerce than war, But, from 
the experience of five wars, which were tedious, 


and diſtreſſing, we allo know, that trade may be A 


preſſed down by hoſtilities. to a given point, from 
whence it will gradually riſe, as the preſſures ſhall 
be more and more removed by our efforts. And, 
weak is the argument, which inſiſts that, becauſe 
we may poſlibly loſe a little, therefore we muſt 
certainly loſe all. By that experience, and this rea- 
ſoning, however, you are not prevented from in- 


fiſting throughout your letter that, if the war con- 


tinue, our trade muſt be compleatly ruined now, 
and undone for ever. 
It was one of the great objects of the following 
Eſtimate, I will avow to you, to calm unreaſonable 
fears, on the ſcore of our trade, and to ſatisfy well- 
meaning 


has 
we» 
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meaning doubts. It has ſoothed many minds, 
though yours it has not ſatisfied. And, I am led 
forward by hope to try, whether experience, and 
facts, may not ſomewhat calm your troubled ſpirit. 
If, upon conſidering the ſtate of our ſhipping, our ex- 
ports, and our revenue, on the 5th of January 1793, 
J had been aſked, what would be the amount of all 
theſe, in the ſubſequent year, I ſhould have ſaid, 


that they would all be diminiſhed, in their great- 


neſs, in proportion to the laſſitude, that is ever felt 


after unuſual exertions. And, this reaſoning is con- 


firmed by the experience of the following Eſtimate, 
which proves, that a year of fulneſs 1s generally 
ſucceeded by a year of flatneſs . Add to this con- 


ſideration, our commercial diſtreſſes. The facts, 


which the following Eſtimate contains, will demon- 
ſtrate, that an impeded circulation, during peace, 


obſtructs our manufactures, and embarraſſes trade, 


as much as the preſſures of war. And, owing to 
all thoſe cauſes, the year 1793, if peace had con- 
tinued, would certainly have been very inferior to 
the former, in the amount of our ſhipping, our ex- 
ports, and our cuſtoms. d 

From conſidering what would have probably 
happened, if invading war had not troubled our 
peaceful ſhores, let us now conſider a little what 
has happened, from ſuch documents, as could be 


haſtily collected. In the midſt of your perturba- 


tions, you are, no doubt, anxious to know the fate 


* Sce the Chronological Table. | 
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of LIVIERPOOI. The following details will bring 
comfort to thoſe, who comfort ſeek. The accu- 
rate regiſter of your dock-dies demonſtrate that, the 
number of veſſels, which traded at Liverpool, ac- 
cording | to a three years average, 
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ending with 1792, was — — — L.4,344 ; 
in 1793 "2 . — 4,042 
in 1787-8-9, the average was — 3,705 
in 1776-7-8, the average was _ 2,289 * 


Here, then, is an honeſt account, which can only 
alarm the alarmiſts. The diminution of the number 
of ſhipping, in. he black and bitter year 1793, was 
exactly what foreſight might have predicted, from 
the uncommon trade of the Ao vear; from 
the commercial diſtreſſes; and, from the ſudden at- 
tack of the enemy. Yet, you had many more 
ſhipping in your port, during the ciitrefsfnl year 
1793, than in the proſperous period of 1787-8-9. 
And, nevertheleſs, you cry out, What ſupported 
Liverpool, during the American war! The anſwer 
is, 2,289 ſhips: Now, you have to ſupport your 
vaſt traffic, during the preſent war, 4,042 ſhips. I 
might here cloſe my proofs. But, I will give you 
andther comfortable view of an intereſting. ſubject, 

| from the Cuſtom-Houſe books. From them, it 
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„The account of the years 9 8 ended the 24th of 
June: the accounts of all the other years were purpoſely made 
up to the 31ſt of December, in each year. My intelligent cor- 
reſpondent. at Liverpool informed me, that as Liverpool has a. 
vaſt coaſting trade, many veſſels, which were employed in the 
coc - trade, were obſtructed, in their repeated voyages, by the 
embargoes, and the other neceſſities, of the times. 


appears, 


Three Years Average 


. | 
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appears, that there were employed, in the foreign 


trade of Liverpool, according to a 


Britiſh Foreign Total. 
Three Vears Average Ships. Sbips. 5 


ending with . . 1792 = 218, 561 Tons. = 41,819 Tons = 260,380 Tan. 
| in 1793 = 190,059 = = 444443 = = 234,507 


ending with .. 1786 = 125,944 = = 25,403 = = 151,9479 


From this retroſpect, we now perceive, that there 
was no cauſe for debate among the debaters, whe- 
ther Liverpool was to have any ſhipping, or any 
trade, during the worſt year of the war, and of bank- 1 
ruptcy, ſince ſhe happily had in it more ſhipping, | 
and more trade, than ſhe had in great years, but [ 
a little leſs of both, than in the greateſt years. on 
If there be any propriety, in conſidering Liver- [ | 
pool, as the commercial repreſentative of the weſt- | 
coaſt of Great-Britain, London may, with greater | 
propriety, be deemed the commercial repreſentative # 
of the eaſt-coaſt, and of the whole nation. Of the 7 
fortunes, and misfortunes, of this commercial re- i 
preſentative, we ſhall find a commercial view, in in 
the ſubjoined detail: the ſhipping, which were em- 4 
ployed in the foreign trade of London, according to a 


— 


Britiſh Foreign Total. it] 

Three Years Average _' 7: Ships. | | 1-4 
ending with . . 1792 were 367,958 Tons, = 106,008 Tons. - 473,966 Tongs: LE. 
in 1793 were 353,746 — 136,122 — = 489,263 4 | 

Three Years Average REN 1 
ending with . . 1789 were 344,882 = — 91,209 — 436,09 1 + / | 1 


——— —— — / — —— 


Even 
* Sce before p. xi. the note. 
+ There is a remarkable difference between the outward, 
and inward, ſhipping of London, the firſt being much fewer, = 
= | | than | 
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Even you, who are not one of thoſe feek men, that 
ſleep c nights, need not be alarmed at the foregoing 
ſtate of the ſhipping of London. But what did 
they carry, or fetch? You are ſure, as you inſiſt 
throughout your letter, that they tranſported none 
of our manufactures, in 1793. From ſeeing the 
vaſt, and uncommon, export of Britiſh products 
in the annus mirabilis, 1792, I ſhould have been of 
opinion with you, not that none would be exported, 

but that a much leis amount, and value, would be 
ſent; becauſe I was informed, that the merchants, 
who neither knew, when they could pay, or would 
be paid, declined to ſupply their foreign cuſtomers 
with goods. But, when the commercial cloud had 
| paſſed away: When, — | 


The dilizence of trade, and noiſeful gain,” 


began to exert their powers, and look for objects, 
the channel of export was again opened. And, 
during the four laſt months of 1793, there was 
perhaps as great an exportation of Britiſh products, 


as in the correſponding months of 1792. The va- 
= - hue 


than the laſl; which is owing, I am told by the proper officer, o 
this circumitance, that many ſhips, belonging to the out-ports, 
deliver their cargoes, at London; and proceed in ballatt to their 
own ports, without a clearance. In order to give an idea ſuffici- 
ently exact of the ſhipping, which entered inwards, and outwards, 
at the port of London, in thoſe years, I threw both the inward, 
and outward, ſhipping, into an average, which comes nearer the 
truth of the general amount than either ſeparately. As an in- 
ſtructive ſupplement I have ſubjoined a Table of the number 

of ſhips, Britiſh and foreign, which entered inwards, and out- 
wards, in Lex DON, during each month of the years 1792, 
„ — 


and 


| 
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tue of the Britiſh products, which were eme 


from 
England, was, ww — in 1792 


— L. 17,449,614 
in 1791 — 15,896,226 
in 1790 — 4,056,633 
| in 1793 — 12,377,526 
Three years average ending with 1787 — 10,977,728 
The loweſt point of export — 1781 — 7,042, 996 
The loweſt point == — 1793 — 12,377,526 


* . 


and 1793, in order to ſhew the ect of property, in the erg. 
and of adverſity, in the laſt— 


— — 22 — — 9 — — 
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| Yet, you Ril exclaim, we.had the world for our 
cuſtomers, during the American war, but what is 
to ſupport us, through the preſent ! The anſwer is, 
That in the American war, we had only, to ſupport 
our efforts, the amount of L. 75042, 996, in Bri- 
tiſh produce exported ; but, we had in 1793, 
£.12,377,526, with the daily augmentations of 
| growing proſperity. The whole export to all 
countries, from England, of Britiſh, and foreign, 1 mer- 
chandize, amounted only in value 


During — — 1781 — to C. 10, 569, 787 
During — — 1793 = to 17,647,667 
During _ — 1792 — to 23,684, 316 


Three years average ending 1790 = to 17,779, 449 


— — 


Let theſe details be turned to whatever light you 
chooſe, there will appear no cauſe for apprehenſion. 
Far leſs is there any cauſe, for the queſtions, which 
you ſo often aſk, what ſupported us, through the 
American war; and what is there to ſupport us 
now? The true anſwer from theſe details is, that 
we had in 1793, upon our general export, upwards 
of J. 7, ooo, ooo, more than we enjoyed, in 1781. 
T have no accounts from Scotland for the year 12793. 
But, if we may form a judgment from the amount 
of the Cuitom-houſe duties, which were collected 
from Great Britain, in 1793, it is apparent, that 
the trade of this kingdom, though greatly impeded, 
was much leſs depreſſed, than the foregoing details 
would ſeem to demonſtrate. For 9 ariſing 
from the commerce of England, and Scotland, there 
were paid into the Exchequer, 


in 1793, no leſs than — £. 3,978, 646 
in 1792 — — 4,027,230 
0 — 39,952,507 
Jn 1790 — — 37782, 822 


— CNY 


ne 


* 
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This detail may be conſidered as a pretty exact 
repreſentation of the whole revenues of Great 
Britain. They were not equal to the uncommon 
income of the great year 1792; which was not 
indeed to be expected. But, they were ſuperior in 
produce to the general average, which was calcu- 
lated, when the ſtate of the finances was laid before 
the parliament, on the 17th of February, 1792. 
Since the commencement of the year 1794, our 
public revenue has produced ſtill more abundantly. 
The moſt fearful, then, need not be frightened at 
your frightful deficiencies, which only exiſt, in your 
ſtate of the nation. 

The foregoing details eſtabliſh the incontrover- 
tible fact, with regard to the true ſtate of the country, 
in 1793. We have ſurvived the evi day, which 
hath paſſed, with her clouds. We have the com- 
fort to know the loweſt point, to which the trade 
of Britain is likely to be preſſed, during the pre- 
ſent war, either from bankruptcy, or hoſtilities. 
The tongue of declamation is at length ſilent, on 
this ſubject. And, when truth riſes in the orient, 
as he darts forth his invigorating rays, falſhood muſt 
ſet in the weſt, without leaving a glimpſe to direct 
her votaries, through the mazes of error, to 


The ſeat of deception, void of light, 
Save what the glimmering of theſe livid flames 


Caſts pale and dreadful. 


Nevertheleſs, you are not convinced. You con- 
tinue to talk of the frightful diminution of the exiſt- 
8 1 ps 
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mg revenue v, till terror ſtands frightened at his 
thadow. 45 if you partook: of this fright, you 
pronounce wildly, that a land tax of eight ſhillings 
is already become neceſſary, and that a tax on the 
funds may be expected. Vou are not, however, 
one of thoſe prophets, who fix fulfilment to a diſ- 
tant day. You have outlived your own day. And 
the event has ſhown, that there has been no unuſual 
diminution, in our public revenue. It has pro- 
duced, in the year 1793, all which experience ſtated, 
that it would produce, when neither war, nor bank⸗ 
ruptey, were foreſeen, in our horizon. And the 
vaſt ſupplies of a vigorous war have juſt been Pro- 
vided for, wihdur recurring to your ways and 
means. You propoſe, indeed, like the Calm Objerver, 1 
to write a diſſertation to prove he impoſſibility of 
our finding fuch ſupphes, after the event f. Aye, you i 
are to prove, that we cannot maintain the war but 
* with Engliſh guincas extracted from the labour 
t of our opprefied peaſantry, and without ſup- 
* porting the armies of Auſtria alſo from the 
& wreck 17 our Tuined manufactures.” 6 8 In this 
paſſage, yau muſt be allowed the merit, of copying, 
cloſely both the ſtile, and ſentiment, of the never- 
to- be- forgotten Alderman ' Falkener, of Dublin. 
The wprthy Alderman, when he laid the {tate of 
his country, during the late reign, before Doctor 
Johnſon, obſerved, that Ireland ſent annually . o, ooo 
1 England. You muft have a great trade, ſaid 
Fohnſon.. No trade at all, replied the Alderman. 
You muſt ſurely have mines. No mines, Sir. 
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EW hence, have you, then, your J, $0,000 ? ions 
the blood and bowels of Iriſhmen! The ſtory is 
that charming book, Mr. Boſwell's Tour - Foc 
application of it may, be found in your own Towns N 
commercial and political. 

In this ſtyle and ſentiment you indulge, with the 
true ſpirit of the worthy Alderman. You would. 
rather fight the battle, fatal as it may prove to the 
Blood and bowels of Engliſhmen, without our allies, 
than with them. You would rather have them, for 
Jour commercial cuſtomers, than warlike coadjutors. 
Contrary to the layglible practice of former times, 
you would march, then, into the deadly field our op- 
red peaſantry and ruined manufacturers, ſince the 
battle muſt be fought. No, Sir: I would leave 
the French, mad as they are, to ſettle their own 
affairs. The patient, in ſucceſſive paroxyſms, has 


2 


he has ſet fire to his houſe. In this criſis, you ar- 
rive: and, whatever others may propoſe, for pre- 
venting the miſchief of frenzy, you adviſe, to le him 
alone. While the beholders fare, you offer a rea- 
Won, for your advice, which, being founded in 
truth, will remove their aſtoniſhment. Death will 
ſoon level the allies : Catharine will ſleep, lifeleſs, 
with Joſeph, with Leopold, with Peter the Third“. 
Certainly | For, — 

Dark is a man, 

Do what we gan, 

That never ſpareth none. 

The things of this world, as you well obſerve, 

upon another occaſion, cannot go on for ever, This 


P. 55. 


Dedication, 


deſtroyed his children; he has already killed his wife: 
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as to repeat, what you will eaſily recollect— 
« Good friend! forbear; you deal in dang'rous things; 
« T'd never name queens, miniſters, or kings; 
Keep cloſe to ears, and thoſe let aſſes prick,” — 


Green Street, Grofvenor Square, 
7'h February, 2794- 


Deldication, whoſe matter, I fear, you have found te. 
dious, and whoſe manner, I doubt, you may think 
indedicatory, muſt alſo end. A falſhoed is ſoon if 
ſtated: but, it requires a paragraph to aſcertain , 
fact. A deception is eaſily practiſed, by the arts of 
fophiſtry : but, to eſtabhſh truth, on the detection : 
of error, requires the details of many a page. The 
ſubject was fruitful, and the harveſt abundant. 1 | 
might have gathered much fruit, and culled many | 
a flower. But, amid a thouſand avocations, I have 
other labours to perform; and the reader, amidſt 
the amuſements of life, has other engagements to | 
purſue. Whether, at parting, you will allow me 
the privitege of giving advice, which belongs only | 
to friendſhip, I know not. But, I will fo far pre- 
ſume upon our old acquaintance, though we ſeem to 
have taken different ſides, commercial and political, 
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URING the fruggles of a great nation for her ſafety, 
D or renown, conjunctures often ariſe, when the citizeng 
WW whoſe tation does not admit of his giving advice, ought to 
offer his informations. The preſent [1782] ſeemed to be 
: ſuch a time. And the Compiler of the following ſheets, 


me | having collected for a greater work various documents with 
al regard to the national reſources, thought it his duty. to make 
hi an humble tender to the public of that authentic intelli- 


gence, which, amidſt the wailings of deſpondency, had 
brought conviction and comfort to his own mind. 

Little have they ſtudied the theory of man, or obſerved his 
familiar life, who have not remarked, that the individual 
| finds the higheſt gratification i in deploring the felicities of the 
= paſt, even amidft the pleaſures of the preſent. Prompted thus 
by temper, he has in every age complained of its decline and 
depopulation, while the world was the moſt populous, and its 
afairs the moſt proſperous, Yet, is there reaſon to hope, that 
as ſound philoſophy triumphs over ill-founded prejudices, 

the people of theſe iſlands will become leſs ſubje& to the do- 
| minion of periodical apprehenſions, far leſs to the laſting 
impreſſions of fancied miſery. 

The reader, who honours the following ſheets with an at- 
tentive peruſal, may probably find, that though we have ad- 
vanced, by wide ſteps, during the laſt century, in the ſcience 
of politics, we have ſtill much to learn; but that the ſummit 
can only be gained, by ſubſtituting accurate reſearch for de- 


luſive ſpeculation, and by ung zeal of paradox, for mo- 
deration of opinion, 
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vi r N 
Mankind are now too enlightened to admit of confident af. 
ſertion, in the place of ſatisfactory proof, or plauſible novel. 
ty, for concluſive evidence. He, conſequently, who propoſes 
new modes of argument, muſt expect contradiction, and he 
who draws novel concluſions from uncommon premiſes, ought 
to enable the reader to examine his reaſonings ; becauſe it is 
Juſt inquiry, which can alone eſtabliſh the certainty of truth 
on the degradation of error. And little therefore is aſſerted 
in the following ſheets, without the citation of ſufficient au- 
thorities, or the mention of authentic — which it is 
now proper to explain. 
As early as the reign of James I. ingenuity exerted its 
powers to diſcover, through the thick cloud which then en- 
veloped an intereſting ſubject, the value of our exports and 
of our imports ; and thence, by an eaſy deduQtion, to find, 
whether we were gainers, or loſers, by our traffic. Diligent 
inquirers looked into the entries at the cuſtom-houſe, becauſe 
they knew, that a duty of five in the hundred being collected 
on the value of commodities, which were ſent out and brought 
In, it would require no difficult calculation, to aſcertain nearly 
the amount of both. And, during that reign, it was eſtabliſhed 
as 2 rule, not only among merchants, but ſtateſmen, to mul- 
tiply the general value of the cuſtoms, inwards and outwards, 
by twenty, in order to find the true amount of the various 
articles, which formed the aggregate of our foreign trade. 
Exceptionable as this mode was, it furniſhed, through ſeve- 
ral years of darkneſs, the only light that our anceſtors had to 
direct their inexperienced ſteps, notwithſtanding the impa- 
tience of politicians, and even the efforts of miniſters. It is 
difficult to induce the old to alter the modes of their youth. 
When the committee of the privy council for trade, urged the 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, about the end of Charles II.'s 
reign, —*<< to enter the ſeveral commodities, which formed 
the exports and imports, to affix to each its uſual price, and 
to form a general total, by calculating the value of the 
whole,” —the cuſtom- houſe officers infiſted,—*< that, to com- 


ply with ſuch directions, would require one half of the clerks 
of 
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of London,”—And the theoriſts of thoſe times continued to 


ſatisfy their curioſity, and to alarm the nation on the fide of 
her commercial jealouſy ; ſince there exiſted no written evi- 
dence, by which their ſtatements could be proved, or their 
declamations confuted. „ 

It was to the liberality, no leſs than to the perſeverance, 


of the Houſe of Peers, that the public were at laſt indebted, 


in 1696, for the eſtabliſhment of the Inſpector-General of the 


Imports and Exports, and for the Cu/tom-houſe Ledger, which 


contains the particulars and value of both ; and which forms, 
therefore, the moſt uſeful record, with regard to trade, that 
any country poſſeſſes. 

From this authentic regiſter, 'the parliament was yearly 
ſupplied with details, either for argument or deliberation, 
and ſpeculatiſts were furniſhed with extracts for the exerciſe of 
their ingenuity, or the formation of their projects. And it is 
from this commercial regiſter, that the value of cargoes export- 
ed, which will be ſo often mentioned in this work, was alſo 
taken. 
But, as actual enjoyment ſeldom enſures continued ſatisfac- 
tion, what had been demanded for a century, when it was re- 
garded as unattainable, was ere long derided as defective, 


when it was poſſeſſed. And theoriſts, who pointed out the 


defects of an eſtabliſhment, that could not be made perfect, 


found believers enow, becauſe men's pride is gratified, by 
ſeeing imperfection in all things. 


Againſt objectors, who thus eaſily found abettors, it was 
juſtly remarked, that a record, containing each ſpecific article 


of our imports and exports, with the mercantile value affixed 


to each, would give us, as it was originally intended, by a 
calculation tedious yet certain, the true value of both, at 
leaſt with as much exactneſs as a vaſt detail admits, or public 
utility demands; that it was not probably perceived, how 
impoſſible it is to ſet bounds to human vanity, caprice, and 
deceit, but, that as man, when engaged in ſimilar purſuits, 
acts nearly a ſimilar part, it was reaſonable to infer, that the 
12 ſame 
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feiture or a tax; ſo that the average of error, during one ſea- 
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ſame vanity, caprice, or deceit, which, in one age, incited 
the trader to make exaggerated entries at the cuſtom-houſe, 
urged him, in every period, to gratify his ruling paſſion, 
when he was not carried from his bias by the dread of a for- 


ſon, would be nearly equal to the 2 of error at any other 
epoch. 

When the committee of Peers originally affixed the price, 
whereby each article of export and import ſhould in future be 
rated, they probably knew, that the ſucceſſive fluctuation of 
demand, ariſing from the change of faſhion, would neceſſarily 
raiſe the value of ſome articles, and fink the price of others; 
but, that the ſame fluctuation of taſte, which, in one age, oc- 
caſioned an apparent error, would in the next re-eſtabliſh the 
rule. Nor, did the Peers probably expect to aſcertain the real 
value of the exports, or of imports, of the current year; as 
the prodigious extent of the calculation did not admit of a 
ſpeedy deduction. But, they aimed with a laudable ſpirit to 
eſtabliſh a ſtandard, whereby a juſt compariſon might be made, 
between any two given periods of the paſt; and thereby to 
infer, whether our manufactures and commerce proſpered or 
declined, prior to the preſent year. This information he 
Ledger of the Inſpector-General does certainly convey, with ſuffi- 
cient accuracy, for the uſes of practice, or the ſpeculations of 
theory. And, by contraſting, in the following work, the ave- 
rage exports of diſtant years, we are by this means enabled to 
trace the riſe, the decline, or the progreſs of traffic, at differ- 
ent periods, even in every reign, | 
It is to the ſame age that we owe the eſtabliſhment of The 
regiſter-general of ſhipping. The original inſtitution of this 
office aroſe from an indefinite clauſe in the commiſſion of the 
cuſtoms, in 1701. 'Thus 1t continued incidental to the ap- 
pointment of the Cuſtom-houſe commiſſioners, till the act 
for the union with Scotland requiring the then ſhips of Scots 
property to be regiſtered in this office, it was thought fit to 


give it a diſtin& CRANE; and at the ſame time to ex- 
6 


tend 


P R E FAC E ix 
tend the account kept before of all ſhips trading over ſea, e or 
coaſtways, in England, to the ſhips in Scotland““. 

The ſame reaſons, which had induced the traders to enter 
at the Cuſtom-houſe, in reſpe& to their merchandizes, rather 
too much, incited them, with regard to their veſſels, to re- 
giſter the burden rather too low, becauſe a tonnage- duty, 
they knew, would be often required of them at many ports: 
in the firſt operation they were governed by their vanity ; 
in the ſecond by their intereſt : and if the one furniſhes an 
evidence too flattering, the other gives a teſtimony too de- 
grading, 'Thus have we, in the entries of the ſhipping at 
the Cuſtom-houſe, all the certainty that the entries of mer- 
chandize has been ſuppoſed to want. And in the following 


work the quantity of tonnage, rather than the number of 


ſhips, has been always ſtated, at different periods, with the 
value of cargoes, which they were ſuppoſed to tranſport, 


as being the moſt certain: when to the value of cargoes the 


tonnage is added, in the following pages, the reader is fur- 
niſned with a ſupplemental proof to the uſeful notices, which 
each ſeparately convey. 

Of the tonnage of veſſels, which will ſo often occur in 
the ſubſequent ſheets, it muſt be always remembered, that 
they do not denote ſo many diſtinct ſhips, which performed 
ſo many ſingle voyages : for, it frequently happens, that 
one veſſel enters and clears at the Cuſtom-houſe ſeveral times 
in one year, as the colliers of Whitehaven and. Newcaſtle: 
but, theſe repeated voyages were in this manner always 
made, and will conſtantly continue ; ſo that, being always 
included in the annual tonnage, we are equally enabled to 
form a comparative eſtimate of the advance, or decline, of 
our navigation, at any two given epochs of the paſt. It is 
to be moreover remembered, that the Britiſh veſſels enter at 
the Cuſtom-houſe by the regiſtered tons, and not by the 
meaſured burden of the ſhip, which is ſuppoſed to be gene- 


Charles Godolphin's Memorial to the Treaſury, Dec. 1717. 
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rally one-third more; fo that the reader may in every year, 
throngh the following ſtatements, calculate the tonnage at 
one-third more, than the regiſtered tonnage has given it. 

The office of inſpeQor-general of imports and exports for 
Scotland, was eſtabliſhed only in 1755. And no diligence 
could procure authentic details of the Scots commerce from 
any other ſource of genuine information. The blank, which 
appears, in the preceding period, as to the Scots traffic, ſuf- 
ficiently demonſtrates, that imperfect evidence, with regard 
to an important ſubjeQ, 1s preferable to none ; as the glim- 
merings of the fainteſt dawn is more invigorating than the 
gloom of total opacity. Connected accounts of the ſhipping 
of Scotland cannot be given before 1759 ; becauſe it is only 
from this year, that they have been regularly entered at the 
Cuſtom-houſe, at leaſt conſtantly kept. In reſpect to theſe, 

the ſame allowance muſt be made for repeated voyages, and 
the ſame augmentation for the real burden more than the re- 
gifferes tonnage. 

It is not pretended, that the before-mentioned Cuſtom- 
houſe books convey the certainty of mathematical demon- 
ſtration. It is- ſufficient, that they contain he beſ# evidence 
ewhich the nature of the caſe admits. They have aſſuredly the 
credibility, which belongs to authentic hiſtory, though not 
the conviction, that is ſometimes dexived from the evidence of 
the ſenſes. He who, in ſuch inquiries, aſks for more con- 
vincing proofs, ought to be regarded as a perſon, who, in- 
dulging a ſceptical mind, delights to walk . the 
mazes of uncertainty. 

The ſubject of population is ſo intimately connected with 
every eſtimate of the ſtrength of nations, that the compiler 
was induced to enquire into the populouſneſs of England, 
at different periods, from the earlieſt times to the preſent. 
In this difficult diſcuſſion, men, at once candid and able, 
have ſpoken a language, often contradictory to each other, 
and ſometimes inconſiſtent with their own premiſes. 


The 


PR EF AC xi 
The Lord Chief Juſtice Hale, and Gregory King, in the 
laſt century, and Doctor Campbel and Doctor Price, in the 
preſent age, maintained opinions directly the reverſe of each 
other, in reſpect to the queſtion, Whether the people of 
this iſland have not gradually increaſed, during every age, 
or ſometimes diminiſhed, amid public convulſions and pri- 
vate miſery, The two firſt—the one a great maſter of the 
rules of evidence, the other equally ſkilful in calculation 
have agreed in maintaining the affirmative of that queſtion. 
Doctor Campbel has laboured to ſhew, that the inhabitants 
of England diminiſhed in their numbers under the miſrule 
of feudal ſovereigns. And Doctor Price has equally con- 
tended, that the people have decreaſed, ſince a happier go- 
vernment was introduced at /e Revolution, and that they 
continue to decreaſe, 
It is propoſed to review hiſtorically the ſentiments of each, 
with deſign rather to aſcertain the authenticity of their facts, 
than to eftabliſh, or overturn, their ſeveral ſyſtems, The 
candid inquirer may perhaps ſee cauſe for lamenting, in his 
progreſs, that the learned are ſometimes too confident, and 
the unlettered always too credulous. And he will have an 
opportunity, as he advances, of liſtening to the ſentiments 
of his anceſtors, on various topics of legiſlation, and of ob- 
ſerving the condition of different ranks of men, previous to 
the period, at which THis ESTIMATE properly begins. 
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F the exiſting numbers of mankind, in ſue- 
ceſſive ages of the world, various writers have 
given diſſimilar accounts, becauſe they did not al- 
ways acknowledge the ſame facts, or often adopt 
the ſame principles, | in their moſt i diſqui- 
ſitions. 

The Lord Chief Tuſtice Hale frm and Sir 
James Stuart, and the Count de Buffon, lately con- 
ſidered men, as urged, like other animals, by na- 
tural inſtincts; as directed, like them, by the ſame 
motives of propagation; and as ſubſiſted after- 
wards, or deſtroyed, by ſimilar means. 

It is inſtinct then, which, according to thoſe il- 
luſtrious authors, is the cauſe of procreation; but 
it is food, that keeps population full, and accumu- 
lates numbers. The force of the firſt principle we 
behold in the multitudes, whether of the fiſh of the 
ſea, the fowls of the air, or the beaſts of the field, 
which are yearly produced: we perceive however 
the eſſential conſequence of the laſt, from the vaſt 


numbers, that annually periſh for war. 
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people. But this noble author tranſmitted notices, 23 


by feeding of flocks, while their neighbours along i 


Experience indeed evinces, to what an immenſe 7 
extent domeſtic animals may be multiplied, by pro- VB 
viding abundance of food. In the ſame manner, 
mankind have been found to exiſt, and increaſe, in .Y 
every condition, and in every age, according to the 
ſtandard of their ſubſiſtence, and to the meaſure of : 
their comforts. = | 

Hence Mr. Hume juſtly concludes, that if ve 
would bring to ſome determination the queſtion 1 
concerning the populouſneſs of ancient, and modern, ii 
times, it will be requiſite to compare the domeſtic YR 
and political ſituations of the two periods, in or- 
der to judge of the facts by their moral cauſes; b 5 
becauſe, if every thing elſe be equal, it ſeems rea- 
ſonable to expect, that where there are the viſeſt 1 
inſtitutions, and the moſt happineſs, there will alſo 3 4 
be the moſt people. Y 

Let us run over the hiſtory of England, then 7 
with a view to thoſe reaſonings and to this truth. 4 

Settled probably about a thouſand years befor 


the birth of Chriſt, England was found, on the 


arrival of Cæſar, to contain a great multitude i al 


with regard to the modes of life, which prevailed 1 
among thoſe whom he came to conquer, whence 
we may judge of their numbers, with greater cer 
tainty, than from the accuracy of his language, « 
the weight of his authority. And he ſubmits 9 3 | 
our judgment ſufficient data, when he informs ul 
that the inhabitants of the inland country ſubſiſtel i 


the 1 


(+2 77 


ite 5 b the ſhores of the ocean were maintained by the 
more productive labours of agriculture, 
a 3 _ Having already pray an ſome of the tribes 

n in the ſecond, and others of them in the third ſtage 
he bol ſociety, in its progreſs to refinement, the Bri- 
of 1 tons were ſoon taught the arts of manufacture, and 

FH the purſuits of commerce, by their civilizing con- 
e querors. A people who annually employed eight 
Aon hundred veſſels to export the ſurplus produce of 
-1 i their huſbandry, muſt have exerted great induſtry 
A at home, and enjoyed ſufficient plenty from it. Ro- 
man Britain, of conſequence, muſt have become ex- 
ſes; tremely populous, during that long period, from 
1 the arrival of the Romana; 55 years before the 
Uelt birth of Chriſt, to the abdication of their govern- 
al ment, in 446 of our ra *. | 

From this event, commenced a war of ſix hun- | 

hen, dtred years continuance, if we calculate the ſettle- "1 
th. ment of the Saxons, the ravages of the Danes, 1 
efore and the conqueſt of the Normans. A courſe of þ 
the hoſtilities, thus lengthened beyond example, and i 
de * waſteful beyond deſcription, changed completely 
rice che political ſituation of the people, by involving 1 
rauled FT them in ages of wretchedneſs. It was to thoſe | 
hence cauſes owing, that the inhabitants became divided, j4 
nas 4 at the epoch of The Congueſt; into five ſeveral 
ge, 6 = claſſes; the barons, the free tenants, the free ſoc- | 
uts 0 I W cagers, together with the villains, and the ſlaves, 4 
ns W who formed the great body of the people f. i 
oſiſtel | 
along Mr. Whitaker 3 moſt excellent * of Manchefer + Id. . 
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„ 

A conſideration of the foregoing events, it pro- 
bably was, with the wretched condition of every | 
order of men, which induced the Lord Chief | 
Juſtice Hale, and Mr. Gregory King, to agree in 
aſſerting *, © that the people of England, at the 
« arrival of the Normans, might be ſomewhat 
& above two million.” And the notices of that 
moſt inſtructive record, the Domeſday Book, ſeem 
to juſtify the conjectures of both, by exhibiting 
ſatisfactory proofs of a very ſcanty population, in 
the country, as well as in the towns. 
The annals of England, from the epoch of the 
Conqueſt to the date of the Great Charter (from 
2066 to 1215) are filled with revolutions in the 
government, and inſurrections of the people; with 
domeſtic war, and foreign ravages; with frequent 
famines, and their attendant peſtilence. 
Doctor Campbel has enumerated F various cir- | 
cumſtances to demonſtrate the unhappineſs of the 
nation, during thoſe times, which were equally fe- 1 
rocious and unſettled ; and, by neceſſary conſe- | 
- quence, the conſtant decline of their numbers. 
Few revolutions, ſaid he, even when achieved 
by the moſt waſteful conquerors, appear to have 
been attended with ſo ſudden a revolution, both Ml 
of property and of power, as that which Wil- 
liam I. unhappily introduced into England. 
The conſtitution,” from being limited and free, 
became at once arbitrary and ſevere. While tie 
-» Origination of Mankind ; and Davenant's Works. | 


+ Political Survey, =_ 
ancient 


4 
ancient nobility | ſeemed to be annihilated, the 


Saxon people were aſſuredly reduced to vil- 


lainage. And thoſe revolts enſued ſucceſſive- | 


ly, which neceſſarily ariſe, when a gallant peo- 
ple are deſpiſed, at the ſame time that they are 
oppreſſed. The Conqueror, urged partly by re- 
venge, perhaps more by policy, was provoked, by 
the inſurrection of the northern counties, to pre- 
{ſcribe remedies as ſevere as they were barbarous. 
He ſo effectually depopulated the extenſive coun- 
try from the Humber to the Tees, that it lay for 


years uncultivated, whereby multitudes periſhed 


for want. The pleaſures of William too were as 
deſtructive to the people as his anger. In form- 


ing the New Foreſt, he laid waſte an extent of 


thirty miles in Hampſhire, without regarding the 
_ cries of villagers, or the ſacredneſs of churches, 
And his gratitude to his ſupporters, though attend- 
ed with leſs violence, produced, in the end, conſe- 
quences ſtill more fatal, with regard to the depo- 


pulation of England, than had reſulted either from 


his reſentment, or his ſport. He diſtributed the 
whole kingdom to about ſeven hundred of his 
principal officers, who afterwards divided among 
their followers the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed, on 
ſuch precarious tenures, as ſecured the ſubmiſſion 
of the lower orders, though not their happineſs. 
The Conqueror's meaſures, thus harſhly execut- 
ed, continued to influence all ranks of men, long 
after the terrors of his government had ceaſed; 
and while they neither ſecured the quiet, nor pro- 


B 3 moted 


© 6 ) 
moted the plenty of the nation, his rigours pro- 
bably added very few to its numbers. EY 
The great charter of John made no alteration 

in public law, nor any innovation in private rights: 
and though it conferred additional ſecurity on the 
free, it gave little freedom to the ſlave, Yet, the 
barbarous licence both of kings and nobles being 
thenceforth ſomewhat reſtrained, government, ſays 
Mr. Hume, approached by degrees nearer to that 
end, for which it was inſtituted, the equal proces 
tion of every order in the ſtate. 
/ This genera] reaſoning, however juſt, did not 
impoſe on the ſagacity of Doctor Campbel, who 
minutely examined every circumſtance, in our 
ſubſequent annals, that tended either to retard, or 
promote, an effectiye population. He found no 
event in the long reign of Henry III. filled as it 
was with en proceeding from weakneſs, 
and with civil war, the reſult of turbulence, which 
could have added one man to our numbers. 
Though hiſtorians have celebrated the following 
reigns 1 our Edwards, as the moſt glorious in our 
annals; yet he remarked, that, ding a period, 
wherein there were ſcarcely ten years of peace, the 
eclat of victories, the ſplendour of triumphs, or 
the acquiſition of diſtant territories, did not com- 
penſate the loſs of inhabitants, who continually de- 
creaſed, from the waſte of foreign, and civil, wars, 
and from the debility of peſtilential diſtempers, 
ariſing from a wretched huſbandry, as much as 
from a noxious ſtate of the atmoſphere, It was a 
N ſhrewd 
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fhrewd remark of Major Graunt, when he was re- 


flecting over © the ficklineſs, the bealthfulneſs, and 


ce fruitfulneſs, of ſeaſons,” that © the more ſickly the 
years are, the leſs fruitful of children they alſo be. 


The firſt notice, which the Parliament ſeem to 
have taken of the paucity of inhabitants, may be 
ſeen in the Szatute of Labourers, that was enacted in 


1349. This law recites—<© That whereas a great 
part of the people, and eſpecially of workmen and 
ſervants, late died of the peſtilence, many, ſeeing 
the neceſſity of maſters and great ſcarcity of ſer- 
vants, will not ſerve, unleſs they receive exceſſive. 
wages, ſome being, rather willing to beg in idle- 


neſs, than by labour to get their living.” Conſi- 


| dering therefore ©. the grievous incommodities 
| which of the lack, eſpecially of ploughmen and 
ſuch labourers, may hereafter come,” Edward III. 
with the aſſiſtance of the prelates, the nobles, and 
the learned men, ordained a variety of regulations, 
unjuſt in their theory, and violent in their execu- 
tion *. This edict of the King, and his council, was 

enforced 


* 'Thefe regulations may be ſeen in Cay's Collection of 
Statutes, vol. i. p. 261—3; and ſufficiently evince to what a 
deplorable ſtate of ſlavery the collective mals of the people was 
then reduced.“ Every able-bodied perſon, under fixty years 
of age, not having ſufficient to live on, being required, ſhall 
be bound to ſerve him that doth require him, or elſe ſhall be 
committed to gaol, till he finds ſecurity 10 ſerve. If a ſervant, 
or workman, depart from ſervice before the time agreed upon, 
he ſhall be impriſoned. If any artificer take more wages than 
vere wont to be paid, he ſhall be committed to gaol.” The 
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and if they depart to another county, they ſhall be burnt in 


CSI 
enforced by the legiſlature in the ſubſequent year— 
tt on the petition of the commonalty, that the ſaid 
ſervants, having no regard to the ſaid ordinance, 
but to their eaſe and ſingular covetiſe, do with- 
draw to ſerve great men and other, unlgſo they have 
wages and living to the double and treble of that they 
Were pug to take the rwentieth year of the ting that 
now is.” 

. ir «Huſting minutely the prices of la- 
bour, of natural products, and even of manufac- 
tures, the ſtatute of the 23d Edward III. directed, 
ce that the artificers ſhould be ſworn to uſe their 
crafts as they did in the twentieth year of the ſame 
king“ (1346), under the penalty of impriſon- 
ment, at the diſcretion of the Juſtices. The Par- 
llament buſied themſelves, year after year, in re- 
gulating labour, which had been defrauded of its 
juſt reward, by conſiderable defalcations from the 
coin f. During an adminiſtration leſs active, and 

vigorous, 


ſeverity of theſe penalties was ſoon greatly increaſed by the | 
34th Edward III. which directs, That if any labourer or 
ſervant flee to any town, the chief officer ſhall deliver him up: 


+" nRY 


the forehead with the letter F.“ Thus, ſays Anderſon, they 
lived, till manufactures drove ſlavery away. 9 
| Chron. Ac. of Com. v. i. p. 204 1 

E Chap. 127. 

+ From the value of he pound, or twenty ſhillings in pre-. 
ſent money, as eſtabliſhed by Edward I. in 1300, there were 
deducted by Edward III. in the 18th of his reign, 45s. 114.4 


and in the zoth of his reign 94.4 more; ſo that there had 
been 


(70 


þ feeble ſucceſſor, gave riſe to the memorable rebel- 
- lion of Tyler and Straw, ſo deſtructive in its im- 
* mediate effects, ſo beneficial in its ultimate con- 
equences! The common people acquired im- 

lied liberty from inſurrection, while the Parlia- 
— ment were enacting *, .* that forced manumiſſions: 
d, Hould be conſi dered as void. And ſuch are the re- 
ir volutions, which inſenſibly take place, during ages 
le I of darkneſs, before the eyes of chroniclers, who- 
n- irc carried away by the ſound of words, without 
r- egarding the efficacy of things. 
E- The declamatory recitals of ſuch ſtatutes ought 
its generally to be regarded, as ſlight proofs of the 
he Ruthenticity of facts, unleſs where they are ſup- 
ad Ported, by collateral circumſtances. From the re- 
15, rerated debaſement of the coin, which proceeded. 

Wrom the expenſive wars of Edward III. we might. 
ne e apt to infer, that the recited deſtruction of the 
A 3 peſtilence was merely a pretence to palliate mo- 
in "<5 of avarice, or to Juſtify the rigours of . 
hey ton. 

on the other hand, Doctor Mead aſſures us, 
04. I that the greateſt mortality, which has happened in 
TG een taken no leſs than five ſhillings and nine-pence from the 
ere MiWandard pound, as ſettled in 1300, of C. 2. 17s. 5 d. 
. I. Harris on Coins, part ii. ch. 1. 
* By the 5th Richard II. 


vigorous, and reſpected, than Edward's, 105 regu - 
lations had produced tumult and revolt. Scarce- 
5 1 ly indeed was that great monarch laid in his grave, 

vaen the confirmation of the ſame ſtatutes, by his 


later 


10) 

later ages, was about the middle of the four- 
teenth century; when the plague that ſeized Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, in 1349, 7s ſaid tro 
have diſpeopled the earth of more than balf of its Co 
inhabitants“. The Commons petitioned, during 'Y | 
the Parliament f of 1364, that, in conſideration 
of the preceding peſtilence, the King would allow 
| perſons, who held lands of him in chief, to let : | 
leaſes without a licence, as had been lately prac- Jl 
tiſed, till the country were become more populous. 2 
From the 23d of Edward I. when the cities and 
boroughs are ſaid to have been firſt formally ſum- 
moned to Parliament, to the demiſe of Edward IV. 
the ſheriffs often returned, That there were 1 
kities or boroughs in their counties, whence repreſenta- Yi 
rives could be ſent. This form of expreſſion Doc- 3 
tor Brady I has very juſtly explained to mean, 
That the towns were ſo depopulated and poor, . I 
as to be unable to pay the accuſtomed expences 4 Y 
of delegates. The truth of that repreſentation, | 
"and of this commentary, is indeed confirmed by Y 
a law of Henry VII. S; which recites, That BY 
where, in ſome towns, two hundred perſons lived 
by their lawful labours, now they are occupied by 
two or three herdſmen, and the reſidue fall into : I 
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* Diſcourſe concerning Peſt, Contag. P- 245. 

| + Cott. Abt. of Records, p. 97. 

1 Of Boroughs, p. 125, &c. | = 

$ 4th Henry VII. ch. 19; which is publiſhed in the Ap- 4 q 
pendix 20 Pickering's Statutes, vol, xxiii. _—_ 


idlenes. 


tp 
dleneſs. And ſrom the foregoing” facts we may 
rely infer, that there muſt have been a great pau- 
ity of people in England, during thoſe good old 
mos, at leaſt towards the concluſion of the cele- 
rated reign of Edward III. 
From incontrovertible evidence we can now 
tabliſn the whole number of inhabitants, with ſuf® 
cient exactneſs to anſwer all the practical pur- 
oſes of the ſtateſman, and even to ſatisfy all the 
4 rupulous doubts of the ſceptic. A poll-tax of 
or pence, having been impoſed by the Parlia- 
nent of the 51ſt of Edward III. (1377) on every 
perſon, as well male as female, of fourteen years 
d upwards, real mendicants only excepted, left 


88 


n. n official return of the perſons who paid the tax, 

Joc- each county, city, and town, which has been hap- 

jean, 3 ily 3 And from this Subfi N it ap- 

oor, 

Ou i * 1 record, ſo A as to the ſlate of a at 

* „e demiſe of Edward III. was laid before the Antiquary So- 
1 


'$ ety, in December 1784, by Mr. Topham of the Paper- 


That ID fice; a gentleman, whoſe curious reſearch, with regard to 
lived e juriſprudence and hiſtory of his country, as well as com- 


unicative diſpoſition, merits the greateſt praiſe. Mr. Top- 
am obſerved, that the ſum collected, in conſequence of the 
bſdy of 1377, being L. 22,607. 2s. 8 d. contained only 
356,428 groats, which ought to have been the amount of 
oſe who were fourteen years of age and upwards. But I 
ave choſen to ſtate the number of perſons, who are mentioned 

te roll as having paid, in each county and town, amount- 
e Ap- 4 ng to 1,367,239, though the total miſtakingly added on the 

—_ cord i is 1,376,442. 


eneb. 


pears, 


( 2 ) 
pears, that the lay en who paid this tall | YZ 
— [= hf 1367 I 

When we have aſcertained what proportion a8 
perſons paying bore to the whole, we ſhall be A 1 


tion. It appears from the T able. formed bye Doll 1 | 
tor Halley, according to the. Breſlaw births a 1 
burials; from the Northampton Table; from ſl 
Norwich Table; and from the London T % 
conſtructed by Mr. Simpſon; as theſe Tables a 
publiſhed by Doctor Price *, That the peril 
Wh a any time living ander eme years of age are 
. good deal fewer than one third of the co-exiſtinſ 3 
FAY lives. And the Jay perſons, who paid the tax uſt 1 
1377, muſt conſequently have been a good 4 I 

more than two thirds of the whole. _ | 3 
But, ſince there may have been omiſ- - 5 IF 
ſions of the perſons paying < 1 367,200 1 
Add a half - — 683,61 'Y 


2,050, ww 2 

Add the number of nnn clergy 3 | 
paying the tax = 5 I 5,298 b 
And the non-beneficed clergy 8 5 3 


23 m_ 
" q' 


. | | 2,080,00M 2 
Þ Obferv. on Reverſ. Payments, vol. ii. p. 35—=6, 39—4% 
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T * whole prople of England and 


perſons. 


n 


nut Wales, hot being included in this 


roll, is placed on a 1— with 
Yorkſhire®, alt — 1965560 
heſhire and 8 having 1 wer i 
own receivers, do not appear on the 

roll; the firſt is ranked with. A 


wall, at — Sans 
The. nd with Northumberland, at 25,213 


J 6-46 5 


nn 


We can now build upon a rock ; having before 


us proots almoſt equal in certainty to actual enu- 
meratipns. Vet, what a picture of public miſrule, 


and private miſery, does the foregoing ſtatement 


(iplay, during an unhappy period of three hun- 


* From Davenant's Table (in his Eflay on Ways and 


| Means, p. 76.) it appears, that Wales paid a much ſmaller 


ſam to the poll-tax of the 1ſt of William and Mary, to the 
quarterly poll, and indeed to every other tax, and contained 
a much lower number of houſes, according to the hearth-books 
of Lady-day 1690. It was giving a very large allowance to 
Wales, when this country was placed on an equality with 


| Yorkſhire, which paid, in 1377, for 131,040 lay perſons. 


The population of Cheſhire and Durham was ſettled upon fi- 
milar principles; and is equally ſtated in the text at a me- 
dium rather too high. So that, as far as we can credit this 
authentic record, in reſpect to the whole number of lay per- 
ſons upwards of fourteen years of age, we muſt believe, that 
this kingdom contained at the demiſe of Edward III. about 


| TWO MILLIONS, three hundred and fifty-three thouſand ſouls 


making a reaſonable allowance for the uſual omiſſions of taxable 
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"circumſtance would alone evince, that there had 


—— 
— 


1077, than at the demiſe of Edward III. in 1377. ; 


1 N 
dred years! We here behold the powerful ope. Ml 


ration of thoſe cauſes of depopulation, which Doc. 2 8 


tor Campbel collected, in order to ſupport his hy. 
potheſis of a decreaſing population, in feudal time, 

But, were we to admit, that one half of the people 
had been carried off by the deſolating plague of 
1349, as Doctor Mead ſuppoſes; or even on 
third, as Mr. Hume repreſents with greater pro- 
bability; we ſhould find abundant reaſon to ad- 
mire the ſolidity of Lord Hale's argument, in fi- 
vour of a progreſfive population; becauſe this 


been, during that long effluxion of time, a conſi- 
derable increaſe of numbers, in different ages of 


' tranquillity, or of healthineſs. A compariſon too 
of the notices of Domeſday Book with the ſtate- 


' ments of the Subſidy Roll, would ſhew a much 
inferior populouſneſs, ſoon after the Conqueſt in 


- 3x 
> 1 
pe- 
| $5 


O- 


18 3 


We ſhall find additional proofs, perhaps ſome 
= amuſement, from taking a view of our principal 
downs, as they were found, and are repreſented by 
the * in 1 1377. 


London paid for - 23,314 lay perſons; and 
contained conſequently about 34,971 ſouls. 
York for 7 10,872 
Briſtol for = - 6,345 % ů ů 
Plymouth for — 4337. = 77255 
Coventry for 4.817 =. - ans 
Norwich * for JOEY = 5,928 


Lincoln for - . 3,412  - aa 
Sarum (Wilts) for 3,226 — 44839 
Lynn for - 2 88 3,127 1 4,690 
Colcheſter for 290 %%//0/% ę h  aa_ 


Beverley rr 2,663.  - = 
Newcaſtle On Tyne for 2 5647 — 37970 


Canterbury for — 2,57 — 3,861 
St. Edmondſbury for 2,442 — 3,663 
Oxford for - „„ - 
Gloceſter for — 2,239 - 3,358 
Leiceſter for „ 2,108 -» a 
Salop for - 2,082 3123 


——— + — 


* Dr. Price talks of Norwich having been a great diy /or- 
merly. The Domeſday Book ſhews ſufficiently the diminu- | 
uveneſs of our towns in 1077: and Mr. Topham's Subſidy 
Roll puts an end to conjecture with regard to the populouſ: 


The 


neſs of any of them anterior to 1377. 


; it i 0 "fl 10 ' 
1 oy. . ji 0 


The foregoing are the only towns, which then 
paid the poll- tax of a groat for more than two thou- 
ſand lay perſons, of fourteen years of age and up- 


- want of manufactures, and commerce, every where, 
in England. Yet, Domeſday Book repreſents our 


torians of thoſe days, conſiſted chiefly of raggamuf 


Henry V. invaded France with a fleet of ſixteen Wi 
pm n and fifty thouſand bene who i 


C736: 3 


wards. And their inconſiderableneſs evinces a mar- 
vellous depopulation in the country, and a lamentable 


cities to have been little ſuperior to villages, at the 
Conqueſt 0 and ſtill more inconſiderable than — 
certainly were, at the demiſe of Edward III. 

The informations of contemporary writen 
would, nevertheleſs, lead us to conſider thoſe ear- 
ly reigns as times of overflowing populouſneß. 
Amidſt all that de population, Edward III. is faid 
to Have ſuddenly collected, in 1360, a hundred 
thouſand men, whom he tranſported in eleven 
hundred veſſels to France . It did not, how- 
ever, eſcape the ſagacity of Mr. Hume, when he 
reflected on the high pay of the ſoldiers, that the 
numerous armies, which: are mentioned by the hif- 


fins, who followed the camp for plunder. In 1382 
the rebels, ſays Daniel ꝓ, ſuddenly marched towards 
London, under Wat. Tyler, and Jack Straw, and 
muſtered on Blackheath ſixty thouſand ſtrong, or, 
as others ſay, an hundred thouſand. In 1415 


* See Brady on Boroughs. 
1 Ander. Chron. Ac. of Com. v. i. p. 105. 'p 
1 Hiſtory of Richard, in Kennet, p. 245. 
And. Chron. Ac. of Com. v. i. p. 245+ 
* | 
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not long after won the glorious battle of Azin- 
court. Hiſtory is filled with ſuch inſtances of 


vaſt armies, which had been haſtily levied for tem- 
porary enterprizes : yet, we ought not thence to 
infer, that the country was overſtocked with in- 
habitants. The ſtatute of the gth Henry V. re- 
cites, ** That whereas, at the making of the act of 


* the 14th of Edward III. (1340) there were ſuf- 


& ficient of proper men in each county to execute 
&© every office; but that, owing to peſtilence and 
& wars, there are not now (1421) a ſufficiency of 
cc reſponſible perſons to act as ſheriffs, coroners, 


e and eſcheators.” The laurels which were gained 
by Henry V. are well known, ſays the learned ob- 


ſerver on the ancient ſtatutes ; but he hath left us, 
in the preamble of one of his ſtatutes, moſt irre- 
fragable proof, that they were not obtained, but 
at the deareſt price, Ihe depopulation of the country, 

The facility with which great bodies of men 
were collected, in thoſe early ages, exhibits then, for 
our inſtruction, a picture of manners, idle and li- 
centious; and ſhews only, for our comfort, that the 


moſt numerous claſſes of mankind exiſted in a 


condition, which is not to be envied by thoſe, who, 
in better times, enjoy either health or eaſe. 

The period from the acceſſion of Henry IV. in 
1399, to the proclamation of Henry V!I. in 1485, 
may be regarded as the moſt diſaſtrous in our latter 
annals'; becauſe, a civil war, remarkable for the in- 
veteracy of the leaders, and for the waſte of the 
people, began with the one event, and ended with 

| C | the 
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the people, which fortunately promoted their hap- 


to the propagation of the ſpecies. 


( 28 ” 
the other. Doctor Campbel has collected the va- 
rious circumſtances of depopulation; tending to prove, 
that the number of inhabitants, which, before the 
bloody conteſts between the Lancaſtrians and 
Yorkiſts began, had been already much leſſened, 
was in the end greatly reduced, by a ſeries of the 
moſt deſtructive calamities. The monuments of 
more ſettled times were demoliſhed ; the coun- 
try was laid wafte; cities ſunk into towns, while 
towns dwindled into villages: and univerſal de- 
ſolation is ſaid to have enſued. If, indeed, we 
could implicitly credit the recitals of the laws of 
Henry VII. we ſhould find fufficient evidence, 
* That great deſolations daily do increaſe, by pull- 
ing down and wilful waſte of houſes and towns, 

and by laying to paſture lands which cuſtomably 
have been uſed in tillage.” 
An important change had certainly taken place 
mean while, in the condition of the great body of 


pineſs, and which conſequently proved favourable 


There exiſted in England, at the Conqueſt, no 
free hands, or freemen, who worked for wages; 
lince the ſcanty labour of times, warlike and unin- 
duſtrious, was wholly performed by villains, or by 
ſlaves. The latter, who compoſed a very nume- 
rous claſs, equally formed an object of foreign 
trade, for ages after the arrival of the Conqueror, 
who only prohibited the ſale of them to infidels“. 


Dr. Henry's Hiſtery of Great Britain. 
1 | But 


(9) 

But the Haves had happily departed from the und 
before the reign of Henry III. This we may in- 
fer from the law declaring, in 1225, Ho men 
« of all ſorts ſhall be amerced*: and it only 
mentions villains, freemen, (though probably not 
in the modern ſenſe), merchants, barons, earls, and 


; men of the church. Another order of men is al- 
85 luded to rather than mentioned, during the ſame 
r ſeſſion; whom we ſhall find, in after times, riſing 
£ to great importance, from their numbers and opu- 
8 lence. And a woollen manufacture, having al- 
f ready increaſed to that ſtage of it when frauds 
5 begin, was regulated by the act r, which required, 
1 * There ſhall be but one meaſure 2 tbe 
* *« realm.” 


Yet this manufacture contend inconſiderable 
during the warlike reign of Edward I, and the 
turbulent adminiſtration of his immediate ſucceſ- 
ſor, if we may judge from the vaſt exportations of 


1 0 wool. 
ble The year 1331 marks the firſt arrival of Wal- 

loon manufacturers, when Edward III. wiſely de- 
wm termined to invite foreigners into England , to 
nk inſtruct his ſubjects in the uſeful arts. As early 
_ as the Parliament of 1337, it was enacted, That 
by no wool ſhould be exported; that no one ſhould 
_ wear any but Engliſh cloth ; that no clothes made 
eign beyond ſeas ſhould be imported; that foreign 
oy clothworkers might come into the king's domi- 
els*- 


* g Henry III. ch. 14. + 9 Henry III. ch. 25. 
1 And. Chron, Ac. of Com. v. 1, p. 162. 
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nions, and ſhould have ſuch franchiſes as might 


{uffice them. | 


Before this time, ſays De Wit“, when the tu- 
mults of the manufacturers in Flanders obliged 
them to ſeek ſhelter in other countries, the Engliſh 
were little more than ſhepherds and wool-ſellers, 
From this epoch manufactures became often the 
object of legiſlation, and the ſpirit of induſtry will 
be found to have influenced greatly the ſtate of po- 
pulation. : 

The ſtatutes of labourers of 1349 and 1330 
demonſtrate a conſiderable change in the condition 
and purſuits of the moſt numerous claſſes. During 
ſeveral reigns after the Conqueſt, men labour- 
ed, becauſe they were ſlaves. For ſome years be- 
fore theſe regulations of the price of work, men 
were engaged to labour, from a ſenſe of their own 
freedom, and of their own wants, It was the 
ſtatutes of labourersF, which, adding the compul- 
ſion of law to the calls of neceſſity, created op- 
preſſion for ages, while they ought to have given 


relief. It is extremely difficult to aſcertain the 
time when villainage ceaſed in England, or even to 


trace its decline. The Edwards, during the preſ- 
ſure of their foreign conqueſts, certainly manu- 


mitted many of their villains for money. Owing 


* Intereſt of Holland. 

+ See the 12th Richard II. ch. 3, 4, 5, 6, 9. By theſe, 
no artificer, labourer, ſervant, or victualler, ſnall depart from 
one hundred to another, without licence under the kin g's ſeal, 
Theſe laws, ſays Anderſon, are ſufficient proofs of the ſlaviſk 


condition of the common ſervants in thoſe times (1388). 
3 3 


En 

to the previous fewneſs of inhabitants, the nume- 
rous armies, which for almoſt a century deſolated 

the nation amidſt our civil wars, muſt have been 

neceſſarily compoſed of the lower ranks: and we 

may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the men, who had 

been brought from the drudgeries of ſlavery to 

contend as ſoldiers, for the honour of nobles and 

the rights of kings, would not readily relinquiſh 

the honourable ſword for the meaner ploughſhare. 

The church, even in the darkeſt ages, remonſtrated 

againſt the unchriſtian practice of holding fellow- 

men in bondage. The courts of juſtice did not 

willingly enforce the maſter's claim to the ſervi- 

tude of his villains, till, in the progreſs of know- 

dee e eee that the purchaſed la- 
bour of freemen was more productive than the 
liſtleſs and ignoble toil of ſlaves. Owing to theſe 
cauſes, there were certainly few villains in Eng- 
land at the acceſſion of Henry VII.“; and the 
great body of the people having thus gained greater 
freedom, and with it greater comfort, thenceforth 
acquired the numerous bleſſings, which every where 
reſult from an orderly adminiſtration of eſtabliſhed 
government. 


Henry VII. in 1485, the manufacturers of wool, 


* The ſtatute of 23 Henry VI. chap. 12. mentions only ſer- 
vants, artificers, workmen, and labourers; and there is a 
diſtinction made between huſbandry ſervants and domeſtic 
ſervants, Yet villains are ſpoken of, even in our courts of 
juſtice, though ſeldom, as late as the time of James I, 


5 with 


During almoſt a century, beforn the acceſſion of 
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with their attendant artificers, had fixed the ſeat of 


principle of the act of navigation had been intro. 


cation of ſo wiſe a policy. 
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III. that we ſee more clearly the commercial ſtate 
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4 
their induſtry, in every county in England. The 


duced into our legiſlation, as early as 1381, by 
the law declaring *, That none of the king's 
<* ſubje&s ſhall carry forth, or bring merchandizes, 
e but only in ſhips of the king's allegiance.” The 
fiſheries too had been encouraged f. Agricul- 
ture had been moreover promoted, by the law 
which declared Þ, ©* That all the king's ſubjects 
© may carry corn out of the realm when they 
© will.“ And guilds, fraternities, and other compa- 
nies, having ſoon after their creation impoſed mo- 
nopolizing reſtraints, were corrected by a law of 
Henry VI. S; though our legiſlators were not very 
ſteady, during an unenlightened age, in the appli: 


In reading the laws of Edward IV. we think 
ourſelves in modern times, while the ſpirit of the 
mercantile ſyſtem was in its full vigour, before it 
had been ſo perſpicuouſly explained and ſo ably ex- 
ploded ||. It is however in the laws“ of Richard 


of England, during the long period, wherein the 
Engliſh people were unhappily too much engaged 
in king-making. In thoſe inauſpicious times was 


* c Richard II. ch. 3.—6 Richard, ch. 8. 

+ By 6 Richard II. ch. 11, 13. 

1 17 Richard II. ch. 7. 
S 15 Hen, VI. ch. 6. 
| By Dr. Smith's Eſſay on the Wealth of Nations, 
** 1 Richard III. ch. 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13. 


the 


TT 0 LF 

the trade of England chiefly carried on by Ita- 
lians, at leaſt by merchants from the ſhores of the 
Mediterranean. The manufacturers were com- 
poſed moſtly of Flemings, who, under the encou- 
ragement of Edward III. had fled from the diſtrac- 
tions of the Netherlands, for repoſe and employ- 
ment in England. And the peruſal of the pream- 
ble of one of Richard's laws *, will furniſh a con- 
vincing proof of this: Moreover, a great num- 
<« ber of artificers and other ſtrangers, not born 
ce under the king's obeiſance, do daily reſort to 
London, and to other cities, boroughs, and 
* towns, and much more than they were wont to 
* doin times paſt, and inhabit by themſelves in 
* this realm, with their wives, children, and 
% houſehold ; and will not take upon them any la- 
** borious occupation, as going to plough and cart, 
* and other like buſineſs, but uſe the making of 


cloth, and other handicrafts and eaſy occupa- 


< tions; and bring from the parts beyond the ſea 


<* oreat ſubſtance of wares and merchandizes to 


« fairs and markets, and other places, at their 
< pleaſure, to the impoveriſhment of the king's 
* ſubjects; and will only take into their ſervice 


„people born in their own countries; whereby 


the king's ſubjects, for lack of occupation, fall 
into idleneſs and vicious living, to the great per- 


® 1 Richard III. ch. 9. But Henry VII., upon the ſuppli- 
cation of the Italian merchants, repealed the greater part of this 
law, which impoſed reſtraints on aliens; yet retained the for- 
feitures incurred, in the true _ of his avaricious govern- 
ment. | 


C 4 * turbance 
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© turbance of the realm.” » —All this was directed 
otherwiſe by Henry VII. though probably with- 
out much ſucceſs, upon the petition made of 
* the Commons of England.” In the preſent 
times, it is perhaps the wiſeſt policy, neither to en- 
courage foreigners to come, nor to drive them away. 

When manufacturers have been thoroughly ſet. 
tled, nothing more is wanting to promote the 
wealth and populouſneſs of a country from their 
labour, than the protection of their property and 
freedom, by the impartial adminiſtration of juſ- 

tice; while their frauds are repreſſed, and their 
combinations prevented, by doing equal right to 
every order in the ſtate. 

The policy of Henry VII. has bow praiſed by 
hiſtorians fully equal to its worth. Anderſon re- 
lates “, that this prince, finding the woollen ma- 
© nufactures declining, drew over ſome of the beſt 
& Netherland clothmakers, as Edward III. had 
done 150 years before.” This is probably ſaid 
without authority ; ſince the law of the preceding 
reign, concurring with the temper of the times, did 
not permit the eaſy execution of ſo unpopular a 
meaſure. Henry VII. like his two immediate 

- predeceſſors, turned the attention of the Parlia- 
ment to agriculture and manufacture, to commerce 
and navigation, becauſe he found the current of 
the national ſpirit already running toward all theſe 
ſalutary objects: hence, ſays Bacon, it was no 
hard matter to diſpoſe and affe& the Parliament 
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+ 
in this buſineſs. And the legiſlature enafted a 
variety of laws, which that illuſtrious hiſtorian ex- 
plains, with his uſual perſpicuity “; all tending, 
ſays he, in their wiſe policy, towards the population 


apparently, and the military forces of the realm cer- 
tainly, 


That monarch's meaſures for breaking the op- 
preſſive power of the nobles ; for facilitating the 
alienation of lands; for keeping within reaſonable 
| bounds the bye-Ilaws of corporations; and, above all, 
for ſappreſſing the numerous bodies of men, who 
were then retained in the ſervice of the great; all 
theſe deſerve the higheſt commendation, becauſe 
they were attended with effects, as laſting as they 
were efficacious. 

It may be however 3 whether his pid- 
dling huſbandry of petty farms, which has been 
oſtentatioufly praiſed by Doctor Price, can pro- 
duce a ſufficiency of food for a manufacturing 
country, or even prevent the too frequent returns 
of famine. Agriculture muſt be practiſed as a 
trade, before it can ſupply ſuperabundance. Cer- 
tain it is , however, that till the reign of Henry 
VIIL. we had in England no carrots, turnips, cab- 
bages, or fallads; and few of the fruits, which now 
ornament our gardens, or exhilarate our tables. 

The ſpirit of improvement, however, which had 
taken deep root, before the acceſſion of Henry 
VIII. continued to ſend forth vigorous ſhoots dur- 


* Hiſtory in Kennet, v. i. p. 504—7. 
+ And. Chron, Com. v. 1. p. 338. 
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ing his reign: This we might infer from the fre: 
quent proclamations againſt the practice of inclo- 
ſing, which was ſaid to create a decay of huſbandry, 
On the other hand, a ſtatute was enacted to en- 
force the ſowing of flax-ſeed and hemp. The na- 
tion is repreſented to have been over-run by foreign 
manufacturers, whoſe ſuperior diligence and ceco- 
nomy occaſioned popular tumults. While the 
kingdom was gradually filling with people, it was 
the yearly practice to grant money to repair towns, 
which were ſuppoſed to be falling into ruins. Yet 
the numerous laws, that were enacted by the Par- 
liaments of Henry VIII. for the paving of ſtreets 
in various cities and villages, evince how much in- 
duſtry had gained ground of idleneſs ; how much 
opulence began to prevail over penury; and how 
far a deſire of comfort had ſucceeded to the lan- 
guors of ſloth. Thus much might indeed be diſ- 
covered, from the numerous laws, which were dur- 
ing this period paſſed, for giving a monopoly of 
manufacture to different towns ; and which prove, 
that a great activity prevailed, by the frequent de- 
fire of ſelfiſh enjoyment, contrary to the real | inte- 
reſt of the tradeſmen themſelves. 

The ſtatute, however, which limited the intereſt 
of money to 10 per cent. demonſtrates, that much 
ready money had not yet been brought into the 
coffers of lenders ; while a greater number of bor- 
rowers defired to augment their wealth, by em- 
ploying the money of others in the operations of 
trade. The kings of England, both before and 

after 


b ( 27 ) 
'after this epoch, borrowed large ſums in Genoa 


and the Netherlands. A parliamentary debate of 
the year 1523, exhibits a lively picture of the opi- 


nions that were at this time entertained as to circu- 


lation, which, in modern times, has ſo great an 


effect on the ſtrength of nations. A ſupply of 


eight hundred thouſand pounds being aſked by 


Cardinal Wolſey for the French war, Sir Tho- 


mas More, the Speaker of the Commons, endea- 


voured to convince the Houſe, That it was not much, 
on this occaſion, to pay four ſhillings in the pound. 


But to this the Commons objected, That though 
true it was ſome perſons were well monied, yet, 
in general, the fifth part of men's goods was not 
in plate or money, but in ſtock or cattle; and that 
to pay away all their coin would alter the whole 
intercourſe of things, and there would be a ſtop 
in all traffick; and conſequently the ſhipping of 
the kingdom would decay. To this grave objec- 
tion it was however gravely anſwered, That the 
money ought not to be accounted as loſt, or taken 


away, but only as transferred into other hands of 


their kindred or nation; ſo that no more was about 
to be dope than we ſee ordinarily in markets, 
where, though the money change maſters, yet 
every one is accommodated. Nor need you fear 
this ſcarceneſs of money ; the intercourſe of things 
being ſo eſtabliſhed throughout the world, that 
there is a perpetual circulation of all that can be ne- 
ceſſary to mankind. Thus your commodities will 
ever find out money; while our own merchants 
will 
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( 28 ) 
will be as glad of your corn and cattle, as you can 
be of any thing they can bring you“. 

Such is the argument of Sir Thomas More; who 
has thus left a proof to poſterity of how much he 
knew, with regard to modern œconomy, without the 
aid of modern experience. No one at preſent can 
more clearly explain the marvellous accommoda- 
tion of money, when quickly paſſed from hand to 
hand, or the great facility in raiſing public ſupplies, 
when every one can eaſily convert his property, 
either fixed or moveable, into the metals, which 


are the commodious meaſure of all things. And 


this is circulation, of which we ſhall hear fo 
much in later times; and which creates ſo mo- 
mentous a ſtrength, when it exiſts in full vigour 
yet leaves, when it diſappears, fo great a debi- 
lity. | 

But the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, and the re- 


formation of religion, are the meaſures of Henry 


VIII.'s reign, which were attended with conſe- 
quences the moſt happy and the moſt laſting. 
Fifty thouſand perſons are ſaid to have been main- 
tained in the convents of England and Wales, who 
were thus forced into the active employments of 
life. And a hundred and fifty thouſand perſons 
are equally ſuppoſed to have been reſtrained 
from marriage , which can alone produce effective 
population. | 


Lord Herbert's Hiſtory of Henry VIII. in Kennet, v. ii. 
p. 55- | 
+ And. Chron. Com. v. i. p. 368, 


While 
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While the numbers of our people were thus 
augmented from various ſources, Edward VI. is 
ſaid to have brought over, in 1549, many thouſands 
of foreign manufacturers, who greatly improved 
our own fabricks of various kinds. Yet, they 
were not invited into a country, where the lower 
orders were even then. very free, or very happy. 
The act“ for the puniſhment of vagabonds and the 
relief of the poor, recites, Foraſmuch as idleneſs 
* and vagabondrie is the mother of all thefts and 
other miſchiefs, and the multitude of people 
given thereto has been always here, within this 


kingdom, very great, and more in number than 


jn other regions, to the great impoveriſhment of 
«© the realm.” This law therefore enacted, That 
if any perſon ſhall bring before two juſtices any 
runagate ſervant, or any other which liveth idly 
and loiteringly by the ſpace of three days, the ſame 
Juſtices ſhall cauſe the ſaid idle and loitering ſer- 
vant or vagabond to be marked on the breaſt 
with the mark of V by a hot iron, and ſhall ad- 
judge him to be a fave to the perſon who brought 
bim, and who may cauſe him to work, by beating, 
chaining, or otherwi{z. The unenlightened makers 
of this diſgraceful effort of legiſlation became 
ſoon ſo aſhamed, as to repeal the law, which they 
ought to have never made. And were it not, that 
it ſhews the condition of the country, and the 
modes of thinking of the higher orders, in 1547, 


* Edward VI. ch. 3. 


it 
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it might, without much loſs, be expunged from 
the ſtatute book. 

But the legiſlators of this reign were more hap- 
py in ſome other of their laws. They reſtored the 
ſtatute of treaſons of Edward III.; they encou- 
raged the fiſheries to Iceland, to Newfoundland, 
and to Ireland. They inflicted penalties on the 
ſellers of victuals, who were not content with rea- 
ſonable profit, and on artificers and labourers, con- 
ſpiring the time and manner of their work. As 
ie great inconveniencies, not meet to be rehearſed, had 
« followed of compelled chaſtity,” all poſitive laws 
"againſt the marriage of prieſts were repealed. 
Manufactures were encouraged, partly by pro- 
curing the materials at the cheapeſt rate, but till 
more by preventing frauds. And agriculture was 
promoted by means of incloſing, which is ſaid to 
have given riſe to Ker's rebellion in 1549. This 
event alone ſufficiently proves, that the people had 
conſiderably increaſed, but had not yet applied ſtea- 
dily to labour. | 

While the abſurd practice continued, during the 
reign of Mary, of promoting manufactures by 
monopoly, inſtead of competition, one law alone 
appears to have been attended with effects, conti- 
nual and ſalutary. It is the act“ © for the mend- 
* ing of highways;” being now, ſays the law, 
© both very noiſome and tedious to travel in, and 
dangerous to paſſengers and carriages.” The 


* 2 & 3 Philip and Mary, ch. 8. 
firſt 


CJ 


* 


firſt effort of Engliſh legiſlation, on a ſubject ſo much 


connected with the proſperity of every people, is 
the act of Edward I. for enlarging the breadth of 
highways from one market town to another. This 
law, which was enacted in 1285, was however in- 
tended rather to prevent robbery, than to promote 
facility in travelling. The roads of particular 
diſtricts were amended by ſeveral laws of Henry 
VIII. But this of Philip and Mary is the firſt ge- 
neral law, which obliged every pariſn, by four days 
labour of its people, to repair its own roads. The 
reign of Charles II. merits the praiſe of having 
firſt eſtabliſhed turnpikes; whereby thoſe, who en- 
joy the benefits of eaſy conveyance, contribute 
the neceſſary expence. 

Before the commencement of the celebrated 


reign of Elizabeth, a conſiderable change had 


doubtleſs taken place in our policy, and in the 


numbers of our people. Agriculture, manufac- 


tures, fiſheries, commerce, diſtant voyages, had 
all been begun, and made ſome progreſs, from 
the ſpirit that had already been incited. And all 

theſe muſt aſſuredly have flouriſhed, during the do- 


meſtic tranquillity of a ſteady government, through 
half a century, as well as afterwards, from the 


example of ceconomy and prudence, of activity 


and vigour, which Elizabeth, on all occaſions, ſet 


before her ſubjects. ; : 
The a& of Elizabeth *, containing orders for 
ertificers, labourers, ſervants of huſbandry, and ap- 
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( 32 ) 
prentices, merits conſideration ; becauſe we may 
learn from it the ſtate of the country. Villains, 
we ſee, from this enumeration, had ceaſed, before 
1562, to be objects of legiſlation. And we may 
perceive from the recital, That the wages and 
* allowances, rated in former ſtatutes, are in divers 
places too ſmall, and 01 anſwerable to this time, 
+ reſpecting ih advancement of all things, belonging 
© to the ſaid ſervants and labourers,”—a favoura- 
ble change had taken place in the fortunes of this 
numerous claſs, This law, particularly where it 
requires apprenticeſhips, ought to be repealed; be- 
cauſe its tendency is to abridge the liberty of the 
ſubject, and to prevent competition among work- 
men. 
The ſame obſervation may be applied to the 
act © againſt the erecting of cottages *.” If we 
may credit the aſſertion of the legiſlature, ** great 
* multitudes of cottages were daily more and more 
* increaſing, in many parts of this realm.” This 
ſtatement evinces an augmentation of people : 
yet, the execution of ſuch regulations, as this law 
contains, by no means promotes the uſeful race of 
huſbandry ſervants. 
The principle of the poor laws, which may be 
ſaid to have originated in this reign, as far as it 
neceſſarily confines the labourer to the place of his 


birth, is at once deſtructive of freedom, and of the 


true intereſts of a manufacturing community, that 
can alone be effectually promoted by competition; 


C 13 Eliz. ch. 7. 1 ich 
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which hinders the riſe of wages among workmen, 


and promotes at once the goodneſs and cheapneſs 
of the manufacture. 

A few ſalutary laws were doubtleſs mal during 
the reign of Elizabeth. But her legiſlation will 


be found not to merit generally much praiſe. Her 
acts for encouraging manufactures by monopoly; 
for promoting trade by prohibition; and for aid- 


ing huſbandry, by preventing the export of corn, 
alone juſtify this remark. Her regulations, for 
puniſhing the frauds, which ariſe commonly in 
manufactures when they are encouraged by mono- 
poly, taerit commendation. 

Having thus ſhewn the commencement of an 
increaſing population, amidſt famines and war, and 
traced a conſiderable progreſs, during ages of 
healthfulneſs and quiet, it is now time to aſcertain 
the preciſe numbers, which probably exiſted in 
England, towards the end of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. 

From the a which Qin remain in the 
Muſeum, it is certainly known, that very accu- 
rate accounts were often taken of the people, by 
the intelligent miniſters of that great princels. 
Harriſon, who has tranſmitted an elaborate de- 


ſcription of England, gives us the reſult of the 
muſters of 1575, when the number of fighting 


men was found to be — 1,172,674: 

Adding withal, that it was believed a full third had 
been omitted. Notwithſtanding the greatneſs of 
this number, ſays Mr Hume, the ſame author com- 


Plains much of the decoy of populouſneſs; a vulgar 
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( 34 ) 
complaint in all ages and places“. Sir Walter 


Raleigh however aſſerts, that there was a general 
review, in 1583, of all the men in England, ca- 


pable of bearing arms, who were found to amount 


to — — 1,172,000 
Here then are two credible evidences to an im- 


portant fact: That, in 1575, or 1583, the fighting 


men of England, according to enumerations, 
amounted to — — 1,172,000 
Which, it multiplied by 4, would prove 

the men, women, and children to 

have been — 4,688,000 

Without comparing minutely the numbers, which 
we have already found, in 1377, with the people, 
who thus plainly exiſted in 1577, it is apparent, 
that there had been a vaſt increaſe in the interme- 
diate two hundred years. Such then were the 


* Hiſt, vol. v. p. 481. — vi. p. 179. By endeavouring to col- 
le& every thing that could throw light on the population of Eli- 
zabeth's reign, Mr. Hume has bewildered himſelf and his rea- 
der. Peck has preſerved a paper, which, by proving that there 
were muſters in 1575, confirms Harriſon's account. [Deſid. 
Curioſa, v. i. p. 74.) It is a known fact, that there was an 
enumeration of the mariners, in 1582, which correſponds with 
Raleigh's account. [Campbel's Pol. Survey, v. i. p. 161.] 
That there were ſeveral ſeveral ſurveys then, is a fact incon- 
trovertible ; as appears indeed from the Harl. MSS. in Brit. 
Muſ. Nos. 412 and 6,839. The Privy Council having re- 
quired the Biſhops, in July 1 $63, to certify the number of Fa- 
milies in their ſeveral dioceſes, were informed minutely of 
the particulars of each. Some of the Biſhops returns may be 
ſeen in MSS. Harl. No. 595. Brit. Muſ. From the Bi- 


ſhops certificates, as well as from the 31 Eliz. ch. 7. it ap- 


pears, that the words Families and houſeholds were then uſed 
iynonymouſly, 
numbers 
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numbers of the fighting men, and of the inhabi- 


tants of England, during the reign of Elizabeth: 


and ſuch was the power, wherewith that illuſtrious 
Queen defended the eee of he nation, 
and ſpread wide its renown “. 

But, it is the ardour with which a people are 
inſpired, more than their numbers, that conſtitutes 
their real force. It was the enmity wherewith he 


armada had inſpired England againſt Spain, which 


prompted the Engliſh people, rather than the 
Engliſh court, to aid the baſtard Don Antonio to 


conquer Portugal: and zwenty thouſand volunteers 


engaged in this romantic enterprize, under thoſe 


famous leaders Norris and Drake.—An effort, 


which ſhewed the manners of the age more than 


its populouſneſs, ended in diſappointment, as 


The particular number of the communicants and recu- 
Jants, in each dioceſe and pariſh of England, was certified to 
the Privy Council, by the — in 155 ,—MSS. Harl. 
Brit. Muſ. No. 280. 

And the number of communicants was = 2,057,033 
Of recuſants = 3 — 8,465 


In ali 2 065,498 
By hs 33d Eliz. chap. 1. all perſons upwards of fixteen years 
of age were required to go to church, under the penalty of 
twenty pounds. If the 2,065,498 contained all the perſons, 
both male and female, who were thus required to frequent 
the church, this number would correſpond very well with the 
fighting men lately ſtated ; and ſhew the people of England 


and Wales to have been between four and five millions, du- 


ring Elizabeth's reign, though 3 nearer to the laſt 
number than the firſt, 


D 2 might 
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might have been foreſeen, if enthuſiaſm and rea- 
ſon were not always at variance. An alarm be- 
ing given of an invaſion by the Spaniards, in 
1599, the Queen equipped a fleet, and levied an 
army, in a fortnight, to oppoſe them. Nothing, 
we are told, . gave foreigners a higher idea of the 
power of England than this ſudden armament. 
Yet, it is not too much to aſſert, that Lancaſhire 
alone, conſidering its numerous manufactories and 
extenſive commerce, is now able to make a more 
ſteady exertionꝰ, amidſt modern warfare, than the 
whole kingdom in the time of Elizabeth. 
The acceſſion. of James I. was an event auſpi- 
cious to the proſperity and the populouſnefs of 
Great Britain, The tranquillity of the Northern 
counties of England, which it had been the ob- 
ject of ſo many of Elizabeth's laws to ſettle, was 


* The traders of Liverpool alone fitted out, at the com- 
mencement of the late war with France, between the 26th of 
Auguſt 1778 and the 17th of April 1779, a hundred and twen- 
ty privateers, armed each with ten to thirty guns, but moſtly 
with fourteen to twenty. From an accurate liſt, containing 
the name and appointment of each, it appears, thar theſe 
privateers meaſured 20,787 tons, carrying 1,986 guns, and 
8,754 men. The fleet ſent againſt the armada, in 1588, 
meaſured 31,985 tons, and was navigated by 15,272 ſeamen. 
And, from the efforts of a ſingle town we may infer, that the 
private ſhips of war formed a greater force, during the war of 
the Colonies, than the nation,. with all its unanimity and zeal, 
was able to equip under the potent government of Elizabeth. 
There was an enumeration, in 8 1, of the ſhipping and ſai- 
lors of England, which amounted to 72, 450 tons, and 
14,295 mariners. To this ſtatement, Doctor Campbel adds, 
That the ſeamen of the ſhips regiſtered in the port of Lon- 
don, in 1732, were 21,797. [Pol. Survey, vol. i. p. 101. 1 


4 
at once reſtored: and the two- and- twenty years 
of uninterrupted peace, during the preſent reign, 
muſt have produced the moſt ſalutary effect on 
the induſtry of the people, though this circum- 
ſtance has caſt an unmerited ridicule on the 
King. | : 

The various laws which were paſſed by this 
monarch, for ſuppreſſing the frauds of manufac- 
turers, evince at once, that they had increaſed in 
conſiderable numbers, and muſt have continued 
to increaſe. The acts for reformation of ale- 
houſes, and repreſſing of drunkenneſs, as they 
plainly proceeded from the puritaniſm of the times, 
muſt have promoted ſobriery of manners, and at- 
tention to buſineſs. The a& for the relief and 


regulation of perſons infected with the plague 


muſt have had its effect, in preventing the fre- 
quent return of this deſtructive evil. Domeſtic 


; induſtry was doubtleſs promoted by the act againſt 


monopolies : and foreign commerce was aſſuredly 
extended by the law, enabling all perſons to trade 
with Spain, Portugal, and France. But, above 


all, the agricultural intereſts of the nation were 


enſured by the act for confirming the poſſeſſion 
of copyholders ; and ſtill more, by the law for the 
general quiet of the ſubject, againſt all pretences 
of dormant claims on the lands, which had de- 
ſcended from remote anceſtors to the then poſſeſ- 


ſors. Of this ſalutary law the principle was adopted, 
and its efficacy enforced, by a legiſlative act of the 


preſent reign. | 
D 3 A com- 


(1x. 

A compariſon of the laws, which were enacted 
by the parliaments of Elizabeth and of James, 
would leave a decided preference to the parlia- 
mentary leaders of the laſt period, both in wiſ- 
dom and in patriotiſm. The private acts of par- 
liament, in Elizabeth's time, were made chiefly to 
reſtore the blcod of thoſe, who had been attainted 
by her predeceſſors: the private acts of James 
were almoſt all made for naturalizing foreigners. 
One of the laſt parliamentary grants of this reign 
was L. 18, ooo for the reparation of decaying cities 
and towns, though it 1s not now ealy to tell how 
the money was actually applied. 

Elizabeth had begun the practice of giving 
bounties to the builders of ſuch ſhips as carried 
one hundred tons. James I. merits the praiſe of 
oiving large ſums for the encouragement of this 
moſt important manufacture. And while Charles I. 
patronized every ornamental art, he gave from a 
very ſcanty revenue a bounty of five ſhillings the 
ton for every veſſel of the burthen of two hun- 
dred tons. Theſe notices enable us to trace the 
ſize of our merchant-ſhips through a very active 
century of years. The miniſters of Elizabeth had 
conſidered a veſſel of one hundred tons as ſuffi- 
cient for the purpoſes of an inconſiderable com- 
merce : the adviſers of Charles I. were not ſatis- 
fied with fo ſmall a ſize. It was to this wiſe po- 
licy, that the trading ſhips of England were em- 
ployed, ere long, in protecting her rights, and 
even in extending her glory. 


The 
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The act which, in 1623, reduced the intereſt of 


money to eight per cent. from ten, ſhews ſuffi- 


ciently, even againſt the preamble, that complains 
of decline, how much the nation had proſpered, 


and was then advancing to a higher ſtate of im- 


provement. Such laws can never be ſafely en- 
ated till all parties, the lenders as well as the 
borrowers, are properly prepared to receive them. 
The chearfulneſs of honeſt Stowe led him to ſee, 
and to repreſent, the ſtate of England, during the 
reign of James, as it really was. He ſays, as 


3 Camden had ſaid before him in 1580, that it 


would in time be incredible, were there not due 


mention made of it, what great increaſe there is, 


within theſe few years, of commerce and wealth 
throughout the kingdom; of the great building 
of royal and mercantile ſhips ; of the repeopling of 
cities, towns, and villages ; beſide the ſudden aug- 
mentation of fair and coſtly buildings. The great 
meaſure of the preſent reign, which was produc- 


tive of effects, laſting and unhappy, was the ſettle- 


ment of colonies beyond the Atlantic. 

Lord Clarendon exhibits a picture equally flat- 
tering, of the condition of England, during the 
peaceful years of Charles I. And the repreſenta- 
tion of this great hiſtorian is altogether conſiſtent 
with probability and experience. The vigorous ſpi- 
rit, which Elizabeth had bequeathed to her people, 
continued to operate, long after ſhe had ceaſed to 


delight them by her preſence, or to protect them 


by her wiſdom. The laws of former legiſlators 
produced ſucceſſively their tardy effects. And it 


D's. To ought 


| „ 
ought to be remembered, that neither diſputes 
among the great, parliamentary altercations, nor 
even civil conteſts, till they proceed the length 
of tumult and bloodſhed, ever produce any bad 
conſequences to the induſtry or comfort of the go- 
verned. 

The civil wars, which began in 1640, unhappy 
as they were while they continued, both to king 
and people, produced in the end the moſt ſalu- 
tary influences, by bringing the higher and lower 
ranks cloſer together, and by continuing in all a 
vigour of deſign, and activity of practice, that 
in prior ages had no example. 

One of the firſt conſequences of real hoſtilities 
was the eſtabliſhment of taxes, to which the peo- 
ple had ſeldom contributed, and which produced, 
before the concluſion of warfare, the enormous 
ſum of £.95,512,005 *. The gallant ſupporters 
of Charles I; gave the ſovereign, whom they 
loved amidſt his diſtreſſes, large ſums of money, 
while confiſcations left them any thing to give. 
Here then, were the mines of Potoſi opened in 
England. The opulence, which induſtry had been 
collecting for ages, was now brought into action, 
by the arts of the tax-gatherer: and the country- 
gentlemen, who had long complained of a ſcarcity 
of money, contributed greatly, vy unlocking their 


IP Stevens's Hiſt. of Taxes, p. 296. But Stevens includes 
the ſales of confiſcated lands, compoſitions for eſtates, and 
ſuch other more oppreſſive modes of raiſing money. There 


were collected, by exci/es only, C. o, 200, O00; and by tonage 
and povndage L. $700,009, 


coffers, 
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coffers, to remove the evil, that they had them- 
{clves created by hoarding. 

One of the firſt effects of civil commotion was 
the placing of private money in the ſhops of gold- 
ſmiths, for its better ſecurity, and for the advan- 
tage of the intereſt, which, at the commencement 
of banking, was allowed the proprietors. By fa- 
cilitating the ready transfer of property, and the 
ealy payment of private debts, as well as public 
impoſts, banking may be regarded as the fruitful 
mother of circulation. The collecting of taxes, 
and the ſabſequent expenditure, raiſed ere long 
the price of all things. Owing to thoſe cauſes 
chiefly, the legal intereſt of money was reduced, 
in 1651, to ſix per cent. And the reduction of 
intereſt is at once a proof of previous acquiſition, 
and a means of future proſperity. 

The Reſtoration of Charles II. induced the peo- 
ple to transfer the energy, which they had exerted 


during twenty years hoſtilities, to the various ope- 


rations of peace. The ſeveral manufactories, and 
new productions of huſbandry, that were intro- 
duced from foreign countries, before the Revolu- 
lion formed a new epoch, alone evince a vigorous 
application to the uſeful arts, in the intermediate 
period. The common highways were enlarged 
and repaired, while turnnikes were placed on the 
creat Northern road, in the counties of Hert- 
ford, Huntingdon, and Cambridge. Rivers were 
deepened for the purpoſes of internal conveyance 
by water. The acts of navigation created ſhip- 
carpenters and failors. Foreign trade wis in- 

creaſed 
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creaſed by opening new markets, and by withdraw- 
ing the alien duties, which had always obſtructed 
the vent of native manufactures. Thoſe meaſures 
alone, that at once made internal communications 
eaſy and ſafe, would have promoted the proſpe- 
rity and population of any country. 

But, above all, the change of manners, and the 
intermixture of the higher and middle ranks, by 
marriages, induced the gentry, and even the 
younger branches of the nobility, to bind their 
ſons apprentices to merchants, and thereby to eno- 
ble a profeſſion, that was before only gainful; to 
invigorate traffic by their greater capitals, and to 
extend its operations by their ſuperior knowledge. 
Hence Child, Petty, and Davenant agreed in aſ- 
ſerting , in oppoſition to the party writers of the 
times, that the commerce and riches of England 
did never, in any former age, encreaſe ſo faſt as in 
the buſy period from the Reſtoration to the Revo- 
lution. 

From the foregoing circumſtances we may in- 
fer a conſiderable augmentation of inhabitants, 
the more important to the ſtate, becauſe they were 

* The Board of Trade repreſented in December 1697: 
« We have made inquiry into the ſtate of trade in general, 
<« from the year 1670 to the preſent time: and from the beſt 
«* calculations we can make, by the duties paid at the Cuſtom- 
c houſe, we are of opinion, that trade in general did conſi- 
« derably increaſe, from the end of the Dutch war in 1673, to 
66 1689, when the late war began.“ Yet, the Board ſeem not 
to have attended to the 25 Cha. II. ch. 6; which wiſely 
enacted, That Denizens and Aliens ſhould pay no more taxes 


for the native commodities of this kingdom, or for fiſp caught 


in Engl/ifp ſhips, when exported, than ſubjects. 4 
33 | the 


C48] 


the moſt induſtrious. But many emigrated, it has 
been ſaid, to the colonies, and many periſhed by 
peſtilence. Yet, the Lord Chief Juſtice Hale in- 


ſiſts, That mankind hath ſtill increaſed, even to 


„ manifeſt ſenſe and experience :” and becauſe, 
ſays he, this is an aſſertion of fact, it is impoſlible 
to be made out, but by inſtances of fact. If how- 
ever, he adds, we ſhould inſtitute a compariſon be- 
tween the preſent time (1670), and the beginning 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign (1558), and compare 
the number of trained ſoldiers then and now, the 
number of ſubſidy men then and now, they will 


eaſily give an account of a very great increaſe of 


people within this kingdom, even to admiration “. 

A mere queſtion of fact, with regard to the 
number of births at any two diſtant periods, may 
doubtleſs be either confirmed, or diſproved, by an 


* See Lord Hale' s convincing argument; in The Origination 
of Mankind conſidered, ch, 10. Sir John Dalrymple found, in 
King William's cabinet, a minute account of the number of 
freeholders in England, which was taken by order of that mo- 
narch, in order to find out the proportion between church- 
men, diſſenters, and papiſts ; and which Sir John has pub- 
liſhed in the A * to his Memoirs: 


Conformiſts. Non Con. Papiſts. 


— —— 4k. 


In 18 and York - 2,477,254 108,676 13,856 
Contraſt with theſe the be: | 

fore-mentioned commu- 

nicants and recuſants, in Do 

163 — — 2, 057, 033 — 8,468 


This compariſon, after allowing for the original inaccura- 
cies of both accounts, ſhews a great change in the numbers, in 
the opinions, and * of the people, from 1603 to 1689. 


appeal 
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appeal to the pariſh regiſters ; which, containing a 
collection of facts, may be regarded as one of the 
beſt proofs, that the nature of the enquiry admits. 
And the Lord Chief Juſtice Hale remarked of 
them, becauſe he was ſtruck with -the force of 
their evidence, That they give a greater demonſtra- 
tion of the gradual increaſe of mankind, than a hun- 
dred notional arguments can either evince or confute. 
For, a greater number of births, in any one period 
more than in any other, muſt proceed from a 
oreater number of breeders ; which evinces a more 
numerous population. And from an attentive 
examination of ſuch proofs, Graunt proceeded“, in 
1662, to ſhew, with greater ability, the progreſſive 
increaſe of the people, and to prove how eaſily the 
country could ſupply the capital with numerous 
recruits, without any ſenſible diminution. - 

Having thus traced a gradual progreſs in popu- 
lation, it is now time to aſcertain the preciſe num- 
bers at the Revolution. And Gregory King, who 
has been praiſed by Davenant for his reſearch and 
his ſkilfulneſs, has left us documents, from which 
we may form an eſtimate ſufficiently accurate. 
From an inſpection of the hearth books, and the 


* See The Obſervations on the Bills of Mortality. Doctor 
Price has quoted Tindal, for the fact, That there appeared, by 
the hearth books of 1665, in England and Wales, 
1,230,000 houſes. 
The acknowledged number} in 1690 — 1,300,000 


This, if we may credit Tindal, is ſufficient evidence of a 
rapid increaſe in no long period. Graunt calculated the peo- 
ple of — and Wales, in 1662, at 6, 440, ooo perſons. 


aſſeſſments 
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aſſeſſments on marriages, births, and burials, King 
formed calculations of the numbers of families, 
houſes, and people ; which, according to Dave- 
nant, ** were perhaps more to be relied upon, than 
ee any thing that had been ever done of the like 
« kind.” 1 
It had been the faſhion of the preceding age to 
ſtate the numbers of mankind in every country too 
high : from this period ingenious men were car- 
ried away by a reprehenſible ſelf-ſufficiency to cal- 
culate them too low. Of the ſtatements of King, 
it was remarked by Sir Robert Harley *, in 1697, 
| © Theſe aſſeſſments are no good foundation; heads 
Lat a medium being (according to the computa- 
„ tion) per houſe in London only five: omiſſions 
in the country are probably greater than in Lon- 
don, becauſe numbering the people is there more 
| < terrible. The polls are inſtances: families of 
<© ſeven or eight perſons, being not numbered at 
| above three or four perſons in ſome wan 
counties.“ Yet, by thus calculating 4, in- 
ſtead of 5, in every family, which was ſtill cou 


| dered as ſynonymous with bouſebold, this would 
demonſtrate an increaſe of a million, during the 
43 foregoing century. 

7 Davenant, by publiſhing only extracts from 


King's obſervations, and by ſpeaking confuſedly 
of families and houſes, has done an injury to King, 
and to truth. All will appear conſiſtent and clear, 


9 5 ” Harl. M ss. in the Muſeum, Nos. 6 
when 


bo | 
. 


„ 

when this ingenious calculator is allowed to fpeak 
for himſelf. 

The number of bouſes in the kingdom, as 
charged, ſays he, in the books of the Hearth Office 
at Lady Day 1690, were, — 1,319,215: 
But, whereas the chimney money being charged on 
the tenant, or inhabitant, the divided houſes ſtand as 


Jo many diſtinct dwellings, in the accounts of the 


ſaid Hearth Office. And whereas the empty houſes, 

ſmith's ſhops, &c. are included in the ſaid ac- 
count, all which may very well amount to 1 in 
36 or 37, (or near 3 per cent.) which, in the whole, 
may be about 36,000 houſes ; it follows, that the 


true number of inbabited bouſes is not above 


which, . we mall call, in. . 
numbers, — — 1535800, ooo 


Having thus adjuſted the number of houſes, we 
come now, continues he, to apportion the number 
of ſouls to each, according to what we have ob- 


ſerved from the ſaid aſſeſſments on marriages, 
births, and burials. 


* 


London 


„ 


London within the walls produced 


almoſt 777 -;_- -. S& 2000 
Sixteen pariſhes without, full - 42 
The reſt of the bills of mortality al 
— <a 
The other cities and market towns 4+ 
The villages and hamlets = 4 


So, London and 


the bills of Inhabited per houſe. Souls. 
mortality con- houſes. | 


tained - = 105,000 at 4,57 479, 600 
The cities and 
market towns 195, ooo 443 - - 336,500 
The villages and | 
hamlets - 1,000,000 4 4,000,000. 
In all - 1,300,000 420 „ 


— 


But, conſidering that the omiſſions in the ſaid 
aſſeſſments may well be, 
In London and the 

bills of morta-— 1 

liyyc - - - 10 per cent. or 47,960 fouls 
In the cities and 


market rowns - 2 per cent. or 16,500 
In the villages and | | 


hamlets - 1 per cent. or 40,000 


—c_ 


In al! — — 104, 460 ſouls: 


— 


It 
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It follows, that the true number of people, 
dwelling in the 1, 300,000 inhabited houſes, ſhould 
3 — 5422, 560. 

Laſtly; ; Whereas the number of tranſitory peo- 
ple, as ſeamen and ſoldiers, may be accounted 
140,000 ; whereof nearly one half, or 60,000, 
have no place in the ſaid aſſeſſments: and that the 
number of vagrants, as hawkers, pedlars, crate car- 
riers, gipſies, thieves, and beggars, may be rec- 
koned 30,000; whereof above one half, or 
20,000, may not be taken notice of in the ſaid aſ- 
ſeſſments, making in all 80,000 perſons : It fol- 
lows, that the whole number of people in Eng- 
land and Wales is much about 5,500,000, viz. 


In London - - 530,000 ſouls 
In the other cities and towns 870,000 
In the villages and hamlets - 4,100,000 

In all - 3 5,500,000 


A— 


The number of inhabited houſes 
being about 1,300,000 
The number of families about 1, 360,000 


15 


The people anſwer at 42 per hank and 4 - fa- 
| mily. 

Thus much from Gregory King's Political Ob- 
ſervations *. And his ſtatements are doubtleſs ve- 
Ty curious, and even exact, though we now know, 


* There is a vcry fair copy of King's Obſervations, in 
MSS. Harl. Brit. Muſ. No. 1,898. 


that 
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that the number of dwellers, which he allowed to 
every houſe, and to every family, was a good deal 
under the truth, as Sir Robert Harley at the time 
ſuſpected. | ” 
Subſequent inquirers have enumerated the houſes 
and the inhabitants of various villages, towns, and 
cities, inſtead of relying on the defective returns of 
tax-gatherers. Doctor Price 1s now diſpoſed to ad- 
mit, from the enumerations which he had ſeen, that 
five perſons and a ſixth, reſide in every houſe“. Mr. 
Hovlet, from a ſtill greater number of enumera- 
tions, inſiſts F for five and two-fifths. It will at laſt 
be found, perhaps I, that five and two-fifths are the 


* 8 Nn bste, v. ii. p- 288. 

+ Examination of Price, p. 145. 

4 In 1773, Dr. Price inſiſted, that there were not guite five in 
every houſe. (Obſervations on Reverſionary Payments, 3d edi- 
tion, p. 184.) In 1783, the Doctor ſeemed willing to allow 
five one ſixth in every houſe: But he ſtill contends, That if you 
throw out of the calculation Liverpool, Mancheſter, Birming- 
ham, and other populous towns, the number in every houſe 

oug ht to be leſs than Ave. [Obſervations on Reverſionary Pay- 
ments, 4th edit, v. ii. p. 288—9.] The Rev. Mr. New 
made a very accurate enumeration of the pariſh of St. Philip 
and St. Jacob in the city of Briſtol, during the year 1781, 
and found 1,529 inhabited houſes, and therein 9,850 ſouls. 
Theſe numbers prove, that more than ſix one-third dwell in 
every houſe. And from this enumeration we may infer, That 
in the full inhabited city of Briſtol, ſix at leaſt reſide in every 
houſe, If, in the ſpirit of Doctor Price, we throw out of the 
calculation all populous places, and ſtudiouſly collect ſuch 


n decaying towns as Sandwich, the proportion to every houſe 
muſt be limited to five, 


* — = = 15 ſmal! cl 
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ſmalleſt number, which, on an average of the 


whole kingdom, dwells in every houſe. 

Little doubt can ſurely now remain of there 
having been in England and Wales 1,300,000 in- 
habited houſes at the Revolution. Were we to 
multiply this number by ve, it would demon- 
ſtrate a population of fix millions and a half: 
were we to multiply by five and two-fifths, or 
even by five and one-fifth, this operation would 
carry the number up nearly to ſeven millions: and 
{even millions were conſidered, by ſome of the moſt 
intelligent men of that day, as the people of this 
kingdom at the Revolution. | 

Bur, if we take the loweſt number, of ſix mil- 
lions and a half, and compare it with five millions, 
the higheſt number aſſuredly in 1588, this compa- 
riſon would evince an increaſe of a million and a 
half in the ſubſequent century, and nearly four 
millions and a half from 1377. Yet, Doctor Price 
regards the epoch of the Reformation (1517) as a 
period of greater population than the preſent. 

In giving an account of the reign of King Wil- 


liam, Sir John Dalrymple remarks, That three 


and twenty regiments were compleated in ſix Weeks. 
This is doubtleſs an adequate proof of the ardour 
of the times, but it is a very ſlight evidence of an 
overfiowing populouſneſs. Want of employment 


often ſends recruits to an army, which, in more 1n- 


duſtrious years, would languiſh without hope of 
reinforcements. We may learn, indeed, from Sir 
Joſiah bilo, T hat it was a queſtion agitated, dur- 

5 5 ing 


I 7. 
ing the reign of Charles II. If we have more 
„ people now than in former ages, how came it to 
<* paſs, that in the times of Henry IV. and V. and 
< even in prior times, we could raiſe ſuch great ar- 
* mies, and employ them in foreign wars, and 
« yet retain a ſufficient number to defend the 
* kingdom, and to cultivate our lands at home ? 
] anſwer firſt,” ſays this judicious writer, that 
„ bigneſs of armies is not a certain indication of 
© the numerouſneſs of a nation, but ſometimes of 
ce the government and diſtribution of the lands; 
© where the prince and lords are owners of the 


ce whole territory: although the people be thin, | 


the armies upon occaſion may be very great, as 
« in Fez and Morocco. Secondly, princes ar- 
„ mies in Europe are become more proportion- 
ce able to their purſes, than to the numbers of their 
people.“ 


Thus much it was thought proper to premiſe, 


with regard to the previous condition and policy of 
England, as well as its anterior populouſneſs to 
The Revolution, when THIS ESTIMATE begins. 


THEORISTS are not agreed, in reſpect to 
thoſe circumſtances, which form the ſtrength of na- 
tions, either actual or comparative. One conſiders 
the power of a people“ to conſiſt in their num- 
bers and wealth.” Another inſiſts, * that the 
force of every community moſt eſſentially depends 

K 2 on 


biz 


(my 
on the capacity, valour, and union of the lead< 
ing characters of the ſtate.” And a third, adopt- 
ing partly the ſentiments of both, contends, ** that 
though numbers and riches are highly important, 
and the reſources of war may decide a conteſt 
where other advantages are equal; yet the re- 
ſources of war, in hands that cannot employ them, 


axe of little avail, ſince manners are as eſſential 


as either people or wealth.” 


It is not the purpoſe of this Eſtimate to naſe 
the fancy with uninſtructive definitions, or to be- 


wilder the judgment with verbal diſputations, as 


unmeaning as they are unprofitable. The glories 
of the war of 1755 have caſt a continued ridicule 
on the far-famed Eſtimator of the manners and prin- 
ciples of the times. Recent ſtruggles have thrown 
equal ridicule on other calculators of an analogous 
ſpirit. And we may find reaſon in the end to 
conclude, that the qualities of the mind, either 
vigorous or effeminate, have undergone no un- 
happy change, whatever alteration there certainly 
is. in the labour of the hands of our people, from 
the epoch of the Revolution to the preſent mo- 
ment. 

But from general n— Jet us deſcend to mi- 
nute inveſtigations, with regard to the progreſſive 
numbers of the people, to the extent of their in- 
duſtry, and to the ſucceffive amount of their traf- 


fic and accumulations ; becauſe our reſources aroſe 
then, as they ariſe now, from the land and labour 


of this iſland alone. 
The 


1 


The inſult offered by France to the ſovereignty 
of England, by giving an aſylum to an abdicated 
monarch, and by diſputing the right of a high- 
minded people to regulate their own affairs, forced 
King William into an eight years war with that 
potent country, which he perſonally hated, and with 
which he ardently wiſned to quarrel. He had 
therefore no inclination to weigh in very ſcrupu- 
lous ſcales the wealth of his wo againſt the 
greater opulence of their rivals, who were in thoſe 
days more induſtrious, and were further advanced 
in the practice of manufacture, and knowledge of 
traffic. Yet the deſire of that warlike monarch 
being ſeconded by the zeal of a people, whoſe re- 
ſources were not then equal to their bravery, he was 
enabled to engage in an arduous diſpute for the 
moſt honourable end. Happy ! had hoſtilities ended, 
as ſoon as the independeace of the nation was vin- 
dicated from inſult. 

We may form a ſufficient judgment of the 
ſtrength of England at that era from the fol- 
lowing detall : | | 

The number of fighting men, according to the 
calculation of Gregory King, as cited with appro- 
bation by Davenant, was 1,308,000 ; yet the one 
fourth of the people formed the men fit for war, 
whatever may have been the real population of 
England, during the reign of King Williar .; 
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The yearly income of the nation 


from its land and labour amount- 
ed, if we may credit the ſtatement 


of King, to -.. --..» ĩù„f8 0 
The yearly expence of the people 
for their neceſſary ſubſiſtence - - 41,700,000 


** ("EO 


The yearly accumulation of profit £. 1,800,000 
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The value of the whole kingdom, according to 

King, 1 650, ooo, ooo“; which, forming the capi- 

tal whence income aroſe, was no proper fund for 
taxation. 

Davenant ſtates, from various conjectures and cal. 
culations, the circulating money at C. 18,500,000 }, 
while there yet exiſted in the nation no paper- 
money, and little circulation; which, by facilita- 
ting the eaſy transfer of property, is ſo favourable 

to the levying of taxes. 


See King' s Polit. Obſerv. in MSS. Harl. Brit. Maul. 
No. 1, 898. | 


+ Gregory King having ſtated the ſilver coin at eight mil- 
lion and a half in 1688, and the gold coin at three million, 
Sir Robert Harley thereupon remarked, ** That the mint ac- 
counts would make us believe there is more gold coin than 
three million ; but both accounts together would make a 
good eſtimate.” —MSS. Harl. Brit. Muf. 1,898. 'The circu- 
lating coin may therefore be taken at eleven million and a 
half during King William's reign. It is one of the tenets of 
Doctor Price, to maintain, that we had more coins in circu- 
lation, during thoſe times than at preſent, 


King | 


toe 


King James's annual income amounted only to 
L. 2,061,856. 75. 93d. *; which is a greater reve- 
nue than any of his predeceſſors had ever en- 
Joyed. „ 

Of this there remained in the exchequer, on 
the gth of November, 1688, L. 80, 138 7; which 
little enabled King William either to defray the 
expences of the Revolution, or to prepare for 
war. „ 5 

The nett income paid into the exchequer, in 
1691, from the cuſtoms and exciſe, from the land, 
and from polls, amounted only to J. 4,249,757 3 
of which there were applied towards carrying on 
the war L. 3,393,634, and to the ſupport of the 
government L. 856,123 J. 

The average of the annual ſupplies, during the 
war, which were raiſed with difficulty from a diſ- 
ſatisfied people, amounted only to L. 5, 103, 305 8; 
whence we may form an opinion of the force 
which could then be exerted, though it muſt be 
admitted, that the ſame nominal ſum had in thoſe 
days a greater power. 


* Hiſt. of Debts, p. 6—7. | 


+ For the accurate informations, which theſe ſheets convey 
from a tranſcript of the Exchequer-books in King William 
and Queen Anne's reigns, the public owe an additional ob- 
ligation, and the compiler a kindneſs, to the liberal commu- 
nication of Mr. Aſtle. 


t Mr. Aſtle's Tranſcript. „ 


E 4 z There 


. 
There were borrowed by the government, at an 
intereſt of ſeven and eight per cent. while the 
legal intereſt of money was only ſix, from 
the ßth of November, 1688, to Lady-day, 


A - = 9793 
Of which there were mean while 
repaid - „ - 34,034,018 z 


Of this debt there remained due at — - 
Lady-day, 1702 * = . 10, 066, 777 


2 


So unfruitful had each branch of taxes proved, 
„during every year of the war, that the reve- 
nue, which had exiſted before it began, fell 
above one half in five years 7; and the deficien- 
cies appeared to have ſwelled, before the ſeſ- 
ſion of 1696, to the then enormous ſum of 
£.6,000,460; which greatly enfeebled every ex- 
ertion of the government, by the advance in the 
price of all things. The annual collection of 
taxes, to the amount of two million and a half, 
more than had been levied on the country in pre- 
ceding times, while their foreign trade was cut off, 
was alone ſufficient to embarraſs a people of greater 
powers of induſtry and circulation. It is an in- 
ſtructive fact, which is tranſmitted by Davenant, 
that impoſts did not then enhance the price of the 
commodity to the conſumer, when in its higheſt 


* Mr. Aſtle's Tranſcript, + Davenant's Eſſay on 
Ways and Means | 5 


ſtate 


„„ 
ſtate of improvement, but fell on the grower, 
who ſold the article in its rudeſt condition: the 
exciſe did not raiſe the price of malt, but lowered 
the price of barley. And this evinces how much 
conſumption was embarraſſed, and circulation ob- 
ſtructed, during the diſtreſſes of the Revolution 
waTr. | TL 
The annual value of the ſurplus produce of the 
land and labour of England, which was then ex- 
ported to foreign countries, amounted only to 
L. 4, o86, o8 7. Had the coins of England been 
as numerous as Davenant ſuppoſes them, they 
could not long have carried on a war beyond the 
limits of the empire. And the cargoes, which 
were thus ſent abroad, could not, from their in- 
conſiderableneſs, have filled a mighty void for any 
length of years. 

The tonnage of Engliſh ſipping! which were 
annually employed for the exportation of the be- 
fore- mentioned cargoes, amounted only to 190,533 
tons; which, if we allow them to have been navi- 
gated at the rate of twelve mariners to every two 
hundred tons, required only 11,432 ſailors; yet 
this was the principal nurſery, whence the navy 
of England could alone be manned, during the 
wars of King William. 


The 
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| The following ſtatement will give us ideas ſuf- 
f cciently accurate of the progreſſive force of the 
royal fleet; ; 


Tons. Sailors. 

Which in 1660 carried % 84 2 
In 1675 69,566 30,951 

In 1688 - 10 > 


In 1695 - T12,400 45, 000 


Such, then, was the naval force that, during 
the hoſtilities of William, could be ſent into the 
line againſt the potent navy of France, which, in 
one buſy reign, had been created, and raiſed to 
greatneſs. It was found almoſt impoſſible to man 
the fleet, though the admiralty were empowered 
by Parliament to lay ſtrict embargoes on the mer- 
chants ſhips *. And this alone ought to give us 
a leſſon of what importance it is to the ſtate to 
augment the native race of carpenters and ſailors 
by every poſſible means. 

The 

* Sir ]. Dalrymple has publiſhed a paper [Appendix, 
p-. 242.] in order to juſtify King William from the charge— 
« of not exerting the natural ſtrength of England in a ſea- 
war againſt France, after the battle of La Hogue;“ which 
proves, that his miniſters thought it impoſſible to increaſe the 
fleet ;—** as not having ſhips enough, nor men, unleſs we 
ſtop even the craft-trade.” There are a variety of documents 
in the Plantation-office, which demonſtrate the ſame poſition. 


And ſee the following comparative view of the Roots of France 
and England in 1693. 


Tiz 
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The great debility of England, during the war 
of the Revolution, aroſe from the practice of 
hoarding in times of diſtruſt, which prevented cir- 
culation; from the diſorders of the coin, that only 
augmented the former evil, while the government 
iſſued tallies of wood for the ſupplying of ſpecie; 
from the inability of the people to pay taxes, 
while they could find no circulating value, either 
for their labour or property: add to theſe, the 


5 turbulence of the lower orders, and the treachery 
0 of the great. And above all, if we may believe 
n the miniſters of William *, Nobody knew one day 
what a Houſe of Commons would do the next. | 
n It is now time to enquire into the loſſes of our 
d trade, during that diſtreſsful war. A more con- 
US The following ©« Compariſon of the French and Engliſh fleets in 1693, formed 
to from liſts brought into the Houſe of Commons by Secretary Trenchard, 
will ſhew how nearly equal they were in force, even ſubſequent to the vie- 
rs tory of La Hogue in the preceding year. [Bibl. Harley, Brit. Muſeum, 
No. 1,898. | 
French Fleet. Engliſh Fleet, Difference. 
he — — — — 
At At In Build- | | 
: Ships from Breſt. Toulon. Total. being. ing. Total. More. Leſs. 
in, „n 3 8. % % Eo 
mo o to 60 — 10 „ I 3. o 6. 
ea- 60 to 70 - 23 9 32). % %% ) 
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firmed commerce could not have ſtood ſo rude x 
ſhock as our manufactures and commerce received, 
from the imbecility of friends, no leſs than from 
the vigour of foes, amidſt a diſaſtrous courſe of 
hoſtilities of eight years continuance. And the 


clamours, which were in the end raiſed againſt the 


managers of the marine, were aſſuredly founded in 
prodigious loſſes. An examination of the follow- 
ing proofs will evince this melancholy truth: 


| Value of 
Ships cleared outwards, their cargoes, 
Years, Tons Eng. Do foreign. 1 4. 


1638 — 190,533 — 95,267 — 285,800 — 4,086,087 
1696 — 91, 767 — 83, 024 — 174,791 — 2 „729, 520 


eee meet — ——_—— 


Annual loſs 6900: — 12,243 — 111,009 F an 1+356-567 


The nett revenue of the poſts in — 1688 /. 76,318 
De ow — 38.672 


Dr. Davenant tock a different way to go to the 


ſame point, becauſe he had not acceſs to a better. 


Having ſtated the yearly amount of the cuſtoms, 


from 1688 to 1695 incluſive, he inferred from the 


annual defalcations: So that it appears ſuffi- 
„ ciently, that in general, ſince this war, our trade 


is very much dimis as by a medium of 


* ſeven years the cuſtoms are leſſened about 
« £. 138,707. 75. a year.“ Dr. Davenant juſtly 
complained of the breaches of the Act of Naviga- 


tion, © during the ſlack adminiſtration of this 
war;“ ſo that ſtrangers ſeem to have beaten us 


Mr. Aſtle's Tranſcript. | 
out, 


| ( 61 
out of our own ports. For it was obſerved, that 
there were, in the port of London, 


Tons Do. 
Engliſh. foreign. Total. 


During the year 1695˙ — 65,788 — 83,238 — 149,026 


—— — — 


It would be injurious to conceal, that the ſame 


able author, who ſeems, however, to have ſome- 
times complained without a cauſe, acknowledged, 


„That perhaps no care nor wiſdom in the world 
could have fully protected our trade . this 
« laſt war with France.” 

An attentive examination of the numbers of our 
ſhips cleared outwards, and of the cargoes export- 
ed in them, will convince every candid mind, that 
in every war there is a point of depreſſion in trade, 
as there 1s in all things, beyond which it does not 
decline; and from which it gradually riſes beyond 


* If with the year mentioned by Davenant, we contraſt the 
following years, we ſhall ſee an aſtoniſhing increaſe of the na- 
vigation and commerce of London. Thus, there were entered 
in this great port, | 


Tons Engliſh, Do foreign. Total. 
In 1710 — 70,915 — 40, 280 — 110,195 
19 — , 187,122 — 11,468 — 198,590 
58 — 125,06 — 69,060 — 194,146 
982 — 210, 666 — 125,248 — 335.904 
83 — 277,797 — 169,170 — 446,907 
84 — 372,775 — 92,043 — 404,818 


— HRP — — — — — 
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the extent of its former greatneſs, unleſs it meets 


with additional checks. And the year 1694* 
marked, probably, the loweſt ſtate to which the 


ne following detail, from the Plantation-office, will 
give the reader a ſtill clearer view of the navigation of Eng- 
land, during the embarraſſments of the Revolution war. 


Ships cleared outwards. Ships entered inwards. 


Tons Do Tone 0 
Engliſh. foreign. Total. Engliſh. foreign. Total, 


London, 44,912 = 59,750 = 1044662 || 36,512 = 80,875 — 117,397 


2693 } Outports, 737176 = 28,752 = 101,928 || 32,616 = 27,876 = 60,492 


Total, 118,088 - 88, 502 = 206,590 || 69,128 = 108,751 - 17,879 
Os. Rn - Oy Balance of Trade, 38,611 


— q — on 


206, 590 


— — 


6 > nin 39,648 = 41,500 = 81,148 || 59,472 — 76,500 = 135,97 
1094 7 Outports, 33,408 = 28,224 = 61,632 || 35,158 = 28,910 = 64,06 
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Balance of Trade, 57,260 
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Of the foregoing detail it ought to be obſerved, that it 
does not appear in the Plantation-office altogether in this 
form : the number of ſhips, Engliſh and foreign, entered ei- 
ther in London or the outports, is only ſpecified, and the 
average tonnage of each thus particularly given : the Engliſh 
ſhips in the port of London were eſtimated at 112 tons each; 
the foreign at 125 tons each: the Engliſh ſhips at the out- 
ports at 72 each; the foreign at 98 tons each. Whence 
the editor was enabled, by an eaſy calculation, to lay before 
the public a more preciſe account of the commerce of Eng- 
land, during the war of the Revolution, than has yet been 
done. | 
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hoſtilities of William beat down the national 
traffic. But the commerce of England, ſuſtained 
by immenſe capitals, and inſpired by a happy ſkill 
and diligence, may be aptly compared to a ſpring 
of mighty powers, es always exerts its force in 
proportion to the weight of its compreſſion; and 
which never fails to rebound with augmented 
energy, when the preſſure is removed by the re- 
turn of peace. It is nevertheleſs a fact equally 
true, that however the ceſſation of war may give 
freſh ardour to our induſtrious claſſes at home, and 
enable our merchants to export cargoes of unex- 
ampled extent; yet, there are never wanting wri- 
ters, who, during this proſperous moment, com- 
plain of the decline of our manufactories, and the 
ruin of our trade. It is propoſed to illuſtrate both 
theſe facts, in the following ſheets; becauſe, from 


the illuſtration we may derive both intelligence 
and amuſement, 


Let us then attend to the following proofs : 


| Value of car- 
Ships cleared outwards. goes exported, 


Tons Eng. Do foreign. Total. L. 


Peace of Ryſ- 
0 144,264 100,524 - 2444788 - 3,525,907 


| wick, 1697 


1699 
60 293,703 — 43,625 337,328 —— 
1701 


— : ES rr —ꝛ—¼c] 


In addition to this ſatisfactory detail, let us con- 
ſider the revenue of the poſt- office, which, ſhew- 
ing the extent of correſpondence at different pe- 

riods, 


„ 
riods, furniſhes no bad proof of the progreſs of 
commerce. The nett income of the poſts, accord- 
ing to an average of the eight years of King Wil- 


liam's wars „ 
De of the four years of ſubſequent 
8 . 82,319 * 


Yet, amidſt all this proſperity, Polexfen, one of 
the Board of Trade, publiſhed a diſcourſe f, in 1697, 
in order to ſnew, That, ſo great had been the loſſes 
of a ſeven years war, if a great ſtock be abſolutely 
| neceſſary to carry on a great trade, we may reaſon- 
ably conclude the ſtock of this nation is ſo diminiſh- 
ed, it will fall ſhort; and that, without prudence 
and induſtry, we ſhall rather conſume hat is left, 
than recover what we have loſt.” ' Davenant, the 
antagoniſt of Polexfen, ſtunned every coffee-houſe 
at the ſame time with his declamations on the de- 
cay of commerce. * It will be a great matter for 
* the preſent,” ſays he , if we can recover the 
* ground our trade has loſt during the laſt war.” 
But we have ſeen, that we had already gained /«- 
perior ground at the preciſe moment wherein he, 
in this manner, lamented our recent loſſes both of 
ſhipping and trade. So different are the deduc- 
tions of theory from the informations of expe- 
rience, that temporary interruptions are conſtantiy 


* Mr. Aſtle's Tranſcript. — Difcourſe on Trade, 
Coin, and Paper Credit. + Diſcourſe o Trade, 1698. 


miſtaken 
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miſtaken for ſymptoms of habitual decline. And 


| our commercial writers, owing to this cauſe, are 


full of well-meaning falſehood, while they ſome- 
times propagate purpoled deception. 

The Revolution may juſtly be regarded as an 
event in our annals, the moſt memorable and in- 
tereſting; becauſe its effects have been the hap- 
pieſt, in reſpect to the ſecurity, the comfort, and 


proſperity of the people. Yet, it has for ſome 
years been inſiſted, with a plauſibility, which pre- 


cludes the charge of intended paradox, that every 


cauſe of depopulation—a devouring capital, the 


waſte of wars, the drain of ſtanding armies, emigra- 
tions to the colonies, the engroſſing of farms, the incloſing 
of commons, the high price of proviſions, and unbounded 
luxury—all have concurred, ſince that fortunate 
Era, to diſpeople the nation; the numbers of which, 
it is pretended, have decreaſed a million and a 

half, and ſtill continue to decreaſe. 
In oppoſition to ſuch controvertiſts it is not ſuf- 
ficient to argue, That, having traced a gradual 
advance in population, during fix centuries of 
political diſtraction and domeſtic miſery, and 
proved an addition of almoſt five millions to the 
original ſtock, in 1066, notwithſtanding waſteful 
wars, deſolating famines, and habitual debility 
we ought thence to infer, that the poſition of a de- 
creaſing populouſneſs, during a period the moſt free, 
and proſperous, and happy, can alone be main- 
tained, by the deciſive proof of enumerations, or 
at leaſt, by a mode of induction equal to them in 
F the 
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the weight of its inference. It is propoſed, then, 


to continue a brief review of the principal occur- 
rences in our hiſtory, ſince the year 1688, that 
could have either carried on the former progreſs 
of our population, or have promoted a gradual 


decline. 


The Revolution did not indeed produce ſo much 
any alteration in the forms of the conſtitution, as it 


changed the maxims of adminiſtration; which 


have every where ſo great an influence on the 
condition of the governed. Yet, from thence a new 
ra is ſaid“ to have commenced, in which the 
bounds of prerogative and liberty have been bet- 
ter defined, the principles of government more 
thoroughly examined and underſtood, and the 


rights of the ſubject more explicitly guarded by 


legal proviſions, than in any other period of the 
Engliſh hiſtory, One article alone, in the Decla- 


ration of Rights, was worth, on account of the 


conſolation which it adminiſtered to the lower or- 


ders, the whole expence of the enſuing war: 


« That exceſſive bail ſhall not be required, or 
exceſlive fines be impoſed, or cruel and unuſual 
puniſhments be inflicted,” Philoſophers have 
juſtly remarked, that ſeverity of chaſtiſement has 
as natural a tendency to debaſe mankind, as mild- 
neſs to elevate them. It was not ſo much from 


the declaration, at the levying money without 


conſent of Parliament is unlawful, that private 


* Blackſt, Com. vol. i. p. 213. 
property 


* 
property was ſecured, as from the impartial ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, which has regularly flowed 
from the independence of the Judges. Ander- 
ſon * did not forget to give“ a brief view of the 
eſtabliſhment of that free conſtitution, as it did 


certainly contribute greatly, in its conſequences, to 


the advancement of our induſtry, manufactures, 
commerce, and ſhipping, as well as of our riches 
and people, notwithſtanding ſeveral expenſive and 
bloody wars.“ 

The hearth- money was ſoon after taken away; 


« being a great oppreſſion (ſay the Parliament) 


of the poorer ſort, and a badge of ſlavery upon 
the whole.” During the ſame ſeſſion, the firſt 
bounty was given on the exportation of corn: 
“How much,” ſays that laborious writer, “this 
bounty has contributed to the improvement of 


huſbandry, is too obvious to be diſputed > and 


accordingly, the year 1699 has been noticed as 
the epoch of the laſt great dearth of corn in Eng- 
land. A flouriſhing agriculture muſt have neceſ- 
ſarily promoted populouſneſs in two reſpects ; by 
offering encouragement to labour; by furniſhing 
a ſupply of proviſions at once conſtant and cheap, 
which were both extremely irregular in former 
times. The act of toleration, which was at the 
ſame-time paſſed, by © giving eaſe to ſcrupulous 
conſciences,” tended to promote our induſtry and 
traffic, and conſequently the progreſs of popula- 


* Chron. Acc. of Com. vol, ii. p. 189—95. 
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tion: for, we may learn of Sir Joſiah Child 
how many people had been driven out of Eng- 
land, from the riſe of the Puritans in the reign of 
Elizabeth, to the bleſſed zra of toleration. 

On the other hand, it has been already ſhewn 
how much the eight-years war, which grew out 
of the Revolution, diſtreſſed the foreign trade of 
England. As King William employed chiefly the 
troops of other nations; as the profligate and the 
idle principally recruited the army ; as humanity 
now ſoftened the rigours of war; it may be juſt- 
ly doubted, if we loſt a greater number by the mi- 
ſeries of the camp, than were acquired by the ar- 
rival of refugees, who ſought ſecurity in Eng- 
land. And of this opinion was Doctor Dave. 
nant*, who was no unconcerned ſpeCtator of thoſe 
eventful times. Yet, it is a known fact, that the 
taxes, which were ſucceſſively impoſed, did not 
produce in proportion to their augmentations. 
And if we attribute this unfavourable circum- 
ſtance to the inability and preſſures of the people, 
more than to the novelty of contributions, to the 
enmity of many againſt the new government, and 
to the diſorders of the coin, we ought undoubted- 
ly to infer, that the impoſition of additional bur- 
dens neceſſarily ſtopped the progreſs of num- 
bers. 

Nevertheleſs, internal trafic flouriſhed in the 
mean time. In 1689, the manufactures of cop- 


* Vol. iii. p. 369. 
per 


per 
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per and braſs were revived, rather than intro- 


duced. The Sword-blade company, which ſet- 


tled in Yorkſhire, © brought“ over foreign work- 
men,” The French refugees improved the fa- 
brics of paper and of filk, eſpecially the lute- 
ſtrings and alamodes; which were ſo much encou- 
raged by Parliament, that the weavers, being 


greatly increaſed in numbers, as well as in inſo- 


lence, before the year 1697, raiſed a tumult in 
London againſt the wearers of Eaft India manu- 
factures + The eſtabliſhment of the Bank of 
England in 1694, by facilitating public and pri- 


vate circulation, produced all the ſalutary effects, 


that were originally foretold, becauſe it has been 


conſtantly managed with a prudence, Integrity, 
and caution beyond example. By giving encou- 


ragement to fiſheries, in 1695, a hardy race muſt 
have been greatly multiplied ;z and by encouraging, 
in 1696, the making of linens, ſubſiſtence was 


given to the young and the old. 


The concluſion of every lengthened war de- 
prives many men of ſupport, who are therefore 
obliged to re-enter once more into the competitions 
of the world. Yet, Doctor Davenant Þ aſſured the 
Marquis of Normanby, in 1699, that we really 
want people and hands to carry on the woollen and 
linen manufactories together,” Admitting the 


1 Aud. Chron. Acc, of Com. vol. ii. p. 192. 
+ Id. p. 220. t Eſſay on Eaſt India Trade, p. 46. 
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truth of an aſſertion, of which indeed there is no 
reaſon to doubt, the obſervation is altogether con- 
ſiſtent with facts and with principles. In leſs than 
two years from the peace of Ryſwick, the diſ- 
banded idlers had been all engaged in the manu- 
factories, which we have ſeen eſtabliſhed, and in 
the foreign traffic, that has been ſhewn to have 
flouriſhed ſo greatly from this epoch to the de- 


miſe of King William. Now, what does the poſi- 


tion of Davenant prove, more than that uncommon 
demand never fails to produce remarkable ſcar- 
City, till a ſufficient ſupply has been found ?. And 
Sir Joſiah Child was therefore induced, a hundred 
years ago, to lay it down as a maxim; Such as 


cur employment is for people, ſo many will our people 


he, Were we now to compare the circumſtance 


mentioned by Sir John Dalrymple, of the raiſing 


of three-and-twenty regiments in ſix weeks, du- 
ring the year 1689, with the fact ſtated by Doc- 


tor Davenant, “of the ſcarcity of hands* in 1699, 


we ought to infer, that an alteration of manners, 
owing to whatever cauſe, had in the mean time 
taken place; and that the lower orders of men had 


Jearned from experience, to prefer the gainful em- 


ployments of peace to the leſs profitable and more 
dangerous adventures of war. 

Yet, admitting that the moral cauſes before- 
mentioned had naturally produced an augmenta- 
tion of numbers, during the reign of William, we 


ought here to remark, that the people who chiefly 


ſhared 


„ 
ſhared in the felicities, or were incommoded by 
the factions of thoſe times, muſt have drawn 
their firſt breath prior to the Revolution: the 
middle-aged, and the old, who enacted the laws, 
and as miniſters or magiſtrates carried them into 
execution, muſt have been born, during the diſ- 
tractions of the civil wars, or amid the conteſts 
of the adminiſtration of Charles I.: and the gal- 
lant youth, who fought by the ſide of that warlike 
monarch, muſt have firſt ſeen the light ſoon after 
the Reſtoration. 

But, it ought here to be ſtated, as a circum- 
ſtance, which may be ſuppoſed to have checked 
the progreſs of population, that there had been 
actually raiſed, though with ſome difficulty, on 
nearly ſeven millions of people, in thirteen 
years 3 - L. 58,698,688. 195. 84.: 

If we average this ſum by the number of 
years, we ſhall gain a pretty exact idea of King 


William's annual income - = L. 4,415,360: 

And if from this we dedu@ King 
James's revenue - -= = 2,061,856; 

The balance, of | 5 — - 2,452.04 


will ſhew how much more the people were bur- 
dened in the latter, than in the former reign. _ 
It has nevertheleſs been ſhewn, that manufac- 


Mr. Aſtle's Tranſcript, 
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tures flouriſhed in the mean time; that there was 
a great demand for labour; that the foreign traf- 
fic and navigation of England doubled, from the 
peace of Ryſwick to the acceſſion of Queen Anne. 
For, the re-coinage of the ſilver mean time pro- 
duced an exhilarating effect on induſtry, in the 
ſame proportion as the debaſement of the current 
coin is always diſadvantageous to the lower or- 
ders, and diſhonourable to the ſtate. The revi- 
val of public credit, after the peace of Ryſwick, 
and the riſing of the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land to par, ſtrengthened private confidence, at 
the ſame time that theſe cauſes invigorated our 
manufactures and our trade. And the ſpirit of 
population was ftill more animated by the many 
acts of naturalization, which were readily paſl- 
ed, during every ſeſſion, in the reign of Wil- 
Ham; and which clearly evince, how many in- 
duſtrious foreigners found ſhelter in England, 


from the perſecution of countries, leſs tolerant 
and free, 


A NEW war, ſtill more bloody and glorious than 
the former, enſued on the acceſſion of Queen Anne. 
All Europe either hated the imperiouſneſs, or 
dreaded at length the power, of Lewis XIV. But 
it was his © owning and declaring the pretended 
prince of Wales to be king of England, Scotland, 


and 
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and Ireland, 39 which was the avowed cauſe of the 


hoſtilities of Great-Britain againſt France; though 


private motives have generally more influence than 
public pretences. When her treaſurer ſat down 
to calculate the coſt, he found reſources in his 
own prudence. Her general ſaw armies and alli- 
ances riſe out of his own genius for war and nego- 
tiation. And both eſtimated right, ſince a favour- 
able change had gradually taken place in the 
ſpirit, as well as in the abilities of the people. 


If we inquire more minutely into the national 
ſtrength, we ſhall find, that England and Wales now 
contained about - 1, oo, ooo fighting men. 
The union with Scotland | 

added to theſe about - 325, 00 


So the united kingdom 
contained - =- = 2,025,000 


But troops, without funds to carry them to war, 
with all that ſoldiers require, are of little avail. 
And happy is it for this nation, at leaſt, that there 
is a ſucceſſive riſe in the accumulations of our 
wealth, in the ſame manner as we have already 
ſeen a continual progreſs in our population; 


owing to the various means, which individuals 


conſtantly uſe, to meliorate their own condition. 
There can be little doubt then, though Gregory 


King ſuppoſed the contrary, that the productive 


capital and annual gains of the people were greater 
at the acceſſion of Anne, than they had been 


during 
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during the preceding reign *, or in any former 
period. 

Godolphin and Marlborough had not to con- 
tend with the embarraſſments of their predeceſſors; 
The diſorders of the coin, which had fo enfeebled 
the late adminiſtration, had been perfectly cured by 
a re-coinage. The high intereſt, which had been 
given, and the ſtill higher profit, that was made, by 
purchaſing government. ſecurities, had drawn mean- 
while much of the hoarded caſh within the circle 
of commerce. No leſs than . 3,400,000 of ham- 
mered money, which had been equally locked up, 
were brought into action, according to Davenant, 
by the act for ſuppreſſing it, in 1697. The Bank 
of England now lent its aid, by facilitating loans, 
and circulating exchequer bills. And the public 
debts and additional taxes filled circulation at pre- 
ſent, and gave it activity; as they had equally 
produced ſimilar effects, when the Long Parlia- 
ment opened the coffers of England. Owing to all 
theſe cauſes, the ſtateſmen of the reign of Anne bor- 


* After ſo expenſive a war juſt ended, ſays Anderſon, it 
cave foreigners a high idea of the wealth and grandeur of 
England, to ſee abo millions flerling ſubſcribed for in three days, 
(by the new Eaſt-India Company in 1698) and there were per- 

fons ready to ſubſcribe as much more: For, although ſince 
- that time higher proofs have appeared of the great riches of 
this nation, becauſe our wealth is very viſibly increaſed ; yet, 
till then, there had never been ſo illuſtrious an inſtance of 
England's opulence. [Chron. Com. vol. ii. p. 223.] 


rowed 


„ 
rowed money at five per cent. in 1702, and never 
gave more than fix during the war; which alone 
ſhews how the condition of this country had hap- 
pily changed, from the time that ſeven and eight 
per cent. were paid, only a few years before. 


The taxes yielded nett into the ex- . 
chequer, during the year 1701 L. 3, 769, 375. 
Of this inconſiderable revenue the 
current ſervices for the navy ab- 
ſorbed — L. 1,046, 397 
the land ſervice — 425,998 
the ordnance — 49,940 
the civil liſt — 704,339 


2 674 


T here were applied to the 
payment of the princi- 
pal and intereſt of debts 1,411,912 
— — 3.6338, 586 
Balance remaining unapplied — 130,789 


wa L. 3.769, 375. 


The nett ſums paid into the exche- 
quer during the year 1703, from 
the cuſtoms, exciſe, poſt- office, 
land, and miſcellaneous duties - L. 5,56 11944 * 


* Mr. Aſtle's Tranſcript. 
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412 
Of this ſum there were iſſued for car- 
rying on the war- L. 3, 666, 430 
For paying the civil liſt 589,981 
the intereſt of loans 430, 307 
Balance remaining for 
the payment of loans, 
and other ſervices - 873, 126 
„ L. 5,561,944 
The taxes, which were annually levied on the 
people, during the preſent reign, may be calcu- 
lated from the nett ſums paid into the exchequer 
in the years 1707—8—9—10, amounting yearly 
to J. 5,272,758. This gives us an idea ſufficiently 
preciſe of the pecuniary powers, which could then 
be exerted by Britain. But the military opera- 
tions of the government were more extenſive than 
the annual ſupplies of the parliament. So that 
before Chriſtmas 1711, unfunded debts were con- 
trated to the amount of L. 9,471,325. This 
ſum was then too large, as it is ſaid, to be bor- 
rowed at any rate. The publie creditors agreed 
to convert their claims into a capital, at a ſpeci- 
fied intereſt, with charges of management. And 
here is the origin of the South Sea Company and 
South Sea Stock. 
Ihe ſupplies granted, during the preſent reign, 
amounted to L. 69,815,457. 115. 34d. 
The expences of the war, as they were ſtated by 
the commiſſioners of public accounts, amount- 


fd - - =. - - £.65,853,799. 8. 7d. 
„Mr. Aſtle's Tranſ. + Camp. Pol. Survey, vol. ii. p. 543 
„„ And 


C7 1 
And the national debt ſwelled, before the 31ft 
December 1714, to - 4 50, 644, 305. 135. 624. ; 
on which was paid an intereſt of“ L. 2,811,903. 
| 10s. 524, and which were all more than counter- 
balanced by the legiſlative encouragements, that 


were given in this reign to domeſtic induſtry and 


foreign trade. 

The ſurplus produce of our land and labour, 
which was yearly exported, had mean time riſen to 
L. 6,043, 432; which equally evinces, that we had 
not yet much to ſpare, and conſequently no vaſt 
remittance, which could be annually ſent abroad 
for carrying on the war. | 
The tonnage of Engliſh ſhips, which from 


time to time tranſported this cargo, and which at 


that epoch formed the principal nurſery for the 
royal navy, had increaſed to - 273,693 tons; 
which muſt have been navigated, 
if we allow twelve men to every 5 
two hundred tons, by - - - 16,422 ſailors. 
By an enumeration F of the trading veſſels of 
England, in January 1701, it appeared, that 
London had - 84,882 tons, 
The out- ports had 176, 340 
ä | 261,222; and 
that they were navigated by 16,47 1 men, and 
120 boys, or 16,591 ſailors. 
The inconſiderable difference between the enu- 
merated tonnage and mariners, and the tonnage 


* Hiſt. of Debt, p. 80; which gives a particular ſtatement. | 


+ A detail in the Plantation- office. 
and 
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and mariners cleared at the cuſtom-houſe, only 
marks, that ſeveral ſhips had entered more than 
once, and that a greater number of men were 
then allowed to every veſſel than there are now; 
whence we may infer, that the calculation and 
the enumeration prove the accuracy of each 
other. 
The royal navy, which in Tons. Men. 

1695 had carried — 112,000 and 45,000, 
had mouldered before | 

1704 tcp-bo — — 104,754 — 41,000 


Its real force will, however, more clearly ap- 
pear from the following detail: F | 


— 


»An admiralty-liſt of all her Majeſty's ſhips and veſſels in 
ſea - pay, at home and abroad, on the 27th of February 1703-4, 
with the higheſt complement of men, and the numbers borne, 
muſtered, and wanting. [From the Paper- office.] 


Number of ſhips. | Rates. 
5 — of — 
W 
P 
„„ ˙· aA 
. 16 — — — 6, beſides fire-ſhips, 
bombs, and ſmaller veſſels, all which | 
Complement of men. Borne. Muſtered. 
Contained 46,745 — 39,720 — $30,778 
Wanting — — 7.0 — 15,967 


+ Philips's State of the Nation, p. 35. 


* Shi 


C9) 
Ships of the line employ- | 
ed in — 1702 74 in 1707 - 72 
1703 - 79 — ww 8 
1704 - 74 — i105 
1705 780 — A“ 
1700 . 78 11 «at 


Such then was the ſtrength of the nation under 
Queen Anne. Let us now enquire into the loſſes 
of our trade quring her glorious, but unproduc- 
tive, war. 

The effort of the belligerent powers was made 
chiefly by land; and the foreign trade of Eng- 
land ſeems to have rather languiſhed, than to have 
been overpowered, as it had been for a ſeaſon, 
during the preceding conteſt. Let us examine 
the following proofs : 


Years. Ships cleared outwards, | Value of cargoes. 
1700 Tons Engliſh. Dos foreign. Total. Le 
1 a #726095 - 43,6333 172328 - 6,045,432 
2 
1705 5,308,966 


1709 243,693 - 45,625 - 289,318 - 5,913,357 
1711 266,047 - 57,800 - 323,937 - 5,962,988 
1712 326,920 - 29,115 - 3555735 - 6,868,840 


The revenue of the poſt- office, on an 
average of the four laſt years of 
William, yielded nett — — L. 82, 319 


Ditto of the four firſt years of the war- 61,368 


* Mr. Aſtle's Tranſcript, | 
Thus, 
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Thus, the year 1705 marked the loweſt * of 
the depreſſion of commerce, during Queen Anne's 


wars; whence it gradually roſe till 1712, the laſt 


year of hoſtilities, when our navigation and traffic 
had gained a manifeſt ſuperiority over thoſe of any 
former period of peace. 

Let us behold the rebound of this mighty 


ſpring, when the return of tranquillity had re- 


moved every preſſure, by contraſting the average 
of the ſhips cleared outwards, and of the value 
of their cargoes, during the three peaceful years 
preceding the war, with both, during the three years 
immediately following the treaty of Utrecht. 


Years. Ships cleared outwards. | Value of cargoes. 
5:4 699 Tons Engliſh. Do foreign. Total. fe 
1700 2934703 - 43,025 - 337,328 - 6,709,881 
I 


713 
WM 421,431 - 26,573 - 448,004 - 7,696,573 
I5 N | 


The nett annual revenue “ of the poſt- 


office, according to an average Of the 

years 1707—8—g—10 — L. 58,052 
Ditto on an average F of the years 
1314 9, 223 


Mr. Aſtle's Tranſcript. | 
| + And, Chron, Com. vol, ii. p. 266: But, the office had 
been now extended to every dominion of the crown, and the 
rates of poſtage augmented one-third from 1710. The poſt- 
office revenue, ſays Anderſon, is a kind of politico-commercial 
pulſi of a nation's proſperity or decline. 


At 


T1 


„ 


At the moment of this marvellous advance in 
manufactures, traffic, and induſtry, the people 
were taught to believe, that theſe bleſſings ſcarcely 
exiſted among them. Our trade,” ſays Mr. 


William Wood to King George I.“ © was then 


expiring; our foreign commerce, in many parts, 
entirely loſt, and in general ſuſpended ; what lit- 
tle was left us, was become too precarious to be 
called ours.” And, in the encomiaſtic ſtyle of 
his dedication, he attributes our regeneration from 
the loſt condition our trade was then in, to his 
Majeſty's timely acceſſion.” The miniſters of this 
monarch did little honour to themſelves, by in- 
citing all that clamour, or by propagating ſo much 
factious falſhood. It was not the peace of Utrecht, 
which promoted the unexampled proſperity of our 


commercial affairs; but, it was peace. 


The public revenue had now been divided into 
the eſtabliſbed income, as the inland duties, the ex- 
ciſe, and the cuſtoms ; and into annual grants, as 
the malt and the land tax. The inland duties, con- 


ſifting at the demiſe of the Queen of fifteen diſ- 


tin& heads, were all managed by diſtin commiſ- 


ſioners, and may be eſtimated at the yearly 


amount of J. 453,002, from an average of the 
years 175079 —8—9g—10, The exciſe, properly ſo 


- * Wood's Dedication of The Survey of Trade. For this, 
Wood was rewarded with the patent for coining Iriſh half- 
pence, which procured him ſo much celebration by Swift ; 
and with what was of more real value, the office of Secretary 
te the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, 


2 = called, 


in 3 

called, and collected under the peculiar manage- 
ment of the commiſſioners of exciſe, conſiſted of 
twenty-ſeven different articles, and may be calcu- 
lated, from the ſame average, at J. 1,629,245, 
including the duty on malt. And we may thence 
determine how much it may have obſtructed la- 
bour, and checked the progreſs of population. 
The nett cuſtoms, ariſing from our imports and 
exports, conſiſted then of forty-onedifferent branch- 
es, and may be calculated from a fifteen years ave- 
rage, from 1700 to 1714 incluſive, to have amount- 
en 
Having enumerated *© that ſad detail of taxes,“ 
the hiſtorian of our debts exclaims: Can we 
wonder at the decay of our commerce, under ſuch 
circumſtances ? Should not we rather wonder that 
we have any left?” But, what regard is there due 
to a general inference, in oppoſition to authentic 
facts? It has been already demonſtrated, that in 
no former efluxion of time did the manufactures 
and trade of England flouriſh ſo much, or amount 
to fo large an extent, as at the demiſe of Queen 
Anne, notwithſtanding the greatneſs of our im- 
poſts, and the immenſity of our debts. And, 
when we conſider too, that the taxes had produced 
abundantly, we may from theſe deciſive circum- 
ſtances certainly conclude, that the war had little 
incommoded the induſtrious claſſes; and that the 
principle of procreation exerted its powers, while 
an attentive diligence preſerved a numerous pro- 
* Philips's State of the Nation, p. 26. | 
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683 
geny, by Faraihing the conſtant means of ſub- 
ſiſtence. | 
Whoever examines the laws of Queen Anne, 
with a view to this ſubjet, muſt be of opinion, 
that they all tended to promote the commercial 
intereſts of the nation, as ſuch intereſts were then 


underſtood. 


But, the union of the two kingdoms is the 
glory, and ought to be the boaſt of her reign. 
The incorporation of two independent legiſlatures 
has proved equally advantageous to both coun- 
tries, whether we regard the intereſt of the ſtate, 


or the happineſs of the governed. When we conſi- 


der the weakneſs, which reſulted from the ancient 
inroads of the Scotch, and the danger of future 
ſeparation, we muſt allow, that this conjunction 
was worth to England almoſt any price. And 
the compreſſion of the hearts and hands of two 
divided nations, gave an elafticity and vigour to 
the united kingdoms, which ſeparately neither had 
ever attained. If as communities ſo much ſtrength 


and felicity were derived from the Union, the 


Scotch, as individuals at leaſt, were ſtil] greater 
gainers from this aſſociation of intereſts and affec- 
tions. Freed from the tyranny of the nobles, by 
being admitted into a political ſyſtem more liberal 
than their own, the people of Scotland thence- 
forth enjoyed the ſame privileges, as ſimilar ranks 


in England had long derived from fortunate 


events, or wiſe inſtitutions. And, inveſted with 


the ſame benefits of commerce, the Scotch melio- 
tr 2 | | rated 


( 84 ) 
rated their agriculture, improved their manufac: 
tures, extended their trade, and acquired an opu- 
lence, which, as a people, ſeparate and overſha- 
dowed, they had not for ages accompliſhed. The 
acquiſitions of both happily proved advantageous 
to each. And while the Engliſh buſily cultivated 
the peculiar arts of peace, the Scotch were 
brought, by a wiſe policy, from mountains, the 
natural nurſery of warriors, to fight the national 
battles of both. . 

From the epoch of the Union, the ſame ſalu— 
tary regulations promoted equally the proſperity 
and populouſneſs of Great-Britain. Among theſe 
Anderſon * has recorded the uſeful reviſal, in 
1710, of the ancient aſſize of bread and ale 
[1266]; becauſe © it was ſo neceſſary for our 
labourers and artificers, as well as for all other 
people.” Whatever number of lives were loſt 
during the wars of William and Anne, it ſeems 
certain, ſays that induſtrious compiler, “ that the 
artificers of England did irreparable damage in 

the mean time to the French, by robbing them 
of many of their beſt manufaQures, wherewith 
they had before ſupplied almoſt all Europe.” 

The foregoing details caſt a juſt cenſure on the 
furious party-conteſts, during the laſt years of 
Queen Anne, in reſpe& to the condition of our 
commerce; as if the proſperity, or the ruin of 
manufactories and trade, were influenced by the 


* Chron. Com. vol. ii. p. 251. 


continuance 


nce 


„ 


continuance of ſtateſmen in the poſſeſſion, or in the 


expectation, of emolument and power. The huſ- 


the mechanic and the merchant only inquire for 
cuſtomers, without caring who are the rulers, from 
whom they enjoy protection, ſince they ſeldom 
gain from the conteſts of the great. 


— 


HC LEE — 


WHILE. George I. was in ſecret little anxious 
about the ſtability of his throne, amid the claſh 
of domeſtic parties, he engaged ſucceſſively in 
conteſts with almoſt every European power, be- 
cauſe each in its turn had given protection to the 
Pretender to his crown. 

But, the foreign diſputes of this reign were ſhort, 
as well as unexpenſive. And they did not, there- 
fore, call forth the whole force of the kingdom 
which may be deduced in the following manner. 

If the current of population continued its pro- 


| preſs, as we have ſeen it did to the commence- 


ment of the preſent reign, the fighting men muſt 
have amounted, during the time of George I. to 


wealth of the country, there is reaſon to think, 
had accumulated mean while in a ſtill greater pro- 
portion, 


Owing to the encreaſe of circulation, which 


enables the opulent to convert fo eaſily land into 


coin, or coin into land, and to the accumulation 
too of moveable property, the intereſt of money 
3 began 


bandman and the ſailor only look for employment, 


two millions and fifty thouſand. And the effective 
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began to fall towards the end of King William's 
reign, when no great balance of trade flowed into 
the kingdom. And the natural intereſt continu- 
ing low, even amid the preſſures of the ſubſequent 
war, the Parliament enacted, in 1713, that the 
legal intereſt ſhould not riſe higher than five per 
cent. after September 1714 Thus England, 
while ſhe was yet embarraſſed with the never-fail- 
ing conſequences of war, gained * that abate- 
ment of intereſt by law,” which Sir Joſiah Child 
rather too fondly inſiſted, during the preceding 
age, would produce ſo many benefits to his coun- 
try: The advance of the price of lands in the pur- 
chaſe; the improvement of the rent of farms; the 
employment of the poor; the multiplication of artifi- 
cers; the increaſe of foreign trade; and the aug- 
mentation of the flocks of people. The natural in- 
tereſt of money fell to three per cent. in the reign 
of George I. while the government ſeldom bor- 
rowed at more than four. 

The practice of borrowing on behalf of the 
ſtate had commenced with the preſſures of King 
William's reign. This policy was continued, and 
extended, during the wars of Anne. But, in the 
time of her ſucceſſor, the contract between the 
government and the lenders was not ſo much 
made, as in preceding times, for the re- payment 
of the principal, as for an annuity inſtead of in- 
tereſt. 


The 


(„ 


The nation had thus contracted a debt, before 
the 31ſt of December 1714, of - L. 50, 644, 307; 


to pay the intereſt of which re- 
quired, from the land and labour 
of this kingdom - - £4. 2, 811, 904. 


It ought to be remembered, however, that this 
debt was due by the nation in its collective capa- 
city; but, that individual creditors had acquired 
a vaſt capital in it, of the more- importance to 
them and the public; as, beſides yielding an an- 
nual profit, it was equally commodious as coin, 
for all the uſes of life; ſince it could be eaſily 
pledged, or transferred. And landowners were 
thereby enabled to improve their eſtates, manu- 

facturers to carry on their buſineſs, traders to ex- 
tend our commerce, and every one to pay their 
taxes. If by this debt, and by this annuity, the 
ſtate was ſomewhat embarraſſed, the induſtrious 
claſſes derived, probably, ſome advantage, from 
the active motion, which was thereby given to the 
circulating value of all things. Yet, if the peo- 
ple received no poſitive benefit, they were at leaſt 
enabled, by this facility, to ſuſtain actual burdens 
with greater eaſe. 

While taxes were, without rigour, collected 
from annual income, and not from productive ca- 
pital, a financial operation was performed, in 1716, 

which gradually relieved the embarraſſments of 0 
G 4 | the 15 


( 88.7 


the ſtate, and gave freſh vigour to circulation, that 
energetic principle of commercial times. All thoſe 
taxes, which had from time to time been granted 
for the payment of various annuities, were at once 
made perpetual, and directed to be paid into three 
great funds. The intereft of the public debts was 
reduced from ſix per cent. to five. And whatever 
| ſurpluſes might remain, after paying this liqui- 
dated intereſt, were ordered to be thrown into a 
fourth fund, which was thenceforth called 2% 
ſinking fund, becauſe it was deſigned to pay off 
the principal and intereſt of ſuch debts as had 
been contracted before Chriſtmas 1716. 
So productive were the taxes, owing to the 

proſperity of the people, that theſe ſurpluſes 
' amounted, before the end of the reign of George I. 
to J. 1,083,190*. And theſe ſurpluſes would 
have made the country ſtill more proſperous, had 
the ſinking fund been conſtantly applied, as it was 
thus originally deſigned ; by keeping circulation 
full and overflowing, and thereby preventing what 
is commonly deplored as à ſcarcity of money. 
Notwithſtanding that ſalutary operation, and 
our manufactures and trade were at the ſame time 
oreatly encouraged, the capital of the public debts 
amounted to nearly as much as in 1714, at the de- 
miſe of George I. though the annuity, payable on 
them, was by thoſe means reduced L. 1,133,807. 


. Exchequer account, in the Hiſtory of Debts. 


We 


WF. 
We ſhall however gain a more adequate idea, 


not only of the public revenue and burdens, but 


of the reſources of the nation, from the follow- 
ing detail: 


The nett exciſe, according to a me- 
dium of four years, ending at Mi- 
chaelmas 1726 (excluſive of the 
malt-tax ) = „L. 1,927,334 

The nett annual cuſtoms 1, 530, 361 

Various and promiſcuous 

internal taxes — 666,459 


Total appropriated — L · 4.124, 173 
The land- tax at 25. in | 


the pound is given for Z. 1,000,000 
Malt - duty brings in 


L. 630,000, but is 81 
ven for - - — 


750,000 
Raiſed by lottery - - 750, ooo 
Total annual grants | 
for current ſervices ———2—— 2,500,000 
Nett annual revenue - — . 6,624, 1 75 
Charges of collection - - - 600,000 
The groſs ſum raiſed yearly on 
the people = - = £:7,2244175 
The 
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The public expenditure was as follows: 
Intereſt of a debt of 1. 80, 793,835. 
including the ſurplus of the civil 
liſt, which is 3,678 per annum, 


| | L. 2, 240, 985 
The civil liſete— $00,000 | 
|  —I— 43-040,955 
Surplus of the ſinking fund — 1,083,190 
The current ſervices of the army, 
navy, &c. = - — = 2,500,000 
The annual charges with current — 
ſervices = - - 6624,17 
Salaries and other charges, at leaſt 600,000 


td 


Groſs ſum annually applied - L£-7,224,175 


The value of the ſurplus products of the land 
and labour of England, after domeſtic conſump- 
tion was fully ſupplied, amounted yearly, at the 


acceſſion of George I. to /. 8,008,058 ; which 


formed a much larger cargo than had ever been 
exported before. And from this circumſtance we 
might infer, that there was now employed a 
greater capital in trade than, by means of its pro- 
ductive employment, had, in any prior age, pro- 
moted the wealth and greatneſs of Britain, 


The 


3 
The Engliſh ſhipping, which exported that vaſt 
cargo, at the acceſſion of George I. had then in- 
| creaſed to 2 = = 444,842 tons; 
which muſt have been navigated, 

if we allow twelve mariners to 

every two hundred tons, by - 26,691 men. 


— — K 


The royal navy, which had been 
principally left by Queen Anne, 


carried, in 1715 =- = = 167,596 tons. 
Wood ſtated ® the amount of the 
navy, in 1721, at - = = 158,233 tons; 


which, ſaid he, is more than in 


1688, by 57,201 tons; 
and more . 


than in 1660, by 93, 639. 


Notwithſtanding the boaſts of 
Wood, and the glory acquired 
by defeating the Spaniſh fleet in 
1718, it is apparent, that the 
navy had lately ſuſtained a di- 
minution of —- — = 09,363 tons. 


— 


Having ſaid thus much with regard to the 
ſtrength of Britain, let us now examine the loſſes 
of our trade, from the petty wars of the preſent 
reign; which ſeem not indeed to have much in- 
terrupted the foreign commerce of the kingdom, 


* Survey of Trade, p. 55. 
8 while 
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while falutary regulations incited the domeſtic in- 
duſtry of the people. 

Owing probably to a complication of cauſes, 
the traffic and navigation of England appear to 
have ſtruggled with their oppreſſions, but never 
to have riſen much ſuperior to the amount of both, 
during the year of the acceſſion of George I. The 
following details offer ſufficient proofs of this: 


Ships cleared outwards. Value of cargoes, 


Years. Tons Engliſh. Do foreign. Total. - 4. 

1714 444,843 - 33,950 - 478,793 - 8,008,068 
I5 406, 392 19,508 - 425,900 - 6, 922, 263 
16 438,816 - T 1008 * 450,309 © 1049992 


1718 427,962 - 16 809 - 4445771 - 6,361,390 
23 392,643 - 27,040 - 419,683 - 7,395,908 


We ſhall ſee however a progreſs, if we contraſt 
the averages of our navigation and trade, at the 
beginning and at the end of George I's reign; 
and if we alſo recollect, that the buſineſs of 1726 


and 1727 was ſomewhat intercepted by war, or 
by preparations for war, 


Wt Ships cleared outwards. Value of cargoes» 
1 7 13 Tons Engliſh. Do foreign. Total. £e 
14 ( 421,431 - 26,573 - 448,004 - 7,696,573 
15 | | 
1726 5 
pl 432,832 - 23,651 - 456,483 - 7, 891,739 
— + - 3 
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„ 
During this progreſs there were, however, 
ce 2 general complaint and concern of the nation, 
on the ſubject of a decline of trade Joſhua 
Gee publiſhed, about the ſame time, his treatiſe, 
in order to ſhew the wounds our commerce and 
manufactories had received; which © he put 
into the hands of the miniſters, of the King, the - 
Queen, and the Prince 7.“ When Eraſmus Phi- 
lips wrote his State of the Nation, in 1725 T, he 
found “ ſome men ſo gloomy, that they thought 
us in a worſe condition than we really are, and 
that it would be impoſſible to pay off the public 
debts z ſince all this pomp is nothing but falſe 
luſtre ; as we owe more than we are worth; as our 
money is diminiſhed ; and as we have little left 
but paper-credit.” Againſt this contemporaneous 
declamation, which ſhews that man, in every age, 
utters his lamentations in a ſimilar tone, Philips 
ſtared, what experience has ſhewn to have been 
undoubtedly true, the certain proofs of the proſpe- 
rity and opulence of a country; great numbers of in- 
duſtrious people; a rich commonaliy; money at low 
intereſt; and land at a great value. 
Nevertheleſs, there were aſſuredly events, du- 
ring the reign of George I. which caſt a gloom 
over the nation, and obſtructed general proſperity. 
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® Wood's Survey. + Gee's Dedication. —_ 
1 Preface to The State of the Nation; which, as well as Fy 
9 Mood's Survey, was dedicated to the * according to the i 
0 | Practice of the times. : 
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. 
The perſecutions of the great, on the acceſſion of 
a new family, which were followed by the tumults 
of the mean, ought to give a leſſon of moderation; 
ſince they were attended with no good conſe- 
quences to the ſtate. The ſubſequent rebellion 
of 1715 brought with it a twelvemonth of diſtrac- 
tion, without leaving the terrors of example. 
And the war with Spain, in 1718, obſtructed our 
Mediterranean commerce, as every war with that 
kingdom muſt continue to do, while the great 
cauſe of hoſtilities remains, and bids the Spaniards 
defiance. But, it was the infamous year 1720, 
which diverted all claſſes to projects and bubbles, 
that ought to be blotted from our annals, if they 
did not form remarkable beacons to direct our 
Future courſe. 
Of this reign it is the characteriſtic, that though 
in no period were there ſo many laws enacted, for 
promoting domeſtic and foreign trade, yet, at no 
time did both proſper leſs, during thoſe days of 
captious peace, rather than avowed hoſtilities. The 
treaty of commerce with Spain, in 1715, muſt 
have inſpired our traders with freſh vigour. The 
law which, in 1718, prohibited any Britiſh ſub- 
ject from carrying on traffic to the Eaſt under 
foreign commiſſions, turned their ardour upon 
more invigorating objects, by preventing produc- 
tive capital from being ſent abroad. The mea- 
ſure of allowing the exportation of Britiſb- made 
linen, duty-free, in 1717, gave us a manufacture, 
which 


E 


which is ſaid, even then, to have employed many 


thouſands of the poor. And the fiſneries were 
encouraged by bounties, which muſt have multi- 
plied the important race of our mariners. 

The ſalutary laws, which were made for incit- 
ing domeſtic induſtry, were doubtleſs more effica- 
cious in the ſubſequent reign, than they were felt 
in any great degree, during the preſent. The ma- 


nufactories of iron, of braſs, and of copper, being 


conſidered as the third in extent, ſince they em- 
ployed, as it is ſaid, in 1719, two hundred and 


thirty thouſand perſons, were promoted with the 


attention, which was due to their importance. 
The continued encouragement, that had been gi- 
ven to the fabrics of ſilk, and the erection of the 


vaſt machine of Lomb, in 1719, had raiſed the 


annual value of this manufacture to H. 700, ooo, 


in 1722, more, as it is ſtated, than it had yield- 


ed at the Revolution. 
But, the year 1722 muſt always form an epoch, 


as memorable for a great operation in commercial 


policy, as the eſtabliſhment of the ſinking fund 
had been in finance, a few years before. The Par- 
lament had indeed, in 1672, withdrawn the duties, 
which were then payable by aliens, on the expor- 
tation of our own manufactures. This ſalutary 
principle was ſtill more extended, in 1700, by 
removing the impoſts on every kind of woollen 
goods, that ſhould be thereafter ſent abroad. It 
was however by the law for the further encourage- 
1 8 ment 
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( 86 3 
ment of manufactures, that every one was allowed 
to export duty-free all merchandizes, the produce 
of Great Britain, except only ſuch articles as 
ſhould be deemed materials of manufacture; while 
drugs, and other goods uſed for dying, were equal- 
ly permitted to be imported duty-free. And other 
facilities were at the ſame time given to trade, 
whilſt the fiſheries were incited by bounties. 
After enumerating all preceding meaſures of en- 
couragement, Anderſon * remarks, in 1727, that 
nothing can more obviouſly demonſtrate the ama- 
Zing increaſe of England's commerce, in leſs than 
two centuries paſt, than the great growth of its 
manufacturing towns, ſuch as Liverpool, Man- 
cheſter, Birmingham, and others; which are ſtill 
increaſing in wealth, people, buſineſs, and build- 
ings. Yet, Lord Moleſworth t complained, in 
1721, © that we are not one-third peopled, and 
our ſtock of men daily decreaſes through our 
wars, plantations, and ſea-voyages.” His lord- 
ſhip was arguing, when he made this obſerva- 
tion, for a general naturalization, a policy of very 
doubtful merit, becauſe in all ſudden change there 
is conſiderable inconvenience; and he may have 
therefore been biaſſed by his principle. If this 
nobleman intended to add his teſtimony to an ap- 
parent fact, that he ſaw no labourers to hire, his 


* Chron, Com. vol. ii. p. 314. 


+ Pref. to his tranſlation. of Hottoman's n 
zd edit. p. 23—4. 


evidence 


C91 
evidence would only prove, that the induſirious 
claſſes were fully employed ; and employment never 
fails to promote population. If his lordſhip only 


meant to give vent to his laudable anxieties for 


his country, this circumſtance would lead us to 
infer, that great as well as little minds are too apt 
to complain of the miſeries of the preſent, 


THE reign of George II. with whatever ſiniſter 
events it opened, will be found to have pro- 
moted greatly, before its ſucceſsful end, the 1n- 
duſtry and productive capital of the nation; 
and conſequently, the efficient numbers of the 
people. 

He found his kingdom ban with a fund- 
ed debt of rather more than fifty millions; which 


required, from the land and labour of the nation, 


taxes to the amount of two millions and upwards, 
to pay the creditors? annuity. 

Bur, as his predeceſſor reduced, ten years be⸗ 
fore, the intereſt payable on the public debts, 
from ſix per cent. to five, the adminiſtration of the 
preſent King made a further reduction, with the 
conſent of all parties, from five per cent. to four, 
in 1727. Theſe meaſures, which the fortunate 
circumſtances of the times rendered eaſy and ſafe, 
not only ſtrengthened public and private credit, 
but, by reducing the natural intereſt of money 
ml more, muſt have thereby facilitated every ope- 
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ration of domeſtic manufactures, as well as every 
effort of foreign traffic. The fabrics of woo! 
were at the ſame time freed from fraud. And 
the peace with Spain, in 1728, muſt have invigo- 
rated our exportations to the Mediterranean; the 
more, as a truce was then alſo made with Mo- 
weco; | 

Yet, party-rage ran ſo high, in 1729, ſays An- 
derſon *, that the friends of the miniſter found 
themſelves obliged to prove by fas, what was 
before generally known to be true, that Britain 
was then in a thriving condition: the low intereſt 
of money, {aid they, demonſtrates a greater plen- 
ty of caſh than formerly ; this abundance of mo- 
ney has raiſed the price of lands from twenty and 
twenty-one years purchaſe to twenty and twenty- 
five; which proves, that there were more perſons 
able and ready to buy than formerly: — And the 
great ſums of late expended in the incloſing and 
improving of lands, and in opening mines, are 
proofs of an augmentation of opulence and peo 
ple; while the increaſed value of our exports 
ſhews an increaſe of manufactures; and the greater 
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* Chiron. Com. vol. ii. p. 322.—The cauſe of the above- 
mentioned party-rage is now ſufficieptly known. Sir Spencer 
Compton outwitted himſelf in the bargain for place, about 
Queen Caroline's jointare, Sir R. Walpole did not higgle 
with her Majeily about a hundred thouſand pounds : and he 
was, in return, continued the miniſter. But, the proſperity 
of the people is no wiſe connected with the intereſted conteſts 
* ain099 the great. 1 | 


numbers 
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number of ſhipping cleared outwards marks the 
oreater extent of our navigation. 

If we compare the averages of our veſſels and 
cargoes, in the firſt years of the preſent reign, 
with thoſe of the three years of peace, which pre- 
ceded the war of 1739, we ſhall ſee all theſe truths 
in a {till more pleaſing light. 


Years, Ships cleared outwards, | Value of cargoes, 


17 26 } Tons Eng. Do foreign, Total, 4 


27 f 432832 - 23,051 - 456,483 — 7,918,406 


37 © 476,941 - 26,627 - $03,568 - 9,993,232 


It was at this moment of unexampled proſpe- 
rity, that the elder Lord Lyttelton wrote Con- 


fiderations on the preſent State of Aﬀairs, (1738). 


In moſt parts of England,” ſays he, “ gentle- 
men's rents are fo ill paid, and the weight of 


taxes lies ſo heavy upon them, that thoſe who 
have nothing from the Court can ſcarce ſupport 


their families.—Such is the ſtate of our manufac. 
tures, ſuch is that of our colonies; boch ſhould 
be enquired into, that the nation may know, whe- 
ther the former can ſupport themſelves much 
longer under their various preſſures.“ The edi- 
tor of his lordſhip's works would have done no 
diſſervice to the memory of a worthy man, had 
he conſigned this factious effuſion to anonymous 
obſcurity. Animated by a congenial ſpirit, Pope 

H 2 | Loo 


(. 200} 
too wrote Con/iderations on the State of Affairs, 
in his two dialogues, entitled THIRTY-EIGHT, he 
repreſents, in moſt energetic language, and eXqui- 
ſite numbers, the nation as totally ruined ; as over- 
whelmed with corruption. It was about the ſame 
time alſo, that Sir Mathew Decker compoſed his 
eſſay On the Cauſes of the Decline of Foreign 
Trade.” But, it is not eaſy to conceive any dif- 
quiſition more depraved, than a treatiſe to ex- 
plain the cauſes of an effef? which did not exiſt. 

It was the evident purpoſe of ſome of theſ 

; writers to drive the nation headlong into war, 
without thinking of any other conſequences, than 
acquiring power, or gratifying ſpleen; and with- 
out caring how much a people, repreſented as un- 
able to pay their rents, might be burthened with 
taxes; or a country, painted as feeble from difli- 
pation, might be diſgraced, or conquered, 

If the nation had thus proſpered in her affairs, 
and the people thus increaſed in their numbers, 
Great Britain muſt have contained, when ſhe was 
factiouſly forced into war with Spain, a greater 
number of fighting men than had ever fought 
her battles before. And ſhe muſt have poſſeſſed 
a maſs of productive capital, and a greatneſs of 
annual income, far ſuperior to thoſe of former 
years. 8 

The courſe of circulation had filled, and even 
overflowed. The natural intereſt of money ran 
ſtcadily at three per cent. The price of all the pub- 
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lic ſecurities had riſen ſo much higher than they had 
been in any other period, that the three per cent. 
ſtocks ſold at a premium on Change. And the 
annual ſurpluſes of the ſtanding taxes, as they 
were paid into the finking-fund, amounted, in 
1738, to no leſs a ſum than L. 1,231,127. | 
Of this fund it has been very properly obſerved, 
that while it contributes to the liquidation of 
former debts, it {till more facilitates the contract- 
ing of new ones. But, the great conteſt among 
the public creditors at that fortunate epoch, was 
not ſo much who ſhould be paid his capital, but 
who ſhould be ſuffered to remain creditors of the 
ſtate f. - 

The value of the ſurplus produce of our land 


and labour, which were then exported, amounted 


yearly to J. 9,993,232; and which might have 
been applied, when ſent to foreign countries, as 
remittances for carrying on the war at the greateſt 
diſtance. It is indeed an acknowledged fact, 


that during no effluxion of time was there ever 


ſuch conſiderable balances paid to England, as 
there were tranſmitted in the courſe of the war of 
1739, on the general ſtate of her payments. 

The Engliſh ſhipping, which actually tranſ- 
ported that vaſt cargo, amounted annually to 
476,941 tons; which were navigated probably by 


26, 616 men, who might have been all engaged in 


the public ſervice, either by influence, or force. 


* Sir J. Barnard's ſpeech for the reduction of intereſt, + Id, 
H 3 There 
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There had mean while been an equal progreſs in 
the royal navy; which carried 1 
in 17227 — — 170,862 
in 17941 — — 198, 387 
in 1749 — — 228,215 


— ——— 


Thus much being premiſed, as to the . of 
our ſt: ength, we ſhall gain a ſufficient knowledge 
of the condition of our navigation and commerce, 
during the war of 1739, by attending to the ſub- 
joined detail: 


* An admiralty-liſt, in the Paper- office, gives us the fol. 
lowing detail of the King's ſhips in ſon-Pays on the _ July 


$795. 


| Ships. 

Stationed in the Plantations - _ carrying 5,045 men, 
in the Mediterranean, 179 = — g,olt 
at Newfoundland, 323 = 690 
Ordered home, - - 6 -_ 20 
On the Iriſh coaſt, = . 83 80 
At home, 358Kͤ„ „% 95503 

8 23, 418 mariners, 


By preparations for a naval war, the foregoing liſt had been 
ſwelled, before March 1739, to 147 ſhips, carrying 38,849 
men. But their numbers were defective, in 4,758 borne, and 
in 8,618 muſtered. —From the ſame authority, we have the 
following abſtract of the royal navy in June 1748; which, 
when compared with the liſt of 1738, gives us an idea ſuffi- 
ciently preciſe of the fleet of England, during the war of 1739. 
It conſiſted of - - - 89 ſhips of the line. 

of = - - 153 frigates, 


* — 


242; whoſe complement of 
wen vas 00,054, 
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Vcarss Ships cleared outwards. Value of cargoes. 
173 6 Tons Engliſh. Do foreign. Total. Le 
576 6 e - 26 ww IM "_ 9,993,232. 
3 3 
1739 


10 384,191 N 471,451 - 8,870, 499 
5 

1744 373,817 - 12,849 - 446,666 - 9,190,021 
1747 394,571: 101, 671 496,242 - 9,775,340 
1748 — 755477 554.7731, 14,202 


Thus the year 1744 marked the ultimate point 


of commercial depreſſion, if we judge from the 


tonnage; and 1740, if we draw our inference 
from the value of exports: Yet, whether we 
argue from the one or the other, we muſt con- 
clude, that the intereſt of merchants was little 
affected by this naval war. 

But, we ſhall at once ſee how little our induſ- 
trious claſſes were affected, by the war, at home, 


and with what elaſticity the ſpring of foreign 


trade rebounded on the removal of warfare, by 
comparing the averages of our navigation and 


commerce, during the peaceful years before hoſti- 


lities began, and after they ended : 


Ships cleared outwards, Value of cargoes, 
I 70 E Tons Engliſh, De foreign. Total. 8 
476,941 - 26 ,027 - 5035 992 9,993»232 
3 30 
I 2 9 


50 609,798 _ 661,184-12,599,112 


H 4 During 
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During the foregoing fifty years of uncommon 
proſperity, as to our agriculture * and manufac- 
ture, our navigation, and traffic, and credit, the 
incumbrances of the public, and the burdens of 
the people, equally continued to increaſe, The 
debr, which was left at the demiſe of Queen Anne, 
remained undiminiſhed in its capital at the de- 
miſe cf George I. though the annuity payable on 
it had been lefſened almoſt a million, The ten 
years of ſubſequent peace having made little al- 
teration, the public debt amounted, on the 3 iſt of 
December 1738, to- L. 46, 314, 8 29. 10s. 04d. 
on the ziſt of Decem- ET 

ber 1749 to - f 74,221,686. 10s. 1 1 d.: 
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—whence we perceive, by an eaſy calculation, 
that an additional debt had been mean while in- 
curred, of L. 27,906,857. 05. 11 d. beſides un- 


* Tt appears, by an account laid before the Parliament, that 
there had been exported in five years, from 1744 to 1748, 
corn from England to the amount of 3,768,444 quarters; 
which, at a medium of prices, was worth to this nation, 
C. 8,907,948. Now, the average of the five years is 753,089 
quarters yearly, of the value of J. 1, 60 1, 589. The expor- 

tation of 1749 and 1750 roſe ſtill higher. This is an im- 
menſe ſum,” ſays the compiler of the Annual Regiſter, 
[1772, p. 197] * to flow immediately from the produce cf 
the earth, and the labour of the people; enriching our mer- 
chants, and increaſing an invaluable breed of ſeamen.” He 
might have added, with equal propriety, enriching our yeo> 
marry, aud increaſing the 1/eful breed of labourers dependant on 
them. | 


7 Hiſtory of Debts, 


funded 
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funded debts to a conſiderable amount, Bur, 
the nine years war of 1739 coſt this naticn up- 
wards of ſixty-four millions, without gaining an 
object; becauſe no valuable object can be gained 
by any war. It is to be lamented, when hoſtilities 
ceaſe, that the party, which forces the nation to 
begin them, without adequate cauſe, is not com- 
pelled to pay the expence. 

The current of wealth, which had flowed into 
the nation, during the obſtructions of war, con- 
tinued a ftill more rapid courſe, on the return of 
peace. The taxes produced abundantly, becauſe 
an induſtrious people conſumed liberally. And 
the ſurpluſes of all the impoſts, after paying the 
intereſt of debts, amounted to L. 1,274,172 * 
The coffers of the rich began to overflow. Cir- 
culation became ſtill more rapid. The intereſt of 
money, which had riſen during the preſſures of 


war to four per cent. fell to three, when the ceſ- 
ſation of hoſtilies terminated the loans to govern- 


ment. The adminiſtration ſeized this proſperous 
moment to reduce, with the conſent of the pro- 
prietors, the intereſt of almoſt fifty-eight million 
of debts from four per cent. to three and a half, 
for feven years, from 1750, and afterwards to three 
per cent. for ever. And by theſe prudent mea- 
ſures, the annuity payable to the creditors of the 
ſtate was leſſencd, in the years 1730 and 1751, 
from J. 2,966,000 to £. 2,663,000 f. 


_* Hiſtory of Debts from an Exchequer account. 
T J. Poſtlethwayt's Hiſtory of the Revenue, p. 238. 


It 


( 


It was at this fortunate epoch, that Lord Bo. 
lingbroke wrote Some Conſiderations on the State of 
the Nation; in which he repreſents the public as on 
the verge of bankruptcy, and the people as ready 10 
fall into confuſion, from their diſtreſs and danger, 
Little did that illuſtrious party-man know, at leafi 
little was he willing to own, how much both the 
public and the people had advanced, from the 
time when he had been driven from power, in all 
that can make a nation proſperous and great, 
Doddington at the fame time—* ſaw the country 
in fo dangerous a condition, and found himſelf ſo 
incapable to give it relief *,”—that he reſigned a 
lucrative office from pure diſintereſtedneſs. And 
the ſecond edition of Decker's Eſay on the Cauſes 
of the Decline of Foreign Trade, was opportunely 
publiſhed, with additional arguments, in 1750, 
to evince to the world the cauſes of an ee, that 
did not exiſt. | 

Notwithſtanding all that apparent proſperity 
and augmentation of numbers, we ought to men- 
tion, as circumſtances, which probably may have 
retarded the progreſs of population, the Spanifh 
war of 1727, that was not, however, of long 
continuance. The ſettlement of Georgia, in 
1733, carried off a few of the loweſt orders, the 
idle and the needy. The real hoſtilities that be- 
gan in 1739, were probably attended with much 
more baneful conſequences. The rebellion of 
1745, introduced a temporary diſorder, though 


* Diary, March 1749=—;0, &c. 


there 


„ 


there were drawn from its confuſions, meaſures 
the moſt ſalutary, in reſpect to induſtry and popu- 
lation. Let the country gentlemen,” ſays Cor- 
byn Morris, when ſpeaking on the then mortality 
of London [March 1730-1] * be called forth 
and declare—Have they not continually felt, for 
many years paſt, an increaſing want of huſband- 
men and day-labourers? Have the farmers 
throughout the kingdom no juſt complaints of the 
exceſſive increaſing prices of workmen, and of the im- 
poſlibility of procuring a ſufficient number at any 


price?“ 


Now, admitting the truth of theſe pregnant af- 
firmations, they may be ſhewn to have been alto- 
gether conſiſtent with facts and with principles. 
Allowing his many years to reach to the demiſe of 
George I. it may be aſſerted, becauſe it has been 
proved, that our agriculture had been ſo much 
improved, as not only to ſupply domeſtic wants, 
but even to furniſh other nations with the means 
of ſubſiſtence; and every branch of our manufac- 


tures kept pace with the flouriſhing ſtate of our 


huſbandry. It is ſurely demonſtrable, that it re- 
quired a greater number of artificers to manufac- 
ture commodities of the value of L. 11,141,202, 
and to navigate 554,713 tons of ſhipping, in 
1748, than to fabricate goods of the value of 
L. 7,951,772, and to navigate 456,483 tons of 
ſhipping, in 1928, But, great demand creates a 
ſcarcity of all things ; which in the end procures 
an abuncant ſupply. And, that be exceſſive prices 


of 
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of workmen did in fact produce a reinforcement of 
workmen, may be inferred from the numbers 
which, in no long period, were brought into ac- 
tion, by public and private encouragement. 

Me ſee in familiar life, that when money is ex- 
pended upon works of uncommon magnitude, in 
any village, or pariſh, labourers are always collect- 
ed, in proportion to the augmentation of employ- 
ments. Experience ſhews, that the ſame increaſe 
of the induſtrious claſſes never fails to enſue in 
larger diſtricts; in a town, a county, or a king- 
dom, when proportional ſums are expended for 
labour. And it is in this manner, that manufac— 
tures and trade every where augment the numbers 
of mankind, by the active expenditure of produc- 
tive capitals. He, then, who labours to evince, 
thar the lower orders of men decreaſe in numbers, 
while agriculture, the arts (both uſeful and orna- 
mental) with commerce, are advancing from in- 
conſiderable beginnings, to unexampled greatneſs, 
is only diligent to prove, That cauſes do Not Pro- 
duce their effects. 

To thoſe reaſons of aka, that, having for 

years exiſted, had thus produced the moſt benefi- 

_ cial effects, prior to the peace of Aix-Ja-Chapelle, 
new encouragements were immediately added, 
The reduction of the intereſt of the national debts, 
by meaſurcs altogether conſiſtent with juſtice and 
public faith, ſhewed not only the flouriſhing con- 
dition of the kingdom, but alſo tended to make it 
Rourifh ſtill more. And there neceſſarily followed 

all 
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all thoſe ſalutary conſequences, in reſpect to do- 
meſtic diligence and foreign commerce, which, Sir 
Joſiah Child inſiſted a century before, would re- 
ſult from the Jowneſs of intereſt. | 

An additional incitement was at the ſame time 
given to the whale-fiſhery, partly by the naturali- 
zation of ſkilful foreigners, but more by pecuniary 
bounties. The eſtabliſhment of the corporation of 
The Free Britiſh Fiſhery, in 1750, muſt have pro- 
moted population, by giving employment to the 
induſtrious claſſes, however unprofitable the project 
may have been to the undertakers, whoſe ſucceſs was 
unhappily ſo unequal to their good intentions and 
unrecompenſed expences. The voluntary ſociety, 
which was entered into in 1754, for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufafures, and Commerce, muſt have 
been attended with {till more beneficial effects, by 
animating the ſpirit of experiment and perſeve- 
rance. And the laws, which were ſucceſſively enact- 
ed, and meaſures purſued, from 17 32 to 1760, for 
preventing the exceſſive uſe of ſpiriluous liquors, muſt 
have promoted populouſneſs, by preſerving the 
health, and inciting the diligence of the lower or- 


ders of the people. 
Yet, theſe ſtatutes, ſalutary as they muſt have 


been, did promote the health and numbers of the 
people, in a more eminent degree, than the laws 
which were paſſed, during the ſame period, for 
making more eaſy communications by the im- 
provement of roads. We may judge of the neceſ- 
lity of theſe acts of legiſlation from the penalties 
annexed 


( 1286; } 
annexed to them. Of the founderous condition of 
the roads of England, while they were amended 
by the compulſive labour of the poor, we may 
judge indeed from the wretched ſtare of the ways, 
which, in tne preſent times, are kept in repair by 
the ancient mode. Turnpikes, which we ſaw firſt 
introduced ſoon after the Reſtoration, were erected 
ſlowly, in oppoſition to the prejudices of the people. 
The act, which for a time made it felony, at the 
beginning of the reign of George II. to pull down 
a toll-gate, was continued as a perpetual law, be- 
fore the concluſion of it. Yet, rhe great roads of 
England remained almoſt in their ancient condi- 
tion, even as late as 1752 and 1754, when the 
traveller ſeldom ſaw a turnpike for two hundred 
miles, after leaving the vicinity of London *. 
And we now know from experience how much the 
making of highways and bridges advances the po- 
pulation of any country, by extending correſpond- 
ence, by facilitating communications, and, conſe- 
quently, by promoting internal traffic, which was 
thereby rendered greater than our foreign; ſince 
Ihe beſt cuſtomers of Britain are the people of Britain. 


AFTER a captious peace of very ſhort dura- 
tion, the flames of war, which for ſeveral years 
had burnt unſeen among the American woods, 
broke out at length in 1755, Unfortunate as 


' * See the Gentleman's Magazine 1752— 54. 


theſe 


5 

theſe hoſtilities were at the beginning, they yet 
proved ſucceſsful in the end, owing to cauſes, 
that it is the province of hiſtory to explain. 

However faſhionable it then was for diſcontent- 
ed ſtateſmen to talk * of the conſuming condition of 
the country, it might have been inferred before- 
hand, that we had prodigious refources, if the 
ruling powers had been animated by any genius. 
The defeats, which plainly followed from miſcon- 
duct, naturally brought talents of every kind into 
action. And the events of the war of 1755 con- 
vinced the world, notwithſtanding every eftimate of 
the manners and principles of the times, that the 
ſtrength of Great Britain is irreſiſtible, when it is 
conducted with ſecrecy and diſpatch, with wiſdom 
and energy. | 


When Brackenridge was upbraided by Forſter, 


for making public degrading accounts of our po- 
pulation, at the commencementof the warof 1755, 
he aſked, juſtly enough, hat encouragement can 
it give to the enemy to know, that we hade two mil- 
lions of fighting men in our Britiſh iſlands 2 But 
we had aſſuredly in our Britiſh iflands a million 
more than Brackenridge unwillingly allowed. 

The natural intereſt of money, which had been 


3 per cent. at the beginning of this reign, never 


roſe higher than . 3. 135. 6d. at the concluſion of 

it, after an expenſive courſe of eight years hoſtili— 

ties. During the two firſt years of the war, the mi- 

niſters borrowed money at 3 per cent. But, five 

millions being lent to the adminiſtration in 1757, 

the lenders required 4 per cent. And from the 
_* See Doddington's Diary, 1755—=6=—7. 
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former punctuality of government, and preſent eaſe 
with which taxes were found to pay the ſtipulated 


intereſt, Great Britain commanded the money of 


Europe, when the preſſures of war obliged France 
to ſtop the payment of intereſt on ſome of her 


funded debts. 


Mean time the ſurpluſes of the ſtanding taxes 
of Great Britain amounted, at the commencement 


of the war, to one million three hundred thouſand 


pounds, which, after the reduction of the intereſt 
of debts in 1757, ſwelled to one million ſix hun— 
dred thouſand pounds. And from this vaſt cur- 
rent of income, the more ſcanty ſtreams, which 
flowly flowed from new impoſts, were continually 
ſupplied. | 

It is the. expences, more than the her, of 
modern war, which debilitate every community. 
The whole ſupplies granted by Parliament, and 
raiſed upon the people, during the reign of 
George II. amounted * to . 183,976,624. 

The ſupplies 'granted, during the five years of 
the war, before the deceaſe of that prince, amount- 


— = - . - L. 5443194325 


The ſupplies voted, during the 


three firſt years of his ſucceſſor, 

amounted f to - = - 561,437,314 
The principal expences of a war, | — 

which, having been undertaken 

to drive the French from North 

America, has proved unfortu- | 

mate inthe iſſune L. 105,746,639 


—— — 


* Camp. Pol. Su:. vol. ii. p. 651. + Id. 


Yet, 


i 


Yet, none e of the taxes thar had been eſtabliſhed, 
in order to raiſe thoſe vaſt ſums, bore heavy on the 
| induſtrious claſſes, if we except the additional ex- 
ciſe of three ſhillings a barrel on beer“ . And, 
whatever burdens may have been impoſed, internal 
induſtry purſued its occupations, and the enter- 
prize of our traders ſent to every quarter of the 
alobe, merchandizes to an extent, beyond all ex- 
ample. | 
There were exported annually, during the firſt 
years of the war, ſurpluſes of our land and labour, 

* 'That the conſumption of the great body of the people 
was not leſſened in conſequence of the war, we may certainly 


infer from the official details, in the Appendix to The Obſer- 
vations on the State of the Nation : 


The average of eight years nett produce of the 
duty on ſoap, &c. ending with 1754 - CL. 228,114 


Ditto ending with 1767 Þ 264, 92 


Ditto on candles, ending with 1754 * L. 136,073 
Ditto on ditto, - ending with 1765 = = 155.716 


Ditto on hides, = ending with 1754 = C. 168, 200 
Ditto on ditto; ending with 1767 - 189, 216 


As no new duties had been laid on the before · mentioued 
neceſſaries of life, the augmentation of the revenue evinces 
an increaſe of conſumption; conſequently of comforts; and 
conſequently of people. In confirmation; let it be conſidered 
too, that the hereditary and temporary exci/e produced, accord- 


ing to an eight years average, ending with 1754 - L. 525, 317. 


Ditto ending with 1767 3 538,542. 


1 + "i 


( xs } | 
to the amount of J. 11,708,315; which being 
fent abroad from time to time, to different mar- 
kets, as demand required, might have been all 
applied, (as ſome of them undoubtedly were) in 
paying the fleets and armies, that _ terror 
over every hoſtile nation. | 

The Engliſh ſhipping, which after: exporting 
that vaſt cargo \might have been employed by 
government as tranſports, and certainly furniſhed the 
fleet with a hardy race, amounted to 609, 798 tons; 
which muſt have been navigated, if 

we allow twelve men to every 200 = 
tons burden, by - =- 36,588 men, 


We may determine, with regard to the progreſs 
and magnitude of the royal navy, from the follow- 


Sailors voted by 
ing ſtatement : * Tonnage, Parliament. Their wages, ge. 


In 1749 - 228,215 = 17,000 = J. 839,800 
1754 = 226,246 — 10,000 = 494,000 
1760 — 300,416 — 70,000 = $3,458,000 


It is the boaft of Britain, ** that while other 
countries ſuffered innumerable calamities, during 
that long period of hoſtilities, this happy iſland 
eſcaped them all; and cultivated, unmoleſted, her 
manufactures, her fiſheries, and her commerce, 
to an amount, which has been the wonder and 
envy of the world.“ This flattering picture of 
Doctor Campbell will, however, appear to be ex- 
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There were moreover exported from Scotland, according 
to an average of 7 C. 663,491. 
tremely 


C tag } 
tremely like the original, from an examination of 
the ſubſequent details ; which are more accurate 


in their notices, and ſtill more juſt in their con- 


cluſions. Compare, then, the following averages 
of our navigation and traffick, during the ſubjoin- 
ed years, both of peace and war: 


Years. © Ships cleared outwards. Value of cargoes. 
1749 Tons Engliſh. Do foreign. Total. ch 
50 609,798 - 51,356 - 661,184 - 2259961008 
51 
1755 


55 4515254 73,456 524,711 11,708,515 
V | 
1760 471,241-112,737 - $73,978 - 14,693,270 
61 $508,220-117,835 - 626,055 - 14,873,194 

62 480,444- 120,126 - 600,570 - 132546,3778 


— ——ů— 


T hus, ihe year 1756 marked the loweſt point 
of the depreſſion of commerce z whence it gra- 
dually roſe, till it had gained a ſuperiority over the 
unexampled traffick of the tranquil years 1749-50- 
51, if we may judge from the value of exports ; 
and almoſt to an equality, if we draw our infer- 
ences from the tonnage. The Spaniſh war of 
1762 impoſed an additional 9 and we have 
{cen the conſequent decline. 1 | 

When, by the treaty of Paris, entire freedom 
was again reſtored to foreign commerce, the traders 
once more ſent out adventures of a ſtill greater 
amount to every quarter of the globe, though the 
nation was ſuppoſed to be ſtrained by too great an 


exertion of its powers. The ſalutary effects of 
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more extenſive manufactures and a larger trade 
were inſtantly ſeen in the commercial ſuperiority 
of the three years following the pacification of 
1763, over thoſe enſuing the peace of 1748, tho? 
theſe have been celebrated juſtly as times of un- 
common proſperity. We ſhall be fully convinced 
of this ſatisfactory truth, if we examine the fol- 
| lowing proofs : 


Years. Ships cleared outwards, Value of cargoes. 
1749 Tons Engliſh. Do foreign. Total. 14. 
20 609, 798 - 51,386 - 661,184 12,599,112 


51 | 
1758 389, 842-116, 02 505,844-12,618,335 
1759 406, 335 121,016 - 827, 351-13, 947,788 


1764 
| 654 639,872 - 68,136 - 708,008-14,925,950 
The groſs income of the Poſt-office, foreign and 
domeſtic, which, it is ſaid, can alone demonſtrate 
the extent of our correſpondence, amounted, 
Ia 19764 © - © L. 210,663 
In 1764, to = - 281,535 *, 
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IT was at this fortunate epoch, that Great 
Britain, having carried conqueſt over the hoſtile 
powers of the earth, by her arms, ſaved Europe 
from bankruptcy, by the ſuperiority of her opu- 
lence, and by the diſintereſtedneſs of her ſpirit. 


* The account of the Poſt- office revenue 1s ſtated, by the 
Annual Regiſter 1773, much higher, miſtakingly. 
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The failures, which happened at Berlin, at Ham- 


burgh, and in Holland, during July 1763, com- 
municated diſmay and diſtruſt to every commer- 
cial town, on the European continent“. Wealth, 
it is ſaid, no longer procured credit, or connec- 


tion any more gained confidence: The merchants 


of Europe remained for ſome time in conſter- 
nation, becauſe every trader feared for himſelf, 
amidſt the ruins of the greateſt houſes. It was at 
this criſis, that the Britiſh traders ſhewed the 
greatneſs of their capitals, the extent of their cre- 
dit, and how little they regarded either loſs or 
gain, while the mercantile world ſeemed to paſs 
away as a winter's cloud: They truſted corre- 
ſpondents, whoſe ſituations were extremely unſta- 
ble, to a greater amount than they had ever ven- 
tured to do, in the moſt proſperous times: And 
they made - vaſt*remittances to thoſe commercial 
cities, where the deepeſt diſtreſs was ſuppoſed to 
prevail, from the determination of the wealthieſt 
bankers to ſuſpend the payment of their own ac- 
ceptances. At this criſis the Bank of England diſ- 
counted bills of exchange to an incredible amount, 
while every bill was doubted. And the Britiſh 
government, with a wiſe policy, actuated and 
ſupported all T. 


* See the deſpondent letter from the bankers of Hamburgh 
to the bankers of Amſterdam, dated the 4th of Auguſt 1763, 
in the Gentleman's Magazine of this year, p. 422. 


1. See Conſiderations on ths Trade and Finances of the 
Kingdom, 
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On this proud day was publiſhed, however, 
& An Alarm to the Stockbolders.” By another writer 
the nation was remembered of © the decreaſe of the 
current coin, as a moſs dangerous circumſtance.” And 
by an author, Mill more conſiderable than either, 
we were inſtruted—** How the abilities of the 
country were ſtretched to their utmoſt extent, and 
beyond their natural tone, whilſt trade ſuffered in 
proportion : For, the price both of labour and 
materials was enhanced by the number and weight 
of the new taxes, and by the extraordinary demand 
which the ruin of the French navigation brought 
on Great Britain; whereby rival nations may be 
now enabled to under-ſell us at foreign markets, 
and rival us in our own: That both public and 
private credit were at the ſame time oppreſſed by 
the rapid increaſe of the national debt, by the 
ſcarcity of money, and the high rate of intereſt, 
which aggravated every evil, and affected every 
money tranſaction.” Such is the melancholic pic- 
ture, which was exhibited of our ſituation, ſoon af- 
ter the peace of 1763, by the hand of a maſter *, 
who probably meant to ſketch a caricature, rather 
than to draw a portrait. | 
If, however, the reſources of Britain ariſe chiefly 
from the labour of Britain, it may be eaſily ſhewn, 
that there never exiſted in this iſland ſo many induſ- 
trious people, as at the return of peace in 1763. It 
is not eaſy, indeed, to calculate the numbers, who 
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die in the camp, or in battle, more than would 


otherwiſe periſh from want, or from vice, in the 
city or hamlet, It is ſome conſolation, that the 
laborious claſſes are too wealthy to covet the pit- 
tance of the ſoldier, or too independent to court 
the dangers of the ſailor. And though the for- 


ſaken lover, or the reſtleſs vagrant, may look for re- 


fuge in the army or the fleet, it may admit of ſome 
doubt, how far the giving of proper employment to 
both, may not have freed their pariſhes from diſ- 
quietude and from crimes. There is, therefore, 


no room, to ſuppoſe, that any one left the anvil, 


or the loom, to follow the idle trade of war, during 
the hoſtilities of 1755, or that there were leſs pri- 
vate income and public circulation, after the re- 
eſtabliſhment of peace, than at any prior epoch. 
For, it muſt undoubtedly have required a greater 
number of artificers to produce merchandizes for 
foreign exportation, after feeding and cloathing 
the inhabitants, to the 
value of - ([. 14, 694, 970 - in 1760, 
than it did to fabricate 
the value of ß 12,599,112 - in 1750. 
It muſt have demanded a | 
ſtill greater number of 
handsto work up goods 
for exportation of the | 
value of © - 16,512,404 - in 1764, 
than it did to manufacture Co 


the value of _ - 14,873,191 - in 1761. 


— — — 
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A greater number of ſeamen 

muſt ſurely have been em- 

ployed to navigate and re- R 

pair 3 — — 471,241 - in 1760, 
than * 2 - 451,254 - in 1756, 
And a ſtill greater number | 

to man and repair - 651,402 - in 176g, 
than fm - — — in 1750. 


* It is acknowledged, that Scotland furniſhed a greater 
number of recruits for the fleets and armies of Britain, during 
the war of 1755, than England, conſidering the ſmaller num- 
ber of her fighting men. Yet, by this drain, the induſtrious 
claſſes ſeem not to have been in the leaſt diminiſhed. For cf 
linen there were made for ſale, 


in 1758 = = 10,624,435 yards. 
in 1760 = - 11,747,728. 


Of the augmentation of the whole products of Scotland dur. 
ing the war, we may judge from the following detail : The 
value of merchandizes exported from Scotland, 
in 1756 = Li. 663,40 
| 60 — - g 1,086, 20 5 
© 64 = = 1,243,927 
There were exported yearly, of Britiſb- manufactured linens, 
according to an average of ſeven years of peace, from 1749 
— __-cn- 576, 373 yards, 
Ditto, according to an average of ſeven years 
of ſubſequent war, from 17 56 to 1762 1, 35 5. 226. 


Having thus diſcovered that the ſword had not been put 
into »/eful hands, let us take a view of the great woollen ma- 
nufaQories of England, with an aſ pect to the ſame exhilarat· 
1g ſubjeQ. The value of avoollen goods exported, 
= £: 32575297 
57 8 4.758, 95 
58 44᷑˖673,462 
3 5.352, 209 
bo 5.453172 
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Yet, it muſt be confeſſed, that however be people 
individually may have been employed, the ſtate 
corporately was embarraſſed in no ſmall degree, 
by the debts, which had been contracted by a war, 
glorious, but unprofitable. Upwards of fifty- 
eight millions had been added to our funded debts, 


before we began to negociate for peace in 1762. 


When the unfunded debts were afterwards brought 
to account, and aſſigned an annual intereſt, from 
a ſpecific fund, the whole debt, which was incurred, 
by the hoſtilities of 1755, ſwelled to £.72,111,000. 
And when every claim on the public, for the war's 
expences, was honeſtly ſatisfied, the national debt 
amounted to - — . 146, 682, 844, 


which yielded the creditors, to whom it was due, 
an annuity of — — f gf e 


Though it is the ret; and not the capital“, 
that conſtitutes the real debt of he ſlate, yet this 


annuity 


* Writers have been carried of late, by their zeal of pa- 


triotiſm, to demand the payment of the principal of the debt, 


though the intereſt be punctually paid; as if the nature of the 
contract between the individual and the flate had ſtipulated for 
the payment of both. The fact is, that few lenders, ſince 
King William's days, have expected repayment of the capitals, 
which they lent to the government. The focks, as the public 
ſecurities of the Britiſh nation are called, may be compared 
to the money tranſactions of the Bank of Amſterdam, as they 
have been explained by Sir James Stewart. No man who 
lodges treaſure in this Bank, ever expects to ſee it again: 
But he may transfer the Bank receipt for it. The Directors of 

| =: this 
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ſellers of theſe receipts ſhould at any time be greater than the 


on Change. Apply this rational explanation to the Britiſh 


- ( nas } 


annuity was, doubtleſs, a heavy incumbrance on 
the land and labour of this iſland : And however 
burdenſome, it was not the only weight that ob- 
ſtructed, in whatever degree, the induſtrious claſſes, 
in adding accumulation to accumulation. The 
charge of the civil government was then calculated 
as an expence to the people of a million. And the 
peace eſtabliſhment, for the army, navy, and miſ- 
cellaneous ſervices of leſs amount, though of 2 
much uſe, may be ſtated at three millions and x 
half, without entering into the controverſy of that 
changeful day, whether it was a few pounds more, 
or a few pounds leſs. If it aſtoniſhed Europe to 
ſee Great Britain borrow, in one year, twelve mil- 
lions, and to find taxes to pay the intereſt of ſuch 
a loan, amidſt hoſtilities of unbounded expence, 


this Bank diſcovered from experience, that if the number 


buyers of them, the value of actual treaſure ſafely lodged would 
depreciate. And it is ſuppoſed, that theſe prudent managers 
employ brokers to buy up the Bank receipts, when they be- 
gin to fall in their value, from the ſuperabundance of then 


funds. No creditor of a funded debt can aſk payment of tic 
principal at the Treaſury ; but, he may diſpoſe of his ſtock 
in the Alley, The principles, which regulate demand and 
ſupply, are equally applicable to the Britiſh funds, as to te 
rreaſure in the Amſterdam Bank. If there are more ſeller 
than buyers, the price of ſtocks will fall: If there are more 
buyers than ſellers, they will as naturally riſe, And the time 
is now come, when the Britiſh government ought to employ 
every pound, which can poſſibly be ſaved, in buying up the 
frincipal of ſuch public debts as preſs the moſt, - 
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it might have given the European world ſtill higher 


ideas of the reſources of Britain, to ſee her ſatisfy 
every claim, and re-eſtabliſh her financial affairs, 
in no long period after the concluſion of war. 

But, the acquiſitions of peace proved, unhap- 
pily, more embarraſſing to the collective maſs of 
an induſtrious nation, than the impolts, which 


were conſtantly collected, for paying the intereſt 


of debts, and the charges of government. The 


treaty of 1763 retained Canada, Louiſiana, and 
| Florida, on” the; merican continent ; the Gra- 
| nades, Tobago, "F. Vindent, and Dominica, in 


the Weſt Indies; and Senegal! in Africa. With- 
out regarding other objects, here was a wide field 


opened for the attention of intereſt, and for the 


operations of avarice. Every man, who had credit 


with the miniſters at home, or influence over the go- 


vernors in the colonies, ran for the prize of Ame- 
rican territory. And many land- Owners in Great 
Britain, of no ſmall importance, neglected the 
poſſeſſions of their fathers, for a portion of wilder- 
neſs, beyond the Atlantic. This was the ſpirit, 
which formerly debilitated Spain, more than the 
Peruvian mines; becauſe the Spaniards turned 
their affections from their country to the Indies. 


With a ſimilar ſpirit, millions of productive capital 


were withdrawn from the agriculture, and manu- 
factures, and trade of Great Britain, to cultivate 
the ceded iſlands, in the other hemiſphere. Do- 
meſtic occupations were obſtructed conſequently, 
and circulation was ſtopped, in proportion to the 
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1 
ſtocks withdrawn, to the induſtry enfeebled, and 
to the ardour turned to leſs ſalutary objects. 
While the collective maſs of the people were 
thus individually injured in their affairs, the ſtate 
ſuffered equally in its finances. The new acqul. 


ſitions required the charge of civil governments, 


which was provided for in the annual ſupplies, 
but from taxes on the land and labour of this 
iſland. To defend theſe acquiſitions, larger and 
more expenſive military eſtabliſhments became 
now neceſſary, though * conqueſts did not 
yield a penny in return“. And an additional 
drain being thus opened foe the circulating mo- 
ney, the opulent men, who generally lend to go- 
vernment, enhanced the price of a commodity, 
which was thus rendered more valuable, by the 
inceſſant demands of adventurers, who offered the 


uſurious intereſt of the Indies T. The coins did 


not conſequently overflow the coffers of the rich; 
the price of the public funds did not riſe as at 
the former peace, when no ſuch drain exiſted; 


and the government was unable to make bargain 


for the public, in 1764, equally advantageous, as at 
the leſs ſplendid epoch of 1750. 

In theſe views of an intereſting ſubject, the 
true objection to the peace of 1763 was not; that 


There were ſome ſmall ſums brought into the annual 


_ ſupplies from the ſale of lands in the ceded iſlands. 


It was a wiſe policy, therefore, to encourage foreigners 
to lend money on the ſecurity of Weſt India eſtates. 


ve 
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we had retained too little, but that we had retained 
too much. Had the French been altogether exclud- 


ed from the fiſheries of Labrador and Newfound- 
land, and wholly reſtored to every conqueſt, the 


peace had been perhaps more complete. Whe- 
ther the miniſters could have juſtified ſuch a trea- 


| ty, within the walls of Parliament, or without, is 


a conſideration perſonal to them, and is an ob- 
jeR, quite diftin&t in argument. Unhappy ! that 
a Britiſh miniſter, to defend himſelf from cla- 
mour, muſt generally act againſt the genuine inte- 


reſt of his country. 
Fortunate it is, however, for Britain, that there 


is a ſpirit in her induſtry, an increaſe in the accu- 
mulations of her induſtrious claſſes, and a pru- 
dence in the economy of her individual citizens, 
which have raiſed her to greatneſs, and ſuſtain 
her power, notwithſtanding the waſte of wars, the 
blunders. of treaties, and the tumults in peace. 
The people proſpered at the commencement of 
the preſent reign. They proſpered ſtill more, when 
our colonies revolted. And this moſt energetic 


| nation continues to proſper ſtill. 


If this marvellous proſperity ariſes, from the 


| conſciouſneſs of every one, that his perſon is free 
and bis property ſafe, owing to the ſteady opera- 


tion of laws, and to the impartial adminiſtration of 


Juſtice, one of the firſt acts of the preſent reign 
muſt be allowed to have given additional force 


to the ſalutary 3 A youpg Monarch, 
| with 
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with an a to freedom, which merits the 
commendations that poſterity will not withholg, 
recommended from the throne to make the judge; 
commiſſions leſs changeful, and their ſalaries more 
beneficial, The Parliament ſeconded the zeal 
of their Sovereign, in giving efficacy to a mea. 
ſure, which had an immediate tendency to ſecure 
every right of individuals, and to give ardour to 
all their purſuits. If we continue a brief review 
of the laws of the preſent reign, we ſhall proba- 
bly find, that, whatever may have been neglected, 
much has been done, for promoting the proſpe- 
rity and populouſneſs of this iſland. 
Agriculture ought to be the great object of our 
care, becauſe it is the broad foundation of every 
other eſtabliſhment. Yet, owing in ſome meaſure 
to. the ſcarcity of ſeaſons, but much to the clamour 
of the populace, we departed, at the end of the late 
reign, from the ſyſtem which, being formed at 
the Revolution, is ſaid to have then given ver- 
dure to our fields. During every ſeſſion, from 
the demiſe of George II. a law was paſſed for al. 
lowing the importation of ſalt proviſions from Ire- 
land; for diſcontinuing the duties on tallow, but- 
ter, hogs-lard, and greaſe from Ireland; till, in 
the progreſs of our liberality, we made thoſe re- 
gulations perpetual, which were before only tem- 
porary. We prohibited the export of grain, while 
we admitted the importation of it; till, in 1773 
we ſettled by a compromiſe, between the growers 
| ys and 
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(a }* 
and conſumers, a ſtandard of prices, at which both 
ſhould in future be free *. If by the foregoing 
meaſures the markets were better ſupplied, the 
induſtrious claſſes muſt have been more. abun- 
dantly fed: if prices were forced tob low, the 
farmers, and with them huſbandry, muſt have both 


equally ſuffered, A ſteady market is for the in- 


tereſt of all parties, and ought therefore to be the 
aim of the legiſlature. On this principle the Parlia- 
ment ſeems to have acted, when, by repealing the 
laws againſt engroſſers, it endeavoured, in 1772, to 


give a free circulation to the trade in corn. On the 


other hand, various laws were paſſed t, for pre- 
ſerving timber and underwocd ; for encouraging 


the culture of ſhrubs and trees, of roots and plants. 


And additional laws were paſſed for ſecuring the 
property of the huſbandman in the produce of his 


fields, and conſequently for giving force to his 
diligence. 


The dividing of commons, the inclofing of 
waſtes, the draining of marſhes, are all Ee a 
with agriculture. Not one law, for any of theſe 


valuable ends, was paſſed in the warlike reign of 


King William. During the hoſtilities of Queen 
Anne one law indeed was enacted. In the reign 


of George I. ſeventeen laws were enacted for the 


ſame ſalutary purpoſe. In the three-and-thirty 
years of George 11.*s reign, there were paſſed a 


* 10 Geo. u. ch. 39; 13 Geo. III. ch. 43. 
1 6 Geo. III. ch. 36—48; 9 Geo. ou Ch. 41. 
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hundred and eighty-two laws, with the ſame wife 
deſign. Bur, during the firſt fourteen ſeſſions 
of the preſent reign, no leſs than ſeven hundred 
and two acts were obtained, for dividing of com. 
mons, incloſing of waſtes, and draining of marſhes, 
In this manner was more uſeful territory added 
to the empire, at the expence of individuals; than 
had been gained by every war ſince the Revolu- 
tion. In acquiring diſtant . dominions, through 
conqueſt, the ſtate is enfeebled, by the charge of 
their eſtabliſhments in peace, and by the ſtill more 
enormous debts, incurred in war, for their defence, 
In gaining additional lands, by reclaiming the 
wild, improving the barren, and appropriating the 
common, you at once extend the limits of our 
iſland, and make its ſoil more productive. Yet, 
a certain claſs of writers have been ſtudious to 
prove, that, by making the common fields more 
fruitful, the legiſlature has impoveriſhed the poor. 
Connected with agriculture too is the making 
of roads. The highways of Britain were not equal 
in goodneſs to thoſe of foreign countries, when the 
peace of. Aix-la-Chapelle was concluded. From 
this epoch to the demiſe of George II. great exer- 
tions were certainly uſed to ſupply the inconve- 
nient defect. The firſt fourteen ſeſſions of the 
preſent reign are diſtinguiſhed, not only for col- 
letting the various road-laws into one, but for 
enacting no fewer than four hundred and fifty-two 
acts for repairing the highways of different dil- 
tricts. If, by this employment of many hands, no- 
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thing was added to the extent of our country, 
every field, and every village, within it, were 
brought, by a more eaſy conveyance, nearer to 
each other. 

In the ſame manner canals facilitate agriculture, 


and promote manufactures, by offering a mode 


of carriage at once cheaper and more certain. 


A very early attention had been paid to the navi- 


cation of our rivers: from the Revolution to the 
demiſe of George II. many ſtreams had been 
made navigable. But, a ftill greater number have 
been rendered more commodious to commerce, in 
the preſent reign, excluſive of the yet more valua- 


ble improvement of canals. And, during the firſt 


fourteen ſeſſions of this reign, nineteen acts were 
paſſed for making artificial navigations, includ- 
ing thoſe ſtupendous works, the Bridgewater, the 
Trent, and the Forth canals; which, by joining 


the Eaſtern and Weſtern ſeas, and by connecting 


almoſt every manufacturing town with the capital, 
emulate the Roman labours. 


In this period too, many of our harbours were 


enlarged, ſecured, and improved : many of our 
cities, including the metropolis of our empire and 


our trade, were paved, cleanſed, and lighted. And, 
without including the bridges that have been built, 
and public edifices erected, the foregoing efforts 
for domeſtic improvement can, with no truth, or 
propriety, be deemed the works of an inactive age, 
or of a frivolous people. 
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If from agriculture we turn our attention to 
manufactures, we ſhall find many laws enacted for 
their encouragement, ſome with greater efficacy 
and ſome with leſs. It was a wiſe policy to pro- 
cure the materials of our manufactures at the 
cheapeſt rate. A tax was laid on foreign linens, 
in order to provide a fund, for raiſing hemp and 
flax at home; while bounties were given on theſe 
neceſſary articles from our colonies, and the boun- 
ty on the exportation of hemp was withdrawn, 
The impoſts on foreign linen yarn were withdrawn, 
Bounties were given on Britiſh linen cloth export- 
ed; while the making of cambricks was promoted, 
partly by prohibiting the foreign, and partly by 
giving freſh incentives, though without ſucceſs, to 
the manufacture of cambricks within our iſland. 
Indigo, cochineal, and log-wood, the neceſſaries 
of dyers, were allowed to be freely imported. 
And the duty on oak-bark imported was lowered, 
in order to accommodate the tanners. It is: to be 
lamented, that the ſtate of the public debts does 
not admit the abolition of every tax on materials 
of manufacture, of whatever country: this would 
be a meaſure ſo much wiſer, than giving prohibi- 
tions againſt foreign manufactures, which never 
fail ro bring with them the miſchiefs of mono- 
poly; a worſe commodity, at a higher price. 
The importation of ſilks and velvets of foreign 
countries was however prohibited, while the wages 
and combinations of filk-weavers were reſtrained, 
| though 


„ 


though the price of the goods was not regulated, 


in favour of every conſumer. The workers in 


leather were equally favoured, by ſimilar means. 
= The plate-glaſs manufacture was encouraged, by 


erecting a corporation for carrying it on. The 


| making of utenſils from gold and ſilver was fa- 


voured, by appointing wardens to detect every 
fraud. And the law, which had been made, dur- 
ing the penury of King William's days, for pre- 
venting innkeepers from uſing any other plate 
than ſilver ſpoons, was repealed in 1769, when 


| we had made a very extenſive progreſs in the ac- 


quiſition of wealth, and in the taſte for enjoy- 
ing it. 
The moſt ancient ſtaple of this iſland was, by 


prudent regulations in the fabricks of wool, ſent 


to foreign markets, better in quality, and at a 
lower price. 
General induſtry was incited by various means, 
which probably had their effect. Apprentices, 
and workers for hire, were placed under the juriſ- 
diction of magiſtrates, who were empowered to 
enforce by correction the performance of con- 
tracts. Sobriety was at the ſame time preſerved, 


by reſtraining the retail of ſpirituous liquors. But, 
above all, that law muſt have been attended with 


the moſt powerful effect, which was made © for 
the more effectual preventing of abuſes by per- 
ſons employed in the manufacture of hats, wool- 


len, linen, fuſtian, cotton, iron, leather, fur, 


hemp, flax, mohair, and ſilk; for reſtraining un- 
MS -: —_ 
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| lawful combinations of every one working in ſuch 


manufactures; and for the better payment of their 
wages.” This law muſt be allowed to contain the 
molt powerful incitements of the human heart; 
when we conſider too, that the aſſize of bread was 
at the ſame time regulated, = 

If from a review of manufactures we inſpect 
our ſhipping, we ſhall perceive regulations equally 
uſeful. The whale-fiſheries of the river St. Law- 


rence and Greenland were encouraged by boun- 


ties, together with the white herring fiſhery along 
the coaſts of our iſland. Foreigners were ex- 
cluded, by additional penalties, from holding 
ſhares in Britiſh ſhips. And oak-timber was pre- 
ſerved, by new laws, for the uſe of the royal navy. 
The voyages of diſcovery, which do ſo much ho- 
nour to the preſent reign, though they did not 
proceed from any act of the legiſlature, may be 
regarded as highly beneficial to navigation, whe- 
ther we conſider the improvement of nautical 
ſcience, or the preſervation of the mariner's 


health. 


But, all theſe encouragements had been given 


in vain, had not the courſe of circulation been kept 


full and current, and the coin timefully reformed. 
New modes were preſcribed by Parliament for 
the recovery of ſmall debts in particular diſtricts. 
Additional remedies were adminiſtered for reco- 
vering payment on bills and other mercantile ſecu- 
rities in Scotland. And the iſſuing of the notes 
of. bankers was rendered more commodious and 

ſafe, 
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ſafe. The importation of the light ſilver coin of 
this realm was prohibited; and what was of more 
importance, every tender of Britiſh ſilver coin, in 
the payment of any ſum more than five-and- 
twenty pounds, otherwiſe than by weight, at five 
ſhillings and two pence per ounce, was declared 
unlawful. This admirable principle, ſo juſt in its 
theory, and ſo wiſe in its practice, was, about the 
ſame time, applied to the gold coin. And the gold 
coins were recalled, and re-coined to an unexpected 
amount, and ordered to paſs current by weight. 

This meaſure, which does equal honour to the 
contriver, to the adviſer, and to the executor, has 
been attended with all the ſalutary effects, that 
were foretold, as to our domeſtic circulation, our 
foreign trade, and to our money-exchanges with the 
commercial world. 

The laws, which were thus paſſed, from the 
acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty to the æra of the 
colonial revolt, had produced the moſt. beneficial 
effects on our agriculture and manufactures, on 
our commerce and navigation, had not the ener- 
getic ſpirit, that actuated our affairs at the peace 
of 1763, continued to incite the induſtrious claſſes, 
and to accumulate their daily acquiſitions. If 
any one chooſes to appeal from general reaſonings 
to particular facts, let him examine the following 
proofs : | 


K 3 | Shipe 


( 14 I 
Tea. Ships cleared outwards. Value of . 
1 764 Tons Engliſh, Do foreign. Total. | Le 
65 639,872 - 68,136 - 708,008 - 14,925,950 
1772 - nut 
73 q 7955943 - 64,232 - 860,175 - 15,613,003 
74 . b 


Thus, our navigation had gained, in the interve- 
nient period, more than a hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand tons a year, and our foreign traffic had riſen 

| almoſt a million in annual worth. The groſs re- 
q venue of the poſt- office, which, ariſing from a 
greater or leſs correſpondence, forms, according 
to Anderſon, a politico-commercial index, amounted 
in 1764 to L. 281,333 
in 1774 to 345,321. 
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Vet, proſperous as our affairs had been, during 
the ſhort exiſtence of the peace of 1763, they 
were repreſented, by an analogous ſpirit to that 
of 1738, either of deſigning faction, or of unin- 
formed folly, as in an alarming ſituation. The 
ſtate of things, it was ſaid, is approaching to an 
awful criſis. The navigation and commerce, by 
which we roſe to power and opulence, are much 
en the decline. Our taxes are numerous and hea- 
vy, and proviſions are dear. An enormous na- 


* But the franking of letters had been now regulated, and 
other improvements had been meantime made. | 
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tional debt threatens the ruin of public credit. 
Luxury has ſpread its baneful influence among 
all ranks of people; yet, luxury is neceſſary to 
raiſe a revenue to ſupply the exigencies of the 
ſtate. Our labouring poor are forced by hard ne- 
ceſſity to ſeek that comfortable ſubſiſtence in dif- . 
tant climes, which their induſtry at home cannot 
procure them, And the mother-country holds 


the rod over her children, the colonies, and, by 
her threatening aſpect, is likely to drive them to 


deſperate meaſures *. 


WHEN, owing to the native habits and ac- 
quired confidence of her colonies; to the ancient 
neglects, and continued indulgence of Britain; 
to the incitements of party-men, and to the im- 
becility of rulers; the nation found herſelf at 
length obliged to enter into a ſerious conteſt with 


her tranſatlantic provinces, ſhe happily enjoyed all 


the advantages of a buſy manufacture, of a vi- 


gorous commerce, of a moſt extenſive navigation, 
and of a productive revenue. Of theſe animat- 


ing truths we ſhall receive ſufficient conviction, by 


_ examining the following particulars : 


After liquidating every claim ſubſequent to the 
peace of 1763, and funding every debt, by aſ- 


ſigning an half-yearly intereſt for every principal, 


* See Gent, Mag. 1774, p. 313, &c. 
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the public enjoyed an annual ſurplus from the pub- 
lic impoſts of two millions two hundred thouſand 
pounds, in 1764. From 1765 to 1770, this ſink- 


ing fund accumulated to £. 2, 266, 246. And from 


1770 to 1773, the ſurpluſes of all our taxes amount:- 
ed annually to the vaſt ſum of JL. 2,651,455; 
which having riſen, in 1775 and 1776, to three 
millions and upwards, proved a never-failing re- 
ſource, amid the financial embarraſſments of the 
enſuing war. Theſe facts alone furniſh the moſt 
ſatisfactory evidence of the great conſumption of 


the collective maſs of the people, and of their 


ability to conſume, from their active labours and 


_ accumulating opulence. 


Yer, during the proſperous period of the peace, 
there were only diſcharged of the capital of the 
national debt - - = L. 10, 739,793. 

And there remained, notwithſtanding every di- 
minution, when the war of the colonies began, in 


2775: = = „135,943,051 


Whereon was paid to the public — 
creditors an annuity of - L. 4, 440, 821.“ 


The ſtock of the Bank of England roſe mean 
while from 113 per cent. in July 1764, to 143 
per cent. in July 1774: and diſcounts on the 
bills of the navy fell from 6 f per cent. at the firſt 
epoch, to : ; at the ſecond. The reform of the 


coin turned the nominal exchanges on the ſide of 


® Dr, Price, and Mr. Sinclair. 


Britain, 
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Britain, which were in fact favourable before hof- 
tillties began, owing to the flouriſhing ſtate of our 
trade, and the advantageous courſe of our general 
payments. And the price of bullion fell, becauſe 
the ſupply was ſuperior to the demand. From 
the foregoing notices, an able ſtateſman might 
have inferred beforehand, that Great Britain never 
poſſeſſed ſuch reſources for a vigorous war. And 
this truth may be aſſerted without fear of contra- 
diction, and without appealing to the immenſity 
of ſubſequent ſupplies, for unanſwerable proofs 
of the fat. 

The ſurplus produce of the land and labour of 
England alone, which, being exported to foreign 
countries, might have been applied to the uſes 
of war, amounted to L. 1 5,61. 3,003, according 
to an average of the years 1772—3—4 *, 

The Britiſh ſhipping, which were '@hiefly em- 
ployed in exporting this immenſe cargo, and which 
were eaſily converted into tranſports, to armed 
ſhips, and to privateers, amounted annually to 
793,943 tons: and this extenſive nurſery furniſhed 

the royal navy with mariners of unequalled ſkill 
and bravery, during a naval war, in the laſt year 
of which, the Parliament voted a hundred and ten 
thouſand ſeamen. 

We may calculate from the continual progreſs 
in population, ariſing from additional employ- 


There was moreover ſent by ſea from Scotland, at the 
ſame time, an annual cargo of the value of L. 1,515,025» if 
we may belie re the Cuſtom-houſe books, 
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ments, that there were in this iſland, at the epock 
of the colonial revolt, full 2, 3 50,000 bghting 
men. 

By examining the following details, we ſhall 
acquire ideas ſufficiently preciſe of the royal navy, 
both before and after the war of the colonies be. 
gan :— | 
The royal fleet carried in 1754 — 226,246 tons, 

in 1760 — 3c, 416. 
in 1774 — 276,046. 


Of the king's ſhips, exiſting in 1774, ſeveral 
were found, on the day of trial, unfit for actual 
ſervice. By an effort, however, which Britain alone 
could have made, there were added to the royal 
navy, during fix years of war, from 1775 to 
1781.— 


Veſſels. Guns. Tons, 
Of the line, with fifties, 44 carrying 3,002 and 56,144 
Twenties to forty-fours, 110 — 3,331 — 53,350 


Sloops - - 160 — 2,555 — 37,100 


— —— 


314 8,888 146,654 


By a ſimilar effort, during ſix years of the Re- 
volution-war, England was only able to add to 
her naval force 11, 368 tons. And thus was there 
a greater fleet fitted out, during the uncommon 
embarraſſments of the colony-war, than King 
William, or Queen Anne, or even than King 
George I. perhaps ever poſſeſſed. Of ſeveral of 
theſe we were unhappily deprived, either by the 
mis fortunes incident to navigation, or by the good 
2 e fortune 
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fortune of our enemies. Yet, we had in commiſ- 
fion, in January 1783, the fleet, whoſe power will 
be moſt clearly perceived from the following de- 
tail“; when it is remembered, that there were 
voted for the ſervice of this 7 a hundred and 
ten thouſand ſeamen. | 

Ships. | Guns. | | Men. 


20 of - 80 to 108 - cm_—_ 15,372 
a4 of => <3 — 26, 112 
45 of - 60 to 68 = : 24,320 
18 of -_ = 30 =. aa 
64 Frigates above 30 — I 3,765 
51 Ditto under go <= = 8,581 
110 Sloops of - 18, and under, - 11,360 


15 Fireſhips and bombs. 
26 Armed ſhips, hired. 


393 Navigated by - — - 104978 
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uch was the naval force of Great Britain, which, 
after a violent ſtruggle, broke, in the end, the con- 
joined fleets of France, Spain, and Holland. The 
privateers of Liverpool, which have been already 
ſtared, alone formed a greater fleet than the armed 
colonies \ were ever able to equip. Owing to what 


fatality, 


* The above ſtatement, though in a different form, was 
officially laid before the Houſe of Commons, at the debate on 
the peace. Beſides the ſhips in the liſt of the Navy-board, 
there were ſeventeen, from 60 to 98 guns, ready to be com- 
miflioned. Steel ſtates, in his Naval Chronology, the force 

of 
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fatality, or to what cauſe, it was, that the vaſt 
ſtrength of Britain did not beat down the colonial 
inſurgents, not in one campaign, but in three, it js 
the buſineſs of hiſtory to explain. It may be mean- 
time obſerved, that a war carried on in jeſt, with- 
out any defirable object, ought naturally to meet 
obſtructions, and to end in diſappointment, 

It is now time to enquire into the loſſes of our 
trade from the war of thoſe colonies, which had 
been planted and nurſed with a mother's care, for 
the excluſive benefit of our commerce. 

If it was not much interrupted by the privateers 
of the malcontents, we loſt whole mercantile fleets 
to our enemies. And it muſt be admitted, that 
in the courſe of no war, ſince that of the Revo- 
lution, were our ſhipping ſo much deranged, or 
our traffic ſo far driven from its uſual channels. 


of the fleets of Great Britain, France, Spain, and Holland, 
at the end of the war, as under: 


Of the line. Guns. 


T 


Britiſh ſhips - 145 carrying 10,132 
Deduct thoſe wanting repairs, 28 — 1,948 
Britiſh effective $2” 17 — 8,184 
French ET. - 82 — 5,848 
Spaniſh ES. 67 — 4,720 
Dutch «© =» — 33 — 2,006 
182 12, 574 

2,928 


Deduẽt thoſe wanting repairs, 49 


More than Great Britain - 16 — 1,462 


5 * 2 


( wn}. 
But, we ſhall ſee the preciſe ſtate of both, by at- 


tending to the following details: 


Value of 
Years. Ships cleared 3 cargoes. 


| 3 Tons Eng. De foreign. Total. "oh 
In the pact] 73 | 795,943 = 64, 232 = 860,175 = 15,613,003 
| 74 | : 


: 17757 
American war 76 F 760, 798 
77 


French war = 1778 657,238 = 98,113 = 755,351 11,557,070 


73234 » 8344032 = 13,861,813 


Spaniſh war = 1779 590, 911 = 139,124 = 730,035 = 12,693,430 


1780 619,462 = 134,515 = 7532977 = 11,622,333 


Dutch war — 1781 547,953 = 163,410 = 711,363 = 10,569,187 


1782 552,851 = 208,511 — 761,362 = 12,355,750 


If we review this ſatisfactory evidence, we ſhall _ 
probably find, that there were annually employed, 
when the colony-war began, more than one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand tons of Britiſh ſhipping, 


| than had been yearly employed during the proſ- 


perous years 1764—;5—6; and that we annually 
exported of merchandizes, in the firſt-mentioned 


period more than in the laſt, little leſs than a mil- 


lion in value: That the colonial conteſt little af- 
fected our foreign commerce, if we may judge 
from the decreaſed ſtate of our ſhipping * ; bur, 
if we draw our inference from the diminiſhed va- 
lue of exported cargoes, we ſeem to have loft 
L. 1,751,190 a year; which formed, probably, 
the real amount of the uſual export to the diſcon- 
tented provinces : And the inconſiderable decreaſe 
in the numbers of our outward ſhipping, with the 

There were entered inwards of ſhips belonging to the 


revolted colonies, 34,587 tons, according to an average of the 
years 1771—2—3—4. 
| | fall 
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fall in the value of manufactures, whereof their 
cargoes conſiſted, juſtify a ſhrewd remark of 
Mr. Eden's, that, in the latter period, it may be 
doubted, whether the dexterity of exporters, which, 
in times of regular trade, occaſions oſtentatious 
entries, may not, in many inſtances, have operated 
to under-valuations.“ It was the alarm created by 
the interference of France, that firſt interrupted 
our general commerce, though our navigation and 
trade, in 1778, were ſtill a good deal more, than 
the average of both, in 1755—6—7, The pro- 
ſperity of our foreign traffic, during the war of 
1755, at leaſt from the year 1758, is a fact, in 
our commercial annals, which has excited the a- 
mazement of the world. Yet, let us fairly con- 
traſt both our ſhipping and our trade, great as 
they were aſſuredly, during the firſt period, and 
little as they have been ſuppoſed to be, during 


the laſt: 
Ships cleared outwards, Value of cargoes, 
Years, Tons Eng, De foreign, Total. 


1768 - 389,842 - 116,002 - 505,844 - 12 618, 333 
1778 - 057,235 - 98,113 - 755,351 - 11,551,070 


1759 = 406,335 - 121,016 - $27,351 - 13,947,788 
9 $90.91 - 129-124. - 72085 - 12,693,430 
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1760 - 471,241 - 102,737 - 573,978 - 14,639,970 
1780 - 619,462 - 134,515 - 753,977 - 11,622,333 


1761 - 508,220 - 117,835 - 626,055 - 14,873,191 
1781 - 547953 - 163,410 - 711.363 - 10, 569,187 
1762 480, 444 120,126 - 600,570 - 13,5451] 
1782 - 552,851 - 208,511 - 761,362 - 12,355,750 
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What had occurred from the interruptions of all 
our foregoing wars, equally occurred from the 
ſtill greater embarraſſments of the colony-war. 
Temporary defalcations were, in the ſame manner, 
ſaid to be infallible ſymptoms of a fatal decline. 
In the courſe of former hoſtilities, we have ſeen 
our navigation and commerce preſſed down to a 
certain point, whence both gradually roſe, even be- 
fore the return of peace removed the incumbent 


preſſure. All this an accurate eye may perceive, 


amid the commercial diſtreſſes of the laſt war. 
There was an evident tendency in our traffic to 
riſe in 1779, till the Spaniſh war impoſed an ad- 
ditional burden. There was a ſimilar tendency in 
1780, till the Dutch war added, in 1781, no in- 
conſiderable weight. And the year 1781, accord- 
ingly, marks the loweſt degree of depreſſion, both 


of our navigation and our commerce, during the 
war of our colonies. But, with the ſame vigorous 


ſpirit, they both equally roſe, in 1782, as they 
had rifen in former wars, to a ſuperiority over our 
navigation and commerce, during the year, where- 


in hoſtilities with France began. 


We have beheld, too, on the return of complete 
peace, the ſpring of our traffic rebound with 
mighty force. A conſiderate eye may ſee this in 
1783 and 1784, though the burdens of war were 
then removed with a much more tardy hand. 
Twenty years before, the preliminaries of peace 
were ſettled, in November 1762, and the defini- 
tive treaty with France and Spain was ſigned on 


the 
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the tenth of February thereafter : ſo that com. 
plete tranquillity was reſtored early in 1763. But, 
owing to the greater number and variety of belli. 
gerent powers, the laſt peace was fully eſtabliſhed 
by much ſlower ſteps. The proviſional articles 
were ſettled with the ſeparated colonies in Novem- 
ber 1782. The preliminaries with France and 
Spain were adjuſted in January 1783. The de- 
finitive treaty with both, and with the United 
States of America, was ſigned on the third of Sep. 
tember 1783. Though an armiſtice was agreed 
on with Holland, in February 1783, preliminaries 
were not ſettled till September thereafter, yet the 
definitive treaty was not ſigned till the twenty- 
fourth of May 1784. And with Tippoo Saib, who 
was no mean antagoniſt, peace was not concluded 
till March 1784. It was not however till July 
1784, that we offered thanks to the Almighty, for 
reſtoring to a haraſſed, though not an exhaujled 
nation, the greateſt bleſſing, which the Almighty 
can beſtow. 

To theſe dates, and to theſe circumſtances, we 
muſt carefully attend, in forming comparative eſti, 
mates of our navigation and commerce, of the 
price of the public ſtocks, or of the progreſs of our 
financial operations. With theſe recollections con- 
ſtantly in our mind, we ſhall be able to form ſome 
accurate reflections, from the following details: 


Epoch; | 
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Epochs. Ships cleared outwards. Value of cargoes, 
1749 Tons Eng. Do foreign. Total; 4 
.es — 5 OT 66121 84 = 12,599,112 
51 
1764 


65 (639.872 228 68,136 — 708,008 * 419253950 
66) 
4272 

73 $795,943 = 64,232 = 860,175 = 1 100 3,003 
74 
1783 795,009 = 157,969 = 953,638 = 13,851,671 


84 846,355 — 113,064 = 959,419 = 14,171,375 


If we examine the ſubjoined ſtate of the Poſt-of- 
fice revenue, we ſhall find ſupplemental proofs. 
The groſs income of the poſts amounted, in the 
year, ending the 25 March 1755, to- L. 210,663, 

the 5 April 1765, to = 281,535, 
the 5 April 1775, to- $345,321, 
the 5 April 1784, to- 452, 404. 


The foregoing ſtatements will ſurely furniſh 
every honeſt mind with comfortable thoughts, 
From theſe accurate details we perceive, with ſuf- 
ficient conviction, how ſuperior both our naviga- 
tion and our commerce were, in 1783 and 1784, 
when peace had ſcarcely returned, to the extent of 
| both, after the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, an epoch 
of boaſted proſperity. We employed in our traf- 
fic, in the year 1784, THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


TONS more than we employed, according to an 


average of 1749—50—51, excluſive of the ſhipping 
of Scotland, to no ſmall amount. OF Britifh ſhips, 
L. 3 we 
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we happily employed, in 1784, Two HUN DRI 
THOUSAND TONS, more than our navigation em. 


ployed in 1764, though the veſſels of our revolted 


colonies, amounting yearly to 33, ooo tons, had 
been juſtly excluded from our traffic, in the laſ 
period, but not in the firſt : The value of exported 
cargoes from England was, at both epochs, nearly 
equal; though 1784 can ſcarcely be called a com. 


plete year of peace, and every induſtrious people 


had been admitted within the circle of a commerce, 
which we, had almoſt ruined % ſlate, to make 
excluſively ours. The value of our exportations, in 
1784, was not indeed equal to the amount of our 
exports in 1764, but they were ſuperior to the va. 


lue of exported cargoes in 1766, 1767, and 1769 


If we compare 1784, when we had hardly reco- 
vered from a war, avowedly carried on againſt com. 
merce, with 1774, when we had enjoyed uncom- 
mon proſperity during ſeveral years of peace, ue 
ſhall ſee no cauſe of apprehenſion, but many reaſon: 
of hope; the number of Britiſh ſhips was much 
greater, in 1784, than they had been in 1774 


after we had wiſely excluded the American veſlzs 


from the protection of the Britiſh flag, of which 
the revolted coloniſts had ſhewn themſelves un- 
worthy. The value of cargoes exported at both 
periods are fo nearly equal, as not to merit much 
conſideration, far leſs to excite our fears. | 
Yet the government was about the ſame time 


See the Chronological Table for a proof of che fac. 
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confidently told“, that unleſs the American ſhip- 


ping were allowed to be our carriers, our traffic muſt 


ſtop for want of tranſports: And the nation, for 


years, had been factiouſly informed, that the inde- 


pendence of the malecontent colonies muſt prove, 
at once, the deſtruction of our commerce, and the 
downfall of our power. 

It was the prevalence of this ſentiment, that 
chiefly generated the colony war, ſo productive of 
many evils, which, like the other evils of life, have 
brought with them a happy portion of good. Yet, 
the fallacy of this ſentiment had been previouſly 
ſhewn, and the effects of the abſolute independence 


of our tranſatlantic provinces had been clearly 


foretold. Experience has at length decided the 


fact. For, by comparing the exports to the diſcon- 


tented colonies, before the war began, with the ex- 
ports to the United States, after the admiſſion of 
their independence, it will appear, from the fol- 
lowing detail, that we now ſupply them with ma- 
nufactures to a greater amount, than even in the 


moſt proſperous times: Thus, 


Exports. Imports. 


In 1771 7 1 
72 — 93,004,643 — 15322, 5323 


ä 
In 1784 — 3,359,864 f — 701, 189. 


22 


Yet, the exportations of the years 177 I—2—3 
were beyond example great, becauſe the coloniſts 
* By the Committee of Weſt-India Merchants, in 1783. 

T From the Cuſtom-houſe books, 
ä were 
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were even then preparing for ſubſequent event, 
and the exporters were induced to make their 
entries at the cuſtom-houſe, partly by their yz. 
nity, perhaps as much by their faCtiouſneh, 
We may reaſonably hope then, to hear no mor 
of our having loſt the American commerce, by the 
independence of the United States. From th 
epoch that we have met induſtrious competitors i 
their ports, we have had too much reaſon to con- 
plain of having rather traded too much with a pe. 
ple, who attempt to be great traders without orex 
Capitals. 
Connected with the Ames trade is the New 
foundland fiſhery. Of this Doctor Price aſſerts i 
his uſual ſtyle of depreciation and deſpondelc: 
that we ſeem to have totally loſt it. The ſubjoinel 
detail, by eſtabliſhing ſome authentic facts, will gin 
riſe, however, to more animating concluſions, Cor 
_ traſt the Newfoundland fiſhery, as it was annual 
ſtated, ſubſequent to the peace of 1763, by At 
miral Palliſer, and as it was equally repreſentei 
after the peace of 1783, by Admiral Campbell: 


Cour ARATIVI STATE of rhe NewrFOUNDLAND FisHEI 


—— ꝓ— 

In 1764 - 1784 — 1765 15 

There were Britiſh ping ſhips = I41 - 236 — 177 - 
Britiſh rrading ſhips - - 97 - 60 — 116 

Colony ſhips - = = 265 => 50 — 104 


— — — — 


"Tonnage of Britiſh fing ſhips = 14,319 - 22,535 — 17,268 - 26 05 


of Britiſh trading ſhips - 11,924 6, 297 — 14,353 - 9 


of Colony ſhips _- - - 13,837 - 4,202 — 6,927 3 6.16 5 
— 


mms — — — — 
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Thus, by excluding the fiſhers of the revolted 
colonies, we enjoy at preſent a more extenſive fiſh- 
ery for the mariners of Great Britain, who, being 
ſubject to our influence, or our power, may eaſily 
be brought into action, when their efficacious aid 
becomes the moſt neceſſary. From thoſe colonies a 
hundred and fifteen ſloops and ſchocners uſed annu- 
ally to bring cargoes of rum, melaſſes, bread, flour, 
and other proviſions, to Newfoundland, for which 
the coloniſts were paid in bills of exchange on Bri- 


tain *. To acquire this traffic for Britiſh merchants 


is alone a conſiderable advantage, which we derive 
from the independence of the United States. A- 
bout twelve huudred ſailors were accuſtomed to 
emigrate, every ſeaſon, from Newfoundland to 
the ſeparated colonies ; where, whatever they might 
gain, their uſefulneſs to Britain was loſt. This 
drain, which 1s now ſhut up, 1s perhaps a till 
oreater benefit. 

Our Greenland fiſhery, which gives employment 
to ſo many uſeful people, both by land and ſea, 
has been equally promoted by the abſolute indepen- 
dence of the United States; as their oil and other 
marine productions no longer enter into competition 
with our own. Thus, there ſailed to the Greenland 
ſeas; 


Admiral Palliſer's official report. 


L 3 Yoars. 


- — nas. 
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Years. Ships. Years. Ships, 
From England in 1772 - 50 — In 1782 - 38 
1773 85 — 1783— 47 
177465 — 1784 89 

„ 1% 0 

From Scotland - — — FINS 13 
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From this accurate detail we perceive, then, how 
much this important fiſhery flouriſhes, which had 
been heretofore depreſſed by various competitors*, 


Vet, the malecontent coloniſts, who had long 


deen the active competitors of their fellow-ſubjects 
in Great Britain, were accuſtomed to think, that 
this iſland could not exiſt without the gains of their 
commerce. Foreign powers equally thought, that 


they could ruin the affairs of Great Britain, by 


contributing to Heir independence. And to this 
ſource alone may be traced up one of the chief 
cauſes of the colony war and of the interference of 
foreigners. But, were we to ſearch the annals of 
mankind, we ſhould not find an example of ho- 
ſtilities, which being commenced in oppoſition to 
the genuine intereſt of the belligerent parties, were 
continued for years in contradiction to common 
ſenſe. | 

* The Britiſh fiſhery to Greenland has gained a manifeſt 
ſu periority over that of the Dutch, which was once fo conſi- 


derable. In 1781 and 1782 the Dutch ſent no ſhips to the 
| Greenland ſeas: 


And in 1783 only 55 ſhips, 
in 1784 - $59 
in 1785 - 65 


* 
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The leaders of the malecontents ſeem at length 
diſpoſed to admit, that being hurried on by paſſion, 
they ſacrificed their commerce and their happi- 
neſs to factious prejudices and to unmeaning words. 
Had they been ſufficiently acquainted with their 
own intereſts, and governed by any prudence, 
they might, before the war began, have retained a 
participation in Britiſh privileges, and the protec- 
tion of Britiſh power, by verbally admitting, that 
they were the fellow- ſubjects of the Britiſh people, 
without being really incumbered with any burden. 
And they might have thereby gained the preſent 
independence of Ireland, with the invaluable parti- 
cipations of Ireland ; which, to eſtimate juſtly, we 
ought only to ſuppole retracted for a ſeaſon, or 
even loſt for a day. 

It is, indeed, fortunate for us, that the French 
were ſo much blinded, by the ſplendour of giving 
independence to the Britiſh colonies, as not to ſee 


diſtinctly how much their interpoſition and their aid 


promoted the real advantage of Great Britain. When 
the colony-war began, the true intereſt of France 
conſiſted in protracting the entanglements, which 
neceſſarily reſulted from the virtual dependence of 
thirteen diſtant communities, claiming ſeparate 
and ſovereign rights; and which had continued to 
enfeeble the Britiſh government by their preten- 
ſions, their clamours, and their oppoſition, till the 
diffatisfied provincials had, in the fulneſs of time, 
ſeparated themſelves, without any effort on their 
part, or any ſtruggle on the ſide of Great Britain. 

From theſe embarraſſments the French have how- 


Le 4: ever 
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ever freed, by their impolicy, the rival nation, 
And they have even conferred on the people, 
whom they wiſhed to depreſs, actual ſtrength, by 
reſtoring, unconſciouſly, the ſhip- building, the 
freights, and the fiſheries; of which the coloniſts had 
too much partaken, and which, with other facili- 
ties, have reſulted to the mother country from the 
abſolute independence of the American ſtates. 

Spain, perhaps, as little attended to her genuine 
Intereſts, when ſhe lent her aid to the aſſociated 

powers, which enabled the revolted colonies to 
take their free and equal ſtation among the ſo— 
vereign nations of the earth. She might have 
truſted to the hopes and fears of a Britiſh Mi. 
niſter, for the ſecurity of her tranſatlantic em- 
pire. But, within the American States, where 
can ſhe place her truſt ? The citizens of theſe ſtates 
have already, with their uſual enterprize, pene- 
trated to the banks of the Miſſiſippi. And this 
active people even now bound on Louiſiana and 
Mexico; and may even now, by intrigue, or 
force, ſhake the fidelity, or acquire the opulence, 
of theſe extenſive territories, 

When the Dutch, by departing from their uſual 
caution, interpoſed in the quarrel, every intelligent 
European perceived, that the diſcontented colonies 
mult neceſſarily be independent. And it was equal- 
ly apparent, that every advantage of their traffic 
muſt have ſoon been acquired, by the more in- 
duſtrious nations, without the riſque of unneigh- 
bourly interference, and ſtill more, without the 


charge of actual hoſtilities, 
When 


TMP 
© When all parties became at length weary of a 
war, which had thus been carried on contrary to 


their genuine intereſts, a peace was made. What- 


ever advantages of commerce, or of revenue, may 
have reſulted from this memorable event to the 
other belligerent powers, certain it is, that though 
Great Britain contracted vaſt debts, and loſt many 
lives in the conteſt, ſhe derived from the inde- 
pendence of the American States many benefits, 
excluſive of peace, the greateſt of all benefits. 
Had Great Britain, like Spain, received any 
public revenue from her tranſatlantic territories, 


| ſhe had doubtleſs loſt this income by the inde- 


pendence of her Colonies. If Great Britain has 


thereby loſt ſovereignty without juriſdiction, ſhe 
has freed herſelf from the charges of protecting 


an extenſive coaſt, without deducting any thing 
from her naval ſtrength ; ſince the colony ſailors 


were protected by poſitive ſtatute * from being 


forced into the public ſervice. While this nation 
has ſaved the annual expence of great military 
and civil eſtabliſhments, it can hardly be ſaid to 
have loſt any commercial profits. And, by ex- 
cluding the citizens of the United States from their 
accuſtomed participation in the gainful buſineſs of 
ſhip-building, freights, and fiſhery, Great Britain 
has, in fact, made conſiderable additions to her 


® The 6th Anne, which had conferred the above-mentioned 
exemption, was indeed repealed at the commencement of the 
war, by the 15 Geo. III. ch. 31. F 19. 
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naval power. Thus, the means, which were uſed 
to enfeeble this country, have actually augmented 


its ſtrength, whatever may have been the fate of 


the other belligerent parties. 
It muſt be admitted, however, that the Britiſh 


government contracted immenſe debts, by carry- 
When theſe 


ing on the late moſt expenſive war. 
were brought to account, in October 1783, the 


whole debts, payable at the Exchequer, amounted 
10 L. 212,302,429, capital; whereon were paid 


L. 8,012,061 *, as intereſt and charges of ma- 
nagement. For the payment of this annuity the 
legiſlature had provided funds, which, it muſt be 
allowed, did not produce a revenue equal to 


previous expectation, or to ſubſequent neceſſity, 


And, burdenſome as theſe debts undoubtedly were, 
they had little embarraſſed general circulation, 
bad this principal and this annuity formed the on- 
ly claims on the public, owing to the Colony- 
war. 

But, every war leaves many unliquidated claims, 


the more diſtreſsful to individuals and the ſtate, 


as theſe unfunded debts float in the ſtock- mar- 
ket at great diſcount; as they depreciate the va- 
lue of all public ſecurities; and as, from theſe 
circumſtances, they obſtruct the financial opera- 
tions of government, and prevent private perſons 
from borrowing for the moſt uſeful purpoſes. Of 
fuch unfunded debts there floated in the market, 


Py 


* The Exchequer account, as publiſhed by the commil» 


ſioners of public accounts, 
| 4. in 


r 
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in October 1783, no leſs than C. 18,8 56,5423 of 


p +» 


which J. 15,694,112 were ſo far liquidated as to 
carry an intereſt, that continually augmented the 
capitals, excluſive of other claims, equally cogent, 
but of leſs amount. It 

The public ſecurities, which always riſe in va- 
lue on the return of peace, gradually fell, when 
theſe vaſt debts were expoſed to the world in ex- 
aggerated figures; when the ſtockholders were 
terrified by declamations on the defects of their 
ſecurity, which is, in fact, equal to the ſtability 
of the Britiſh State; and when all claimants on the 
public were daily aſſured of a truth, which had 


then too much exiiience, that the annual income 


of the public was not equal to the annual ex- 
penditure. The nation was mortified, at the ſame 
time, by the events of a war, the miſmanage- 
ments and expences of which had made peace ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. And the government was at 
once enfeebled, by diſtractions, and unhinged, by 


the competitions of the great for pre- eminence and 


power. 
It was at this criſis of unuſual difficulty, that 


the preſent miniſter was called into office, nearly 


as much by the ſuffrages of his country, as by 
the appointment of his ſovereign. : 

Were we to inftitute a compariſon of the ſtate 
of the nation, in 1764 and 1765, with that of 
1784 and 1985, we ſhould be enabled to form a 


proper judgment, not only of the incumbrances and 


reſources of the Britiſh nnn but of the mea- 
ſures, 
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ſures, which were at both periods adopted for 
diſcharging our debts by applying our means. 
The war of 1755 augmented the. public debt 
LC. 72,111,004; 
of 1975 - - = = 110,279,341, 


2 


In 1764, the anfunded debts, including German 
claims, navy and-ordnance debt, army extraor- 
dinaries, deficiencies of grants and funds, ex- 
chequer bills, and a few ſmaller articles, amount- 
_ ----.,,- 9,975,018; 

In 1784, the unfunded debts, inclu- 
ding every article of the ſame 
kind, amounted W888 2445855157, 


The navy bills old, in 1764, at 9 per cent. di 
count; in 1784, at 20 per cent. The value of 3 
per cent. conſolidated ſtocks, from which the moſt 
accurate judgment of all ſtocks way be formed, 
was in 1764 at 86 per cent. but, in 1784, the va- 
lue may be calculated at 54 per cent. In the firſt 
period, our agriculture and manufactures, our 
commerce and navigation, were ſaid to be in the 
moſt proſperous conditon; in the laſt, to be al- 
moſt undone. 

With the foregoing data before us, we ſhall be 
able, without any minute calculations, or tedious 
inquiry, to form an adequate judgment of the re- 
ſources of the nation, and of the conduct of mi- 
niſters, in applying theſe reſources to the public 
ſervice, at the concluſion of our two laſt wars. 

7 | In 


„ 
In 1764—65, there were paid off and provided 
Fj - . - „ . 6,192,069 
%% FL 1 28,139,448. 


There remained unprovided for 
in 1765, — in 1785 
German claims . 156,044 — L. 
Navy debt - 2,426,015 — 
Exchequer bills - 1,800,000 — 4,500,000 


Total in both L. 4, 382, 959“ — 4,500, ooo 


But, let us carry this compariſon one ſtep far- 


ther. There were paid off and provided for (as we 
have ſeen) in 1764 and 65, of unfunded debts 
L. 6, 192, 159. 
There were after wards paid off be- 
fore 1776 » 7M — 73.7935 


Total paid off in eleven years . 16,93 1952. 


There were paid off and provided 
for in two years, 1784—85 228, 139, 448. 


* Conſid. on trade and finances, p. 41. 
1 The following are the particulars, from the annual grants 
and appropriation acts: 


Debts funded in 1784, an L. 6,879, 342. 
Debts paid off and otherwiſe provided for, in 

1784, . - . - 5,728,615. 
Debts funded, in 1 . 10, 990, 65 1. 
Debts paid off and otherwiſe provided for, in 
- "£5985; - - - - 4:540,840. 


Total of debts paid off, funded, and other- -y 
28 139, 18. 
wiſe provided for, in * — . . — = 
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| Yer, from this laſt ſum muſt be deducted the 
L. 4, 500, ooo of Exchequer bills, which, being 
continued at the end of 1785, were either circu- 
| Hated by the Bank, or were in the courſe of pub- 
lic buſineſs lockt up in the Exchequer. Thoſe 
bills indeed, that paſſed into circulation, were of 
real uſe to the Bank, and to individuals, without 
depreciating funded property, as they continually 
paſſed from hand to hand at a premium. 
There was no purpoſe, when the foregoing com- 
pariſons were inſtituted, of exalting the character 
of the preſent miniſter for wiſdom and energy, by 
the degradation of any of his predeceſſors. The 
able men, who managed the national finances from 
1763 to 1776, acted like all former ſtateſmen, 
from the circumſtances wherein they were placed, 
and probably made as great exertions in diſcharg- 
ing the national debts, as the ſpirit of the times 
admitted. Greater efforts have, ſince the laſt peace, 
been made, becauſe every wiſe man declared, 
that there was no effectual mode of ſecuring all 
that the nation holds dear, than by making the 
public income larger than the public expenditure. 
The before- mentioned operations of finance, in 

1784 and 85, it had been impoſſible to perform, 
without impoſing many taxes, which all parties de- 
manded as neceſſary. Were any defence required 
for a conduct, which, if the faithful diſcharge of 
duty, at no ſmall riſque of perſonal credit, is 


laudable, merits the greateſt praiſe, the pre- 
vious 


( 1359 ) 
vious neceſſity would furniſh | ample juſtifies: 
tion. 

What had occurred at the condufion of every 
war ſince the revolution, happened in a ſtill greater 
degree ſince the re-eſtabliſhment of the laſt peace. 
Loet us make haſte to lighten the public debts, 


which ſo much enfeeble the ſtate, and embarraſs 


individuals, was the univerſal cry. It was the 
judgment of the wiſeſt men, that, conſidering the 
magnitude of the national incumbrances, theſe 
debts could neither be paid off, nor greatly leſſen- 
ed, except by a ſinking-fund, which ſhould be in- 
variably applied to this moit uſeful ' purpoſe. 
And, great as the national debts were, amounting 
to C. 239,154,880 principal, which, for intereſt 
and charges of management, required an annuity 


of L. 9,275,769, after all the financial operations of 


1784 and 85, a ſinking- fund of a million was ſaid 


to be fully ſufficient, if thus ſacredly applied; as 


the productive powers of money at compound 
intereſt are almoſt beyond calculation. 


Animated by theſe repreſentations, and urged 


by ſenſe of duty, the miniſter, though ſtruggling 
with the embarraſſing effects of a tedious and un- 
ſucceſsful war, which, in the judgment of very 
experienced men, had almoſt exhauſted every na- 
tional reſource, has eſtabliſhed a ſinking- fund of a 
million. Whatever might have been the univerſal 
wiſh, no one, at the re- eſtabliſnment of the peace, 
had any reaſonable . that ſo large a 


ſinking- 
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finking-fund would be thus early ſettled by a& of 
parliament, on principles, which at once promote 
the intereſt of the public, by diminiſhing the na. 
tional debt, and the advantage of individuals, by 
creating a rapid circulation. 

Of other ſinking-funds it has been remarked, 
that they did not ariſe ſo much from the ſurpluſes 
of taxes, after paying the annuity, which they had 
been eſtabliſhed to pay, as from a reduction of the 
ſtipulated intereſt. The ſinking- funds eſtabliſhed 
in Holland during 1655, and at Rome in 1685, 
were thus created. The well-known ſinking - fund, 
which had its commencement here in 1716, was 
equally created by the reduction of intereſt on 
many ſtocks. And hence has been inferred the 
Inſufficiency of ſuch funds. But, the foundation of 
Mr. Pitt's ſinking-fund is firmly laid on a clear 
ſurplus of a permanent revenue, made good by 
new taxes, and on the conſtant appropriation of 
ſuch annuities as will revert to the public from the 
effluxion of years. 

The ſufficiency and ſacredneſs of this fund may 
be however inferred, not ſo much from any arti- 
ficial reaſoning, as from the nature of the truſts, 
and from the ſpirit of the people, which ever 
guards with anxiety what has been dedicated to 
their conſtant ſecurity and future glory. The 
finking-fund of 1716 was left to the management 
of miniſters, who found an intereſt in miſapplying 
it. Mr. Pitt's ſinking-fund has been entruſted to 
fix commiſſioners, holding offices, which are no 

way 


n 
way connected with each other, and to the poſ- 


ſeſſors of which the people look for fidelity, know- 


ledge, and reſponſibility. From ſuch truſtees no 
miſapplication, or jobbing, can reaſonably be ap- 


prehended. Add to this, that the commiſſioners, 
being required by law to lay out the appropriated 


money in a ſpecified manner, and to give an an- 
nual account of their tranſactions to Parliament, 
act under the eye of a jealous world, and under 
the cenſure of an independent preſs, which, in a 


free country, has an efficacy yt penalties 


of the legiſlature. 

But, the act itſelf, which creates this fund, and 
makes theſe proviſions, may be repealed, it is 
feared, by the rapacity of future miniſters, or by 
the diſtreſs of ſubſequent wars. 

It is however no ſmall ſecurity of the — 
ſinking- fund, that the impolicy of miſapplying the 
former is admitted with univerſal conviction and 
regret. Under this public opinion, no miniſter, 
whatever his principles or his power may be, will 
ever attempt the repeal of a law, which, in fact, 
contains a virtual contract with the public credi- 
tors, and on the exiſtence of which the public cre- 


dit muſt in future depend: For the repeal of this 


act, and the ſeizure of this fund, during the preſ- 


ſures of any war, would be a manifeſt breach of 


this contract ; and would amount to a bankrupt. 
cy, becauſe it would be a declaration to the world, 
that the nation could no longer comply with her 
moſt ſacred engagements. And what evil is to be 
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feared, or good expected, from any war, which 


ougght to ſtand in competition with the evils of 


bankruptcy, or the good that muſt neceſſarily 


reſult from the invariable application of ſuch a 


fund? A million, thus applied, will aſſuredly free 
the public from vaſt debts, and in no long period 
yield a great public revenue: It is demonſtrable, 
that a ſinking- fund of a million, with the aid of 
ſuch annuities as muſt meanwhile fall in, will ſet free 


four millions annually, at the end of twenty-ſeven 
years: It has been demonſtrated by ingenious 


calculators, that the invariable application of a 


million to the annual payment of debts, would, 


in ſixty years, diſcharge . $17,000,000 of 
3 per cent. annuities, the price being at 75 per 
cent. This meafure, then, is of more importance 
to Great Britain than the acquiſition of the Ameri- 
can mines. And, this meaſure, thus ſacred in its 


principles, and ſalutary in its effects, will not pro- 


bably be ſoon repealed by any miniſter, becauſe 


every order in the ſtate are pledged to ſupport it, 


while the property of every man in the commu— 
nity is bound for payment of the national debt. 
Without inquiring minutely, whether a furplus 


of L. 900,000 appeared in the exchequer on any 


given day, it is ſufficiently apparent, that all the 
purpoſes of this meaſure of finance will be amply 
anſwered, by the punctual payment of L. 250,000 


a quarter to the truſtees, as the law requires; be- 
cauſe the Parliament are engaged by the act to 


make good the deficiency, if the ſurplus of the 
| 10 : finking- 


- 
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finking-fund ſhould in any year: amount to leſs than 
a million. 

Little fluctuation in the funds will be created by 
ſending into the Stock Exchange a certain ſum, on 
certain days, during every quarter. It is the great 
riſe, and the proportional fall, in the value of the 
ſtocks, which enables jobbers to gain fortunes. 
And of conſequence the commiſſioners will hardly 
find it their intereſt, if they had the inclination, to 


fits *. If the gradual and ſteady riſe of the ſtocks 
be for the intereſt of the public, as well as of in- 
dividuals, the quarterly application of the new 
fund muſt be deemed a great improvement of the 
old, Which was ſeldom felt in the ſtock market, 
and gave little motion to general circulation. By 
theſe means will the capitals of the public debts 
be rendered more manageable, in no long period; 
the price of ſtocks muſt neceſſarily riſe 3 the fi- 
nance operations of government will thereby be 
performed with {till greater advantage to the ſtate; 
* The purchaſes being confined to the transfer days, little 
more than FX 55 O ο can be brought to market on any one day, 
which of conſequence can make no rapid riſe of any one ſtock: 

And, When the ſioking-fund amounts to the greateſt poſſible 
Tum of C. 4,000,000, the purchaſe-money on any day can only 


be ſomething more than C. 20,050.—The gradual application 
of this finking-fund is an excellent quality of it, becauſe 


into which they intend to purchaſe. 
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deal in public ſecurities with a view to great pro- 


ſudden changes in the ſtock market are not for the intereſt of 
real buyers, or ſellets. The commiſſioners therefore can 
gain little profit from their ſuperior knowledge of the ſtock 
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tion of ſuch a truſt, are doubtleſs very important 


been thus judiciouſly formed. And, in this view 


als which forms the ſtability of the ſtate. The 


the ſtockjobbers ; becauſe the public ſecurities be- 


ing transfers of property, and by aiding the per- 
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and induſtrious individuals will, in the ſame man- 
ner, be more eaſily accommodated with diſcounts 


and loans. 
The eſtabliſhment of ſuch a fund, and the crea- 


ſervices to the people collectively, as they form a 
corporation, or community. But it may be eaſily 
ſhewn, that the people individually will be til 
greater gainers, by the new ſinking-fund, as it has 


of the ſubject, its ſteady operation will be of till 
greater utility to the nation than even the payment 
of debts, becauſe it is the proſperity of individu- 


ingenious theoriſts, who oblige the world with 
projects for paying the national debt, conſider 
merely the intereſt of the corporation, or public, 
without atrending to what is of more real impor- 
tance, the advantage of the private perſons, of 
whom the public conſiſt. 

A new order of buyers being thus introduced, and 
2 new demand thereby created, the price of ſtocks 
muſt neceffarily riſe, notwithſtanding the arts of 


come in fact of more real value. In proportion 
as the money is ſent from the ſinking- fund to the 
Stock- exchange, the price of ſtocks muſt gradually 
riſe ſtill higher. And a riſe of ſtocks, when gra- 
dual and ſteady, never fails to produce the molt 
ſalutary effects on univerſal circulation, by facilitat- 


formance 


ice 
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formance of contracts. Recent experience con- 
firms this general reaſoning. Every one muſt re- 
member how impoſſible it was for individuals to 


borrow money on any ſecurity, for any premium, 


till towards the end of 1784. When the ſtocks 
began to riſe, the price of lands equally roſe. 
When the government ceaſed to borrow, and the 


unfunded debts were liquidated, manufacturers and 


traders eaſily obtained diſcounts, and readily ac- 
quired permanent capitals. 

But, the wit of man could not have deviſed a 
meaſure more favourable to circulation, than the 
ſending of large ſums, from day to day, into the 
Stock- exchange; whereby the courſe of circula- 
tion is conſtantly filled, and, being always aug- 
mented, becomes ſtill more rapid. It is the riſe 
of ſtocks, and the fulneſs of circulation, which 
make money overflow the coffers of the opulent, 
unleſs ſome unforeſeen drain ſhould be unhappily 


opened. When caſh becomes thus plenty, the 
natural intereſt of money gradually falls, and bills 


of exchange, and other private ſecurities, are readily 
diſcounted at a lower rate. In this happy ſtate of 
things, money is ſaid to be plenty; and every 


individual is accommodated with loans and with 
diſcounts, according to his needs, by pledging 85 | 


property or his credit. 


Owing to all theſe facilities, every dg 
man eaſily finds employments. The manufacturers 
are all engaged. The traders ſend out additional 
adventures. The ſhip- owners are offered many 
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, | freights. The produce of the huſbandman is CON. 
= ſumed by a buly REPS, And thus are rents more 


readily paid, and axes mare eaſily collected. 


Such are the LE which reſult to individuals 
þ and the ſtate, from a rapid circulation, which can 
= only be promoted and preſerved by ſending r money 


conſtantly into the Stock-exchange. Ir is thus, 
by inciting an adtive induſtry, that the payment of 
public — through the channel of a quarterly 
ſinking-! fund, Rk the people to pay the greateſt 
taxes with eaſe and ſatisfaction. And thus may 
we ſolve a difficult problem in political ceconomy, 
whether the ſurplus of the public revenue oveht 
to be applied in the diſcharge of debts, or in the 
diminution of taxes : the one meaſure afluredly 
invigorates the induſtry of the people, in, the man- 
ner already deſcribed; the other may incite their 
indolence, but cannot procure them an advantage 
in any proportion to the benefits of unceaſing em- 
ployments and the accommodation of more ex- 
tenſive capitals: by means of induſtry the heavieſt 
burthens ſeem light: by the influence of ſloth the 
ſlighteſt duty appears intolerable, 

It was owing, probably, to the. invigorating ef- 
fects of an augmented circulation, that our agri- 
culture and manufactures, our commerce and. na- 
vigation, not only flouriſhed, but gradually in- 
ereaſed to their preſent magnitude, amidſt our too 
frequent wars, our additional taxes, and accumu- 
lating debts. How much the ſcanty circulation of 
England was filled, during the great civil wars of 
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the laſt century; by the vaſt impoſts of thoſe times, 


and how ſoon the intereſt of money was thereby 
reduced, we have already ſeen. Similar conſe- 
quences followed the wars of William and Anne, 
owing to ſimilar cauſes. The ſinking- fund, which 
for ſeveral years after its creation, in 17 16, did not 


much exceed half a million, produced, aſſuredly, 


the moſt ſalutary influences, even before the year 
1727: The value of the public funds roſe con- 
ſiderably, though the ſtipulated intereſt on them 
had been reduced, firſt, from 6 to 5 per cent. and, 
in that year, from 5 to 4 per cent. The natural 
intereſt of money gradually fell : : The price of lands 


in the mean time advanced from 20 and 21 years 
' purchaſe to 26 and 27: And our agriculture and 


manufactures, our trade and our ſhipping, kept a 
ſteady pace with the general proſperity of the na- 


tion *, Such are the ſalutary effects of a circula- 


tion, which, being repleniſhed by daily augmenta- 
tions, 1s preſerved conſtantly full. And thus it ts 


that the people are eaſed in the payment of taxes, 


by being better enabled ro pay them, while taxes 
are continually augmented, though there may be 


particular impoſts, which ought to be repealed. 


On the other hand, an obſtructed circulation 
never fails to create every evil which can afflict an 
induſtrious people: Scarcicy of money, and un- 
favourable diſcounts; unpurchaſed manufactures, 
and want of employments; unpaid rents, and un- 


„For the above-mentioned facts, ſee And. ch Com. 
vol. ii. Þ 316—22. 
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performed contracts; are the miſchiefs, which dif. 
treſs every individual and embarraſs the commu. 
nity, while circulation is impeded. The com- 
merce of England was well nigh ruined, during 
King William's reign, by the diſorders in the 
coin, the want of confidence, and the high price of 
money. The foreign bankruptcies, in 1764, re- 
duced the value of cargoes, which were exported in 
this year, from ſixteen millions to fourteen, during 
ſeveral years, owing to the decline of general cre- 
dit. How much the domeſtic buſineſs of Great 
Britain was affected by the home bankruptcies of 
1772 , is ſtill remembered. The complaints, 
which were at thoſe periods made of a decline of 
commerce, were alone owing to an obſtructed cir- 
culation, as ſubſequent experience hath amply 
evinced. | 5 
Wars, then, in modern times, ape chiefly de- 

ſtructive, as they incommode the induſtrious claſ- 
ſes, by obſtructing circulation. Yet, general in- 
duſtry was not much retarded, however individual 
perſons, or particular communities, may have been 
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The following detail is alone ſufficient to demonſtrate 
how the manufactures of a country may be ruined by a lan- 
' guid circulation. Of linen cloth there were ſtamped for ſale 
in Scotland, | ; 
during 1771 — 13,466,274 yards. 

| 1772 — 13,089,006. 

1773 — 10,748,110. 
1774 — 11,422,115. 
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deranged, or injured, by the colony war. The 
people were able to conſume abundantly, ſince 
they actually paid vaſt contributions, by their dai- 
ly conſumption of exciſeable commodities *. And 
though they purſued their accuſtomed occupations, 


and thus paid vaſt impoſts, the eſtabliſhed income 


of the ſtate ſuſtained conſiderable defalcations 
from various cauſes; from the abuſes, which war 
never fails to introduce into certain branches of the 
revenue; from the illicit traffic, that generally 
prevails in the courſe of hoſtilities ; and from the 
new impoſitions, which ſomewhat leſſen the uſual 
produce of the old. 


Theſe diſorders in the public revenue have been 


at leaſt palliated, if they have not been altoge- 
ther cured, ſince the re- eſtabliſnment of peace. 
The meaſures, which were vigorouſly adopted, for 
the effectual prevention of ſmuggling; the altera- 
tions, which have been made in the collection of 


* Of malt there were conſumed, 
A Buſh. Old Duties. 

in 177 3—4—5 —— 72,588,010 — L. 1,814,700. 
in 1780—1—2 — 87,343,083 — 2,183,577. 


Of low wines from corn, $5 
Gal. Old Duties. 
in 1773—4=5 — 9.974.237 — L. 415, 593. 
in 1780—1—2 — 11,757,999 — 489,893. 


| = Ib. Old Datiee. 
in 1773—4— — 93,190,140 — L. 582,438, 
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ſome departments of the public income ; and the 
improvement that has been happily effected in all; 
have brought and continue to bring vaſt fam 
into the Exchequer *. The public expenditure con. 
tinually diſtributes this vaſt revenue among the 
creditors, or ſervants of the State, who return 
it to the original contributors, either for the ne- 
ceſſaries, or the luxuries of life. The Exchequer, 
which thus conſtantly receives and diſpenſes this 
immenſe income, has been aptly compared to the 
human heart, that unceaſingly carries on the vi- 
tal circulation, ſo invigorating while it flows, ſo fa. 
tal when it ſtops. Thus it is, that modern taxes, 
which are never hoarded but always expended, 

may even promote the employments and induſtry, 
the proſperity and populouſneſs, of an induſtrious 
people. 

The conteſt, which had been carried on during 
the war of 1755, between Doctor Brackenridge 
and Doctor Forſter, with regard to the effects of 
our policy, both in war and peace, on popula- 
tion, was revived amidft our Colony conteſts by 
Dr. Frice and his opponents. By taking a wider 
range, and eſtabliſhing many new facts, this laſt 
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* The whole public revenue paid into the Exchequer, 


from Michaelmas 178 
to ditto 178. — . 12,995,519. 


Ditto, from Michaelmas 1784 3 
\ to ditto 1981 15,3797182. 


Ditto, from 5 January 178 
te ditto 1785} 15, 397, 471. 
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controverſy furniſhes much more inſtruction, on 


a very intereſting ſubject, than the laſt. Doctor 


Price revived the diſpute, by contributing an Ap- 
pendix to. Mr. Morgan's Eſſay on Annuities, 


wherein the Doctor attempts to prove, by inge- 


nious remarks on births and burials, a gradual de- 
cline in the populouſneſs of Great Britain. He 
was ſoon encountered by Mr. Arthur Young, who 
juſtly inferred, from the progreſs of impravements 
in agriculture, in manufactures, in commerce, an 


augmentation in the number of people. Mr. 


Eden publiſhed, in 1779, elegant criticiſms *® on 
Doctor Price; by which he endeavours to inva- 


lidate the argument, drawn from a compariſon of 


the number of houſes at the Revolution, and at 
preſent 3 inſiſting that the firſt muſt have been leſs, 
and the laſt much greater, than the text had allow- 
ed. The Doctor ſhewed ſome miſtakes in his an- 
tagoniſt, without adding much to the force of his 
own argument by. his reply. Yer, if we may cre- 
dit his coadjutor, he conſidered his ſyſtem as more 


rnb efablifbed than ever + 


This long-continued controverſy now found 
other ſupporters. Mr. Wales publiſhed his Accu- 
rate Inquiry in 1781. With conſiderable ſucceſs 
he overthrows Doctor Price's fundamental argu- 
ment, from the compariſon of houſes at different pe- 
riods ; by ſhe wing, that the returns of houſes to the 


'In his Letters to Lord Carliſle. 
| + VUncertainty of Population, p. 9. 
tax- 
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tax-office are not always preciſe ; by proving, from 


actual enumerations of ſeveral towns at diſtant pe- 


riods, that they had certainly increaſed ; by evin- 
cing, from the augmented number of births, that 
there muſt be a greater number of breeders. This 
able performance was immediately followed by Mr. 
Howlet's ſtill more extenſive examination of Doctor 
Price's eſſay. Mr. Howlet expands the arguments 


of Mr. Wales; he adds ſome illuſtrations ; and, 


what is of ſtill greater importance, in every inqui- 
ry, he eſtabliſhes many additional facts. 
The treatiſes of Meſſ. Wales and Howlet made 
a great impreſſion on the public. At the mo- 
ment, when they had gained—a conſiderable ſhare 
of popular belief, it was deemed prudent on the ſide 
of Doctor Price to publiſh—Unrcertainty of the 
preſent population. This writer frankly declares 
that he is convinced by neither party, and that he muſt 
conſequently remain in a ſtate of doubt and ſceptical 
ſuſpenſe. His apparent purpoſe is to ſhew, in op- 
poſition to Ihe popular belief, that after all qur re- 
ſearches, we really know nothing with any certainty, as 
to this important part of our political ceconomy- 


In the ſceptical arithmetic of this dubious com- 


puter, 1,300,000, multiplied by 5, produce 
6,250,000. Doctor Price and his coadjutors 


ſeemed unwilling to admit, that if there were, in 
England and Wales, at Lady day 1690, 1,300,000 


inhabited houſes, and five perſons in each, there muſt 

neceſſarily have been, at the ſame time, 6, 500, ooo 

ſouls. For, they feared the charge of abſurdity, 
| in 


( 173 ) 

in ſuppoſing a decreaſe of a million and a balf of 
people, during ninety years of augmented employ- 
ments: And; they perceived, that by admitting 
there were in 1690, ſix million and a half of peo- 
ple, they would thereby be obliged to admit, that 
there had been an augmentation of a million and 
a half, during the foregoing century, notwithſtand- 


ing the long civil wars, and the vaſt emigrations. 
The Doctor publiſhed, in 1783, Remarks on theſe 


tracts of Meſſ. Wales and Howlet *. And, with 


his uſual acuteneſs, he detects ſome miſtakes ; bur, 
with his accuſtomed pertinacity, he adheres to his 
former opinions. 5 

The matter in diſpute, we are told +, muſt be 
determined, not by vague declamation, or ſpe- 
culative argument, but by well- authenticated facts: 
For, © the grand argument of Dr. Price is at 
once extremely clear, and comprehended in a very 


narrow compaſs.” The following is the ſtate of 


this grand argument : 


That there appeared by the Hearch- h at Lady 
day 1690, to be in England and Houle. 
Wales = 3 - 1,300,000 3 

That there i by the T ax- 
office books, in 1777, only — 734: 


Whence, the Doctor inferred, as a neceſſary con- 


| ſequence, that there had been a proportional di- 
minution of people, ſince 1690. 


In his Obſervations on Reverſionary Payments, in 2 vol. 8 yo. 
+ By Uncertainty of Population. 
A. Conſidering 
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Conſidering how 1 important this ſubject ; 15 to the 
ſtate, and how much it is connected with the 
general purpoſe of this Eſtimate, I was led to exa- 
mine, at once with minuteneſs and with brevity, 
an argument, which has been oftentatiouſly dif- 
played as equal in its inferences to the certainty 
of actual enumerations. | | 
In lieu of the obnoxious hearth-tax, the Parlia. 
ment impoſed, in 1696, a duty of two ſhillings on 
every houſe ; ſix ſhillings on every houſe contain- 
ing ten windows, and fewer than twenty; and ten 
ſhillings on every houſe having more than twenty 
windows; thoſe occuprers only excepred, who were 
exempred from church and poor rates. And Gre- 
gory King computed, with his uſual preciſion, what 
the tax would produce, before it had yielded a per- 

ny *: Thus, — he, the number of inbabited houſes 
18 . - - - 1,300,000; 
whereof, under 10 windows 980,000. 

under 20 windows 270, coo. 
above 20 windows 50,000. 


Out of which deducting, — — 
for thoſe receiving alms - 330, ooo houſes at 2s. C. 33, coo. 
for thoſe not paying to church and poor 380,000 ——— at 28. 4d. 44,000. 
for omiſſions, frauds, and defaulters - 40,000 at 48. 8,000. 


Inſolvent „ | 7 50,000, Le 85,000» 
Solvent - 5$50,0003 paying net 119,000» 


However many inſolvent houſes were thus de- 
ducted from the 1,300,000 inhabited houſes, Gregory 


Pol. Obſery, Brit. Muſ. Harl. MSS. 1898. 


King 


( 
King allowed at laſt too many ſolvent ones. This 
truth may be inferred from the following fats. 


There remains in the tax-office * a particular ac- 


count of the money, which each county paid in 
1701, for the before-mentioned tax of 1696, from 
the aſſeſſments of Lady-day 1700, and which 
amounted to — L. 115,226. 
But, the oldeſt liſt of houſes, which ſpecifically 
paid the tax of 1696, is an account made up, for 
1708, from an old ſurvey book,” but from prior aſ- 
ſeſſments: And this account ſtands thus: 


Houſes at 28s. — 248,784, produced J. 24,878. 


6s. — 165,856, — 49,757. 
108. — 93,876, 46, 398. 


508, 5 16, producing J. 121,573. 


He who does not ſee a marvellous coincidence 7, 
between this official document and the previous cal- 
culation of Gregory King, muſt be blind indeed. The 


folvent houſes of King, and the charged houſes of 


1708, are of the ſame kind, both being thoſe houſes 
which aZuuly paid, or were ſuppoſed to have paid, 


*I have raniacked the tax-office for information on this li- 


tigated but important ſubject; and I was aſſiſted in my re- 


ſearches by the intelligent officers of this department, with an 
By alacrity, which ſhewed, that, having fully performed their 
duty to the public, they did not fear minute inſpection. 

+ The houſes having wpwards of twenty windows, in the 
tax- office account of 1781, are 52, 373. The number of the 
ſame kind allowed by King is 50, ooo: * he is not fo fortu- 
nate in his other calculations. 


the 
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the tax. And, Mr. Henry Reid, a comptroller of 
the tax- office, noted for his minute diligence and 
attentive accuracy, reported to the Treaſury, in Oc. 
tober 1754, that zhe old duties, on an average, pro- 
duced yearly, from 1696 to 1709 -L. 118,839*, 
But, there muſt have neceſſarily been a great 
many more houſes, in 1708, than the 503, 516, 
charged, and paying C. 121, 573. In the welve years 
from 1696, there could have been no great waſte of 
houſes, however powerful the deſtructive cauſe 
might have been. And Gregory King, in or. 
der to make up his thirteen hundred thouſand 
houſes, calculated the 8 of the poor, in 1 655 


and of 1 &c. at - - „ 


7 50,000, 
Davenant F ſtated, in 1695, from the hearth- books, 
the cottages, inhabited by the poorer ſort, at 500,000; 
and he afterwards aſſerts, as Doctor Price obſerves, 
that there were in 1689, houſes, called cottages, 
having one hearth, to the number of 554,631: 
whence we may equally ſuppoſe, that there were 
dwellings, having two hearths, a very conſiderable 
number, whoſe inhabitants, either receiving alms, vr 
paying none, did not contribute to the tax of 1696: 
ſo that, in 1708, there muſt have certainly exiſted. 
710,000 dwellings of the poor; as this number 
had certainly exiſted.in 1696. 


* Gregory King calculated the tax beforehand at . 11 19,000 
7 Vol. i. edit. iſt, p. 5, , 


Mr. 
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Mr, Henry Reid moreover reported to the Trea: 


ſury, in 1754, that in the year 1710, when an ad- 


ditional duty took place, it became an univerſal 
practice to ſtop up lights; ſo that, in 1710, the 


old duties yielded only L. 113,675: - And for 


ſome years, both the old and the new duty ſuffered 
much from this cauſe, as there was no penalty for 


the ſtopping of windows. Other duties, continues 


he, were impoſed in 1747 *; ſo that from Lady- 
day 1747, to Lady-day 1748, the whole duties 
yielded J. 20$,093 : and, an explanatory act hav- 


ing paſſed in 1948, the duties yielded, for the year 


ending at Lady-day 1749, L. 220,890 : Bur, other 
modes of evading the law being ſoon found, the 
duties decreaſed year after year.—And thus much 
from the intelligent Mr. Henry Reid, who never 
dreamed of houſes falling into non-exiſtence. 

The firſt account of houſes, which now appears 
to have been made up, ſubſequent to that of 
1708, is the account of 1750, and the laſt is that 


of 1781. With the foregoing data before us, we 


® By 20 Geo. II. ch. 3; which recites, that whereas it 
hath often been found from experience, that the duties grant- 


ed by former acts of parliament have been greatly leſſened by - 


means of perſons frequently ſtopping up windows ia their 
dwelling houſes, in order to evade payment; and it hath 
often happened, that ſeveral aſſeſſments have not been made 
in due time; and that perſons remove to other pariſhes with- 
Out paying the duty for the houſes ſo quitted, to the prejudice 
of the Revenue. But the legiſlature do zot recite, that houſes 


daily fell down, or that the numbers of the people yearly de- 
clined. 


8 may 


( 
may now form a judgment ſufficiently preciſe, in 
reſpect to the progreſs of our houſes, charged and 
chargeable with the houſe and window tax. 


The charged, in 1696, according to King, 550,000 


The chargeable, according to him, - 40,000 
— 5590, 000 
The charged and chargeable, in 1750, 729,048* 
Increaſe in 54 years - -- 139,048 

The charged, in 1708 55 508,516 
The chargeable, let us ſuppoſe - 100,000 
= 608,516 


The charged and chargeable, in 1781, 721,351 


Increaſe in 7 3 years 112835. 


Here then is a ſolution of the difficult problem, 
in political economy, which has engaged fo many 
able pens, Whether there exiſt as many houſes, at 
preſent, as there certainly were, in England and 
Wales, at the Revolution; at leaſt, the queſtion 
is decided, as to the number of houſes, charged and 
chargeable with the window and houſe tax: And 


of conſequence the middling and higher ranks of 


men muſt, with the number of their dwellings, 
have neceſlarily increaſed. 


* This high number, in 1750, was probably owing to the 
act of parliament, 20 Geo. II, which had juſt paſt, when new 
modes of circumvention had not yet taken place. 


A great 
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A great difficulty, it muſt be admitted, ſtill 


remains, which cannot be altogether removed, 
though many obſtructions may be cleared away. 


The difficulty conſiſts, in aſcertaining, with equal 
preciſion, the number of dwellings, which have been 


exempted, by law, from every tax ſince 1690, on 
account of the occupiers poverty. The litigated 
point muſt at laſt be determined by an anſwer 
to the queſtion, Whether the lower orders are 
more numerous in the preſent day than in the for- 


mer. 


A modern ſociety has been compared, with equal 


elegance and truth, to a pyramid, having the high- 


er ranks for its point, and the lower orders for its 
baſe. Gregory King left us an account of the people, 
minutely divided into their ſeveral claſſes, which, 
though formed for a different purpoſe, contains 
ſufficient accuracy for the preſent argument *, 


* Davenant's works, 
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Number of | Heads in Number of 

RANKS. Families. each. Perſons, 
Peers — — 186 = 30 = 6,920 
Knights — — 600 = 13 = 7,800 
Baronets — — 800 = 16 = 12,800 


Eminent clergymen= 2,000 = 6 = 12,000 
Eminent merchants = 2,000 = 8 — 16,000 
Efquires = = 3,000 - 10 = 30o, ooo 
Military officers — 4,000 — 4 = 16,000 
Naval officers ' — $5,000 = 4 = 20,000 
Perſons in leſſer — 


„ 


— — — — = * 
- _ 
— * 2 
5 | : 


1 


fices — e 
„ n 5, — 8 40,000 
Leſſer clergymen bs 8,000 = 5 = 40,000 
Leſſer merchants — 8,000 = 6 = 48,000 
Perſons in the law — 10, ooo — 7 — o, ooo 
Perſons of the libe- | 

ral arts = 1 GT OT aww” . 


Freeholders of the i | 
better ſort 


Shopkeepers and : 
| 02 = 8 | 50,000 = 44 — 225,000 


Artizans <= — 60,000 = 


Freeholders of — 
— - , { —_ 


4 
5 . 
Farmers = — 150,000 = 5 — 750, ooo 
2 
3 
3 


40,000= 7 — 280,0c0 


— 240,000 


32 = 660,000 


Common ſoldiers — g5,000= 2 = 70, ooo 
Common ſailors — 50, ooo — 3 — 130, ooo 


Labourers and out- | 

ſervants - : 364,000 _ z = 1,275,000 
Cottagers, paupers | 

= 3 400,000 = 34 1,330,000 


5,550, 520 


ns = 
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If this diviſion of the people ſnould be deemed 
only probable, it would prove, with ſufficient con- 
viction, how many dwellings the two laſt claſſes 
required to ſhelter them, ſince they contained no 
fewer than two million fix hundred and five thouſand 
perſons. Gregory King allotted for them, as we 
have ſeen, 550,000 houſes. And it 1s apparent, 


that if the two lower orders of men have augmented, 
with the progreſs, which has been traced in our 


agriculture and manufaQures, in our traffic and 
navigation, they mult neceſſarily dwell in addi- 
tional houſes. 

Davenant has ſhewn, that the poor- rates of 
England and Wales amounted, towards the end of 


Charles II. 's reign, to = L. 665,302. 


By an account given in to parliament, 
in 1776, the poor- rates amounted to 1, 556, 804. 


However this vaſt ſum, which is probably under 
the truth, may have been miſapplied, or waſted, 
yet every one who received his proportion of it, 
as alms, was exempted from the tax on chargeable 


houſes, and muſt have conſequently ſwelled the 


number of cottages. 
Whatever the term cottage may have ſignified 


formerly, it was deſcribed, by the ſtatute of the 


20 Geo. II. as a houſe, having nine windows, or 
under, whoſe inhabitant either receives alms, or 
does not pay to church and poor. But, we are 


not inquiring about the word, but the thing; whe- 
ther the dwellings of the lower orders, of whatever 


denomination, have increaſed, or diminiſhed, ſince 
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the Revolution; and the end of this inquiry is to 
find, whether the lower orders of men have de- 
creaſed or augmented. | 
The argument for a decreaſed canes of cot- 
tages is this: Gregory King, from a view' of the 
hearth-books of 1690, (which yet did not contain 
the cottages, ſince they were not chargeable with 
the hearth-tax) calculated the dwellings of thoſe, 
who either received alms, or did not give any, 
at = > 1 - £550,000. 

The ſurveyors of houſes returned the 
number of cottages, in 1759 *, at- 282,429; 
and in 1781 - 284,459. 


Forſter, the antagoniſt of 8 was the 


firſt, probably, who objected to the accuracy of 


the ſurveyors returns, with regard to all houſes. 
Having obtained the collectors rolli, he had counted, 
in 1757, the number of houſes in nine contiguous 
pariſhes ; whereby he found, that, out of 588 
houſes, only 177 paid the tax; that Lambourn 
Pariſh, wherein there is a market-town, contains 
445 houſes, of which 229 only pay the tax. 


When it was objected to Forſter, that this ſurvey 


was too narrow for a general average, he added 
afterwards nine other pariſhes, in diſtant counties 


* 'This is the firſt year, ſays Doctor Price, that an order was 
given to return the cottages excuſed for poverty. I have 
in my poſſeſſion ſome returns which were made of cottages in 
1757, and which, having eſcaped the deſtruction of time, evince 
previous orders and previous performance. There was, in fact, 
an account of the cottages made 1 up at the tax-office 3 in 1756. 


q N whereby 


n 


whereby it appeared, that of 1,045 houſes, only 
347 were charged with the duty; whence he in- 
ferred, that the coltages are to the taxable houſes as 
more than . to one *. Mr. Wales equally ob- 


jected to the truth of the ſurveyors returns, in 


their full extent. And Mr. Howlet endeavoured, 
with no ſmall ſucceſs, to calculate the average of 
their errors, in order to evince what ought proba- 
bly to have been the true amount of the genuine 
numbers. In this calculation, Doctor Price hath 


doubtleſs ſhewn petty faults ; yet is there ſufficient 


reaſon to conclude, with Doctor Forſter and Mr. 
Howlet, that the houſes returned to the tax-office 
are to the whole, as 17 are to 29, nearly. It will 
at laſt be found, that the returns of taxable 
houſes are very near the truth; but that the re- 


ports of exempted houſes cannot poſſibly be true: 


for 280,000, or even 300,000 cottages, would not 
contain the two lower orders who exiſted in Eng- 


land and Wales at the Revolution; and who, with 


the greateſt aid of machinery, could not perform 
the annual labour of the ſame countries at preſent. 
Our agriculture has at all times employed the 
greateſt number of hands, becauſe it forms the ſup- 
port of our manufactures, our traffic, and our na- 
vigation. It admits of little diſpute, whether our 


Forſter's letter, in December 1760, which the Royal So- 
Ciety declined to publiſh. [MSS. Birch, Brit. Muſ. No. 4440.] 
The algebraical ſophiſms of Brackenridge were printed in 
the foreign gazettes : the true philoſophy of Forſter, by experi- 
ment and fact, was buried in the rubbiſh of the Royal Society. 
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huſbandry has been purſued, before or ſince the 


bounty on the export of corn, in 1689, with the 
greateſt ſkill, diligence, and ſucceſs. Mr. Arthur 
Young tound, in 1770, by inquiries in the coun- 
ties, and by calculations from minutes of ſufficient 
accuracy, that the perſons engaged in farming 
alone amounted to 2,800,000 ; beſides a vaſt 


number of people, who are as much maintained by 
agriculture as the ploughman that tills the ſoil'*, 


Yet, the two lower ranks of Gregory King, in- 
cluding the labouring people and out-ſervants, the 
cottagers, paupers, and vagrants, amounted only 
to 2, 600, ooo. 
Of the general ſtate of our manufactures at che 
Revolution, and at preſent, no compariſon can 
ſurely be made, as to the extenſiveneſs of their 
annual value, or to the numeroſity of uſeful peo- 
ple employed by them. The woollen manufacture 
of Yorkſhire alone is in the preſent day of equal 
extent with the woollen manufactures of England 
at the Revolution. By an account, formed at the 
aulnager's office, it appears, that the woollen goods 
exported in 1688, were valued at two millions, 
excluſive of the home conſumption, of much leſs 
amount +. The manufacturers furniſhed the com- 
mittee of privy council, on the Iriſh arrangements, 
with “a particular eſtimate of the Yorkſhire wool- 
len manufactures ;” whereby it appeared, that 
there were exported yearly of the value of 


North. Tour, vol. iv. p. 364—5. 
$ MSS, Harl. Pit Muſ. N* 1898, for a minute account. 


L. 2437 1,942» 
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L. 2,371,942, and conſumed at home £.901,759*. 


We know, with ſufficient certainty, from the cuſ- 
tom-houſe books, that after clothing the inhabi- 
tants, there were exported of the value of woollens, 

according to an average of the years 1699— 

1700—1, the value of - L£.2,561,6155; 

from average of 1769—70—71 - 4,32 3-463. 


And this manufacture, which has been always re- 
garded as the greateſt, continues to flouriſh, and 
to employ, as it is ſaid, a million and a half of 
people. 

Since the epoch of the Revolution, we may be 
faid to have gained the manufactures of ſilks, of 
linen, of cotton, of paper, of iron, and the potte- 
ries, with glaſs; beſides other ingenious fabrics, 
which all employ a very numerous and uſeful race. 

We may indeed determine, with regard to the 
augmentation of our manufactures, and to the in- 
creaſe of our artizans, from the following detail: 


There were exported, according to an average of 
the years 1699—1700—1701, products, exclu- 
ive of the woollens before mentioned, of the value 
of - „ L. 3, 863, 8 10. 
Ditto in 176 70-71 10, 365, 196. 


Thus have we demonſtration, that while our wol- 


during ſeventy years, our other manufactures had 
more than trebled in theirs. And therefore it is 
equally demonſtrable, that the great body of artiſts, 


* The Council Report, 


how 


len manufactories nearly doubled in their extent, 
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who were conſtantly employed in all theſe manu- 
factories, muſt have increaſed nearly in the ſame 
* during the ſame buſy period. 


The whole ſailors, who were found in England, 
by enumeration, in January 1700—1, amounted 
to _ - 16591. 

By a calculation, which agreed nearly 
with the accuracy of this enumeration, 
there appeared to have been annually 
employed in the merchants ſervice, no. 
tween the years 1764 and 74. $59,565. 


—— 


The tonnage of Engliſh ſhipping 
during King William's reign, a- 


mounted only to . - 230,441 tons, 


D' during the preſent reign - 992,754 


We may thence certainly determine, with regard 


to the number of uſeful artificers, who muſt have 
been employed during the latter period more than 
in the former, in building and repairing our ſhips. 


It is huſbandry, then, and manufactures, com- 


merce, and navigation, which every where, in later 
ages, employ and maintain the great body of the 
people. Now, the labour demanded during the 
preſent reign, to carry forward the national buſi- 
neſs, agricultural and commercial, could not by 


any poſſibility have been performed by the infe- 


rior numbers of the induſtrious claſſes, who doubt- 
leſs exiſted in the reign of King William. And 


FT here is reaſon to believe, however, that the above enu- 
meration did not contain the ſailors of the port of London. 


from 


(ny 3 


from the foregoing reaſonings and facts, we may 


certainly conclude, with one of the ableſt writers 
of any age on political ceconomy : © The liberal 


reward of labour, as it is the effect of increaſing 
wealth, ſo it is the cauſe of increaſing population: 
To complain of it [high wages] is to lament over 
the neceſſary effect and cauſe of the greateſt public 
proſperity *. 

In calculating the numbers of neogle, we muſt 


attentively conſider the ſtate of ſociety in which | 


they exiſt; whether as fiſhers and hunters, as 
ſhepherds and huſbandmen, as manufacturers and 
tradersz or as in a mixed condition, compoſed 
partly of each. The American tribes, who re- 
preſent the firſt, are found to be inconſiderable in 
numbers; becauſe they do not eaſily procure ſub- 
ſiſtence from their vaſt lakes and unbounded fo- 
reſts, by fiſhing and hunting. The Aſiatic Tar- 
tars, who repreſent the ſecond ſtage of ſociety, are 
much more populous ; ſince they derive conti- 


nual plenty from their multitudinous flocks, But, 


even theſe are by no means equal in population 
to the Chineſe, who acquire their comforts from 


an unremitting induſtry, which they employ in 
agriculture, in manufacture, in the arts, in fiſheries, 


though not in navigation. It was foreign com- 
merce which peopled the marſhes of the Adriatic 


* See the Inquiry into the Cauſes of the Wealth of Na- 
tions, ch. 8; wherein Dr. Adam Smith treats Of the Wages of 
Labour, and incidentally of population, with a perſpicuity, 
an elegance, and a force, which have been ſeldom equalled. 


and 


ny 
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and the Baltic, during the middle ages; hence 
aroſe Venice and the Hanſe towns, with their en- 
vied opulence and naval power. It was the con- 
junction of agriculture, manufactures, and traffic, 
which filled be Low Countries with populous 
towns, with unexampled wealth, and with marvel- 
lous energy. The ſame cauſes that produced all 
thoſe effects, which hiſtory records, as to induſtry, 
riches, and ſtrength, —_— to produce ſimilar 
effects at preſent. 

When England was a country of ſhepherds and 
warriors, we have beheld her inconſiderable in 
numbers. When manufacturers found their way 
into the country, when huſbandmen gradually 
acquired greater ſkill, and when the ſpirit of com- 
merce at length actuated all; people, we have 
ſeen, grow out of the earth, amidſt convulſions, 
famine, and warfare, He who compares the po- 
pulation of England and Wales at the Conqueſt, 
2t the demiſe of Edward III. at the year 1588, 
with our population in 1688, muſt trace a vaſt 
progreſs in the intervenient centuries. But Eng- 
land can ſcarcely be regarded as a manufacturing 
and commercial country at the Revolution, at 
leaſt when contraſted with her preſent proſperity. 
The theoriſt, chen, who inſiſts, that our numbers have 
thinned, as our employments have increaſed, and 
our population declined, as our agriculture and 
manufactures, our commerce and navigation, ad- 
vanced, argues againſt facts, experience, and even 
againſt daily obſervation. | 


1 | | | Yet, | 
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Yet, Doctor Price and his followers contend, that 
our induſtrious claſſes have dwindled the moſt ſince 
1749, becauſe it is from this epoch that the proſpe- 
rity of the people has been 
they may have, at any time, been governed. And the 
following argument is ſaid to amount to demonſtra- 
tion, becauſe it contains as ſtrong a proof of progreſſive 
diepopulation as actual ſurveys can give: The number 


the greateſt, however 


of houſes returned to the tax-office, as charged and 


chargeable, was, — 


in 1750 — 729,048 
in 1756 — 715,702 


in 1759 — 704,053 


For a moment Doctor Price 
would not liſten to the ſug- 
geſtion, that the houſes may 
have exiſted, though they 
were not included in the re- 


turns of the intermediate 


years. But, lo! additional 


in 1761 — 704,543 
in 1777 — 701, 473 


returns have been made up at 


the tax- office, amounting, 


in 1781 to 721, 351. 


Dr. Price's Eſſay on Popul. p. 38. 
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As a ſupplemental proof *, which may give ſatiſ. nn 


faction to well-meaning minds, there is annexed 
a comparative view of the number of houſes in each 
county, as they appeared to Davenant, in the hearth- 
books of 1690; of the charged houſes in 1708, with 


Co 


b | | . . *. ; ; df. 
44 the duties actually paid by them ;, of the chargeadle * 
4 i . | 3 ;c| 
4 houſes in 1750; with the houſes of the ſame deſcription, _ 
\ 3+] : | Chet 
= 111 ml 78 i. | | Corr 
7 $1 * The chargeable houſes, | - 
| _ in 1781, ander 10 windows, are — 497,801 Dor 
iq under 21 windows, — — 7,177 5 
% BY above 20 windows, — — 52,373 — 
1 : | W 0b 
33 3 : 721,351 * 
3 t a FR . 4 e! 
in ottages 284, 459 2 
5 Total houſes and cottages, in 1781, 1,005,810 Ke 


The houſes in 1750 — 729, 048 
The cottages in 1756 — 274,755 
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The account of cottages, in 1756, was completed, as appears 
from the tax- office books, on the zoth of November 1756. And 
thus, by adopting the mode and the materials of Doctor Price's 
argument, it is ſhewn, that he has been extremely miſtaken, 
+ as to the depopulation of England, ſince 1750. 


A Cou- 


* 
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4 ComyaRaTiveE View of the Number of Hovses, in each County of 
England and Wales, as they appeared in the Hearth-books of Lady-Day 


1690, and as the 


CouNTIES. 


Bedfordſhire - 
Berks =» = 
Bucks - 
Cambridge 
Cheſter = 
Cornwall - 
Cumberland 
Derby = = 
Devon 
Porſet - 
Durham + 
Vork 
Eflex - = 
Glouceſter 
Hereford - 
Hertford - 
Huntingdon 
Kent 
Lancaſhire 
Leiceſter - 
Lincoln + 
London, &c. 
Norfolk « 
Northampton = 


Nottingham 
Oxford a 
Rutland =» 
Nalop = = 
Somerſet - 


y were made up at the Tax-oftice in 1708—175c—and in 


* 


Northumberland f 


Southampton, &c. 


Stafford = 
Suffolk 
Surrey, &c. 
Sue 
Warwick 
Weſtmorland 
Ville 
Worceſter 

Angleſea = 
Brecon = 
Cardigan =» 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon 

Denbigh 4 
Flint => *-@ 
Glamorgan 
Merioneth 

Monmouth 
Montgomery 
embroke 

Radnor # 


. 
* 
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No of 
Houſes, 


1690. 


I2,170 
16,996 
18,688 
18,629 
257592 
26,613 
155279 
245944 
56,202 
17,859 
53345 


121,052 


1487545 
345476 
16,744 
17,488 


8,713 


46,674 
46,961 


20, 448 


455019 


111,215 


56, 579 
26,904 


included in 
Durham. 


17,818 
19,627 
37661 
273471 
4 5,900 
28,557 
26,278 
472537 
40,610 
23,451 
22, 400 

6,691 
27,418 
24,440 


sole uu N pur qunog 
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— 
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1,319,215 
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| 


No of Money paid, | No of Houſes, | No of Houſes, 
Houſes by the charged | charged and | charged and 
charged, Houſes, chargeable, } chargeable, 
1708. 1708, 1750. 1781. 
o | | 
5479 = £1,315 14 — 6,802 — 5,360 
7.558 = 2,211 4 — 9,762 — 8,277 
8,604 = 2,216 8 — 10,687 — 8,670 
75,220 = 1,65 16 — 9.334 — 9,088 
11,656 = 2,682 0 — 16,006 — 17,201 
9,052 = 1,649 © — 14,520 — 15,274 
2,509 = 513 18 — 11,914 — 13,419 
8,260 = 1,669 4 — 13,912 — 14,046 
16,686 = 3,420 8 — 30, 49 — 28,612 
4132 980 6 — 17,711 — 11,132 
6,298 = 1,114 4 — 10,475 — 12,418 
44.779 © 7788 14 — 70,816 — 76,224 
16,250 = 5,046 4 — 19,059 — 18,389 
13,285 — 3,723 14 — 16,251 — 7144950 
6,913 = 1,546 10 — 8,771 — 8, 092 
75447 = 2,132 2 — 9,251 — 8,628 
- 3:993 = 859 0 —»: 4,303 2s 
21,971 = 5,883 2 — 30,020 — 30,975 
22,588 = 4,332 12 — 33,273 — 30,956 
8.584 — 7,889 4 — 12,957 — 12,545 
17571 — 33392 2 — 24,999 = 24508 
47,31 = 16,210 14 — 71,977 — 744704 
12,097 = 3,495 14 — 20,697 — 20,056 
9,218 — 2,216 4 — 12,464 — 10,350 
6,95397- © 979 18 —. 10,453 — 12,431 
75755 = 1,528 6 — 11,001 — 10,872 
8,502 = 2,278 12 — 10, 362 — 3, 698 
108 = 310 8 — 1,7 — T4445 
11,452 = 2,358 8 — 13,332 — 12,895 
19,043 = 4,813 ID — 27,822 — 26,407 
14,331 = 3,585 18 — 18,045 — 15,828 
10,8 12 = 2,372 8 — 15,917 — 16,483 
15,301 = 4,970 14 — 18,834 — 19,589 
14407T = 33972 18 — 20,037 — 19,381 
9,429 = 2,898 18 — 11,170 — 10, 574 
9,461 — 2,440 10 — 12,759 — 13, 276 
1,904 = 349 12 — 4,937 — 6, 144 
11,37} = 2,959 10 — 14, 303 — 12,856 
9,178 — 2,519 8 — 9,967 — 8,791 
2,040 =." 147 $8 —" 1,334 — 2466 
3-370 =. 4% $ — 336 — 3a 
2,042 =— 237 12 — 24542 — 2,444 
33985. = 475 2 — 3,020 — 5,126 
1,583 = 211 18 — 2,366 — 2,675 
49753 = - 709 18 — „% — 5,678 
2,653 = 400 10 — 3.520 — 2,090 
55020 = 707 12 — 6,290 — 5,146 
1,900 = 246 12 — 2,664 — 2,972 
39289 = 731 14 — 4:980 — 4,454 
4,047 = 588. 6 — 4,890 — 5,421 
2,704 = 347 12 — 2,803 — 3,224 
2,002 = 327 8 — 2,425 — 2,076 
508,516 C. 121,573 4 729,048 721,351 
—— — — — — — 
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twenty years, ſince the your 1700, 
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From this inſtructive document it appears, that 
twenty counties, including London, Weſtminſter, 
and Middleſex, have actually increaſed, ſince 1750. 
But it is an abuſe of words to ſpeak of houſes 
baving actually increaſed : the proper language is, 


that in twenty counties the ſurveyors have been 


more diligent, and made more accurate returns, 
than in other diſtricts. Let us take the example 
of Surrey and Lancaſhire, which are ſtated, as hav- 
ing decreaſed in houſes, and conſequently in peo- 


ple, ſince 1750 *. It is apparent, that Surrey has 


been overflowed by London, during the laſt five- 
and-thirty years 7. And of Lancaſhire, conſider- 
ing the vaſt augmentations of its domeſtic manu- 
factures and foreign trade, it is not too much to 


aſſert, that it muſt have added to its houſes and 


people one-fourth, fince 1750 . 
5 But, 


* The country commiſſioners often diſcharge on appeal, 


houſes, as not properly chargeable. This may occaſion an 
apparent decreaſe. 


+ In the villages around London, there were baptiſed, du- 
ring a period of twenty years, beginning with the Revo- 
lution - - - - 20,782 

During 20 years, beginning with 1758—60, or 61 399383 


2 In ſixteen pariſhes in Lancaſhire, excluſive of Mancheſter 


and Liverpool, there were baptiſed in twenty years, 
about the Revolution - - 18,389 


Ditto, from 1758 - — ” 474919 


Theſe proofs of a rapid increaſe of natural nopalation arc are 
from Mr. Howlet's Examination. It is an acknowledged fact, 
that Liverpool has doubled its inhabitants every five-and- 


Of 


Vet were its houſes returned to the tax- office, 
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But, it is ſaid to be idle, and impertinent, ta 
argue from the ſtate of population in Yorkſhire, 
or in Lancaſhire, ſince Dr. Price is ready to 
admit, that theſe have added many to their numbers“. 
Yet, owing to what moral cauſe is it, that York and 
Lancaſhire, Cheſter and Derby, have acquired ſa 
many people ? Is it owing to their manufactories, 
and traffic, and navigation, which augmented em 
ployments ? Now, the ſame cauſes have produced 


the ſame effects, in the other counties of this for- 


Of houſes it contained - in — 1753 — 3,700 
in — 1773 — $5,928 
in — 1783 — 6,819 
in — 1788 — 7,69 


in — 1777 at 3974 
and in — 1784 at 4,489 


— — — 
— — 


Mancheſter with Salford have equally increaſed, 
Of houſes there were in both, in — 1773 — 4,268 
| | 8 in — 1783 — 6,1783 


Of which there were returned to the tax- office, 


in 7 
in 174 — — 3,665 


And it might be eaſily ſhewn, that the ſmaller towns, and 
villages, of Lancaſhire, have grown nearly in the ſame pre- 
portion; and this moſt proſperous county has, during the laſt 
ninety years, increaſed in the numbers of people with the 
boaſted rapidity of the American ſtates. Boſton (in New- 
England) was ſettled in 1633; yet, it did net contain twenty 
thouſand inhabitants in 1775. Philadelphia was planted in, 
1682; yet, in its happieſt days, it did not comprehend forty 
thouſand ſouls. The other towns of the American ſtates, be- 
ing much inferior to theſe, can {till leſs be compared to the 
manufacturing villages of England, or to Paiſley, in Scotland, 

* Uncertainty of Population, p. 14—19. - 
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the laborious poor from looking for better employ- 


given to children in manufacturing towns, that add 


having thus eſtabliſhed, by the beſt proofs, which 


E 
tunate iſland, in proportion as thoſe cauſes have 
prevailed 1 in each. - 

It 1s pretended, however, that the aſtoniſhing 
augmentation of our cities did not arife from births 
amidſt proſperity, and happineſs, ſince many peo- 
ple were brought from other diſtricts, by the allure- 
ments of gain. The additional labourers could 
not aſſuredly have come, in conſiderable numbers, 
from thoſe counties, which have ſuſtained no di- 
minution of people themſelves; and in no Euro- 
pean country is there leſs migration from one pa- 
riſh to another, than in England. The principle 
of the poor laws checks population, by preventing 


ment, beyond the limits of their native pariſhes. 
Every one knows with what tyrannic rigour the 
law of ſettlements is enforced, by ſending to their 
proper pariſhes the adventurous perſons, who had 
found no employment at home. It is not therefore 
the migration of the adult from the country to the 
town, "that continually ſwells the amount of the 
buſy multitudes, which are ſeen to ſwarm, where the 
ſpirit of diligence animates the people: and it is 
the employment, and habits of induſtry, which are 


to the aggregate of dwellers in chem, more than the 
arrival of ſtrangers. 


Having, in the foregoing manner, traced a gra- 
dual gre from The Conqueſt to The Revolution ; 


=> an enquiry, without enumerations, admits, 
nat the former current of population not only con- 


tinued 
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tinued to run, but acquired a rapidity, and a ful- 
neſs, as it flowed; we ſhall not find it diffieult, 
ſince the chief objections are removed, to aſcertain 
the probable amount of the preſent inhabitants. 
He who inſiſts, that there were in England and 
Wales 1,300,000 inhabited houſes in 1688, muſt 
equally allow, ſince it has been proved, that of 
theſe there were 7 t 1,000, which were inhabited by 

perſons, who either received aims, or gave none; 


and it has been equally ſhewn, that the neceſſary 


labour of the preſent day could not, by any poſſi- 
ble exertions, be performed by the lower orders, 
who certainly exiſted in 1688. Hence, it is rea- 
ſonable to conclude, that, ſince the 590,000 charge- 
able houſes, in 690, were accompanied with 
710,000 dwellings of the poor, the 521,000 charge- 
able houſes of 1781, muſt conſequently be accom- 


panied with $65,000 dwellings of the poor. For, 


ſuch is the inference of juſt proportion. The diſ- 
tinct dwellings in England and Wales, when both 
claſſes are added together, muſt be 1,586,000; 
which if multiplied by 5, for the number of per- 


ſons in each, would diſcover the whole numbers ta 


be 8,447,200 : But, there ought {till to be an ade- 
quate allowance for empty houſes, and for other 


circumſtances of diminution : which, after every 
deduction, would ſhew the preſent population of 
England and Wales to be rather more than eight 


million. And ſuch an augmentation, as this 


would evince, ſince the Revolution, is altogether 
conſiſtent with reaſon, with facts, and with experi- 
ence. | | 
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| Mr. Wallace, the learned antagoniſt of Mr, 
Hume, very juſtly remarks*, © that it is not owing 
ce to the want of prolific virtue, but, to the diſ- 
treſſed circumſtances of mankind, every genera- 
tion do not more than double themſelves ; which 
would be the caſe, if every man were married 
at the age of puberty, and could provide for a 
« family.” He plainly evinces, that there might 
have eaſily proceeded from the created pair 


6,291,456 perſons in ſeven hundred years. From 
the foregoing diſcuſſions, we have ſeen an augmen- 


cc 
ec 
cc 


cc 


tation of four million and a half of people, during 


fix centuries and a quarter, of tyranny, of war, and 
of peſtilence. But, when we conſider the more 


frequent employments, and agreeable comforts, of 


the people, their ſuperior freedom, and greater 


healthfulneſs, we may aſſuredly conclude, that there 


has been an augmentation of a million and a half 
ſince The Revolution. 

Of this gradual increaſe of people, ireland fur- 
niſhes a remarkable example, though this kingdom 
has not always enjoyed, during the efluxion of the 
laſt century, a fituation equally fortunatef. Ire- 
land has ſuffered, during this period, the miſeries 
of civil war, which ended in the forfeiture, and ex- 
pulſion, of thouſands. In this period alſo, multi- 

tudes. 


# Diſfſert, on the Numbers of Mankind, p. 8. 

+ Though the hearth-books of England have ſunk into 
oblivion, the hearth-books of Ireland remain. From the pro- 
duce of the hearth-tax may be traced its gradual riſe, as in 
the ſubjoined . which . the progreſs of popula- 

tion. 
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tudes conſtantly emigrated, either to exerciſe their 
induſtry, or to draw the ſword, in foreign climes. 
Yet, are there abundant reaſons to believe, that this 
prolific iſland has much more than trebled its in- 
habitants, in the laſt hundred years. 

Sir William Petty, who poſſeſſed very minute | 
details, with regard to the condition of Ireland, f 
from the . to the Revolution, ſtated the 9 
number of houſes, in 1672*, at - 200, o20 
The number returned by the tax-gather- 

ers, in 1791}, was = =- 7o1,102 


At the firſt epoch, the Iriſh nation had ſcarcely re- 
covered from a long and deſtructive civil war. It 
is ſufficiently known, that, notwithſtanding the lau- 
dable efforts of the late Mr. Buſhe, there are ſeveral 
houſes omitted, which often happens, when in- 
tereſt may be promoted * concealment. Sir Wil- 


0 tion. It yielded, according to a five years average, ending 


with —= — — 1687 — FL, 32,416 | \ 
1 . 3 9 
Three years average, with 1732 — 42,456 q 
C Do — — with 1762 — * 55,189 
- Seven years — de — 1777 — 509,869 
$ Five years — d' — 1781 —— 60,648 
3 | In 1781 — 63,820 
. See Bibl. Harl. Brit. Muſ. Ne 47506—Mr. A. Young's Tour in 
Ireland, the Appendix and Mr. Howlet's Eſſay on the Popu- x 
lation of Ireland, p. 19. | \ 
of * Pol. Anatomy, p. 7-11-17-116, | 1 by 
* + See the account of houſes given in to the Iriſh Parliament, 0 


en che azd March 1792. 5 | i 
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lam Petty ſtated the whole population of Ireland, 


in 1672, at - - - 1,1005000 ſouls. 
Were we to multiply 701,102 
© houſes of the year 1791, at 6 
in c2c2*, this would carry the 


number up to 4,206,612 


Were we to admit this ſatisfactory account, as 
merely an approximation to truth, it would de- 
monſtrate a ſtill more conſiderable increaſe of peo- 
ple, than, as we have ſo many reaſons for believ- 
ing, took place, during the laſt hundred years, in 
England, which enjoyed more productive advan- 
tages. This example ought to be more convinc- 
ing than many arguments. 5 

The ſame principles, which in every age influ- 
enced the population of England, produced ſimilar 
effects on the populouſneſs of Scotland. When 


* Mr. Buſhe had obtained actual cnumerations of the number of dwellers, 
in each houſe, throughout many places of Ireland, excluſive of Dublin, 
amounting to $7,895 ſouls, in 14, 108 houſes, or nearly 64 in each dwelling, 
But, Mr. Buſhe went a ſtep farther towards certainty, by getting the numbers, 
which dwelt in each kind of houſe : The houſes of paupers had 54 in each; in 
new houſes were 44; in houſes with two hearths were 9; and in houſes with 
one hearth were 61 in each. Mr. Buſhe, however, conſidered theſe numbers as 
higher than the general average. And, from all theſe data, 1 have formed the 
following Tarts of the Por u LAT oN of Ireland, in 1791; ſhewing the 
number of each kind of perſons, in that moſt populous kingdom: 


433,990 houſes of one hearth, at 6G in each — «= 2,903,940 
67,563 houſes of two, or more, hearths, at 8 in each — 541, 304 
15,025 houſes, unaſcertained, whether of one hearth, or 


more, — — — at GE in each 97,662 
21,868 new houſes, — — at 4 in each 37,472 
112,556 pauper's houſes — — at 5 in each 562, 780 


70 1, 102 houſes, containing of all kind of perſons — 4.193, 158 


— — — 


England 


d 
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England was poor, and depopulated, we may eaſily 
conjecture, that Scotland could not have been very 
opulent, or populous. As England gradually ac- 
quired inhabitants, we may preſume Scotland fol- 
lowed her track, though ar a great diſtance behind. 
And, the accounts, whick the miniſters of the ſeveral 


| pariſhes have lately tranſmitted to Sir John Sin- 


clair, prove, that the people of Scotland have 
greatly increaſed, during the laſt five-and-thirty 
years. An intelligent obſerver might form a ſa- 


tisfactory judgment of the previous condition of 


the two kingdoms, from the accurate ſtatements, 


whereon their union was formed. 
The public revenue of England w was C. 5, 691, 803 


of Scotland 1560, oo 


— 


Of the trade of both, we may determine 
from the cuſtom-houſe duties, which, | 
in England, were - £. 4,445.0 
in Scotland — — - -_ _ - 26000 


ed 


The groſs income of the poſts was, | 
in England = — L. 101, 101 
in Scotland — — 1,194 


Of the circulation of both, we may form 
an opinion from the re-coinage of 
both. There were re-coined 

in England, during King William's | 
reign =_ - {£.8,400,000 
in Scotland, ſoon afier the Union 411,118 
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We may decide, with regard to the con- 
ſumption of both from the exciſe- 
duties; which, 1 
in England, amounted to L. 947,602 
in Scotland to — = — $35,500 


a ——— 


From thoſe details“ it is reaſonable to infer, that 
Scotland poſſeſſed, in thoſe days, no flouriſhing huſ- 
bandry, few manufactories, little commeree, and 
leſs circulation, though there had certainly been a 
conſiderable advance, in all theſe, during the two 
preceding centuries. © Numbers of people, the 
ce greateſt riches of other nations,” ſaid Mr. Law f, 
in 1705, © are a burden to us; the land is not 
« 1mproved ; the product is not manufactured; 
ce the fiſhing, and other advantages of foreign trade 
< are e ed Such was the deplorable ſtate 
of Scotland, at the epoch of its honey union with 


England ! 


The Scots were, for years, too much engaged in 
religious, and political, controverſy, to derive from 
that fortunate event, all the advantages which, at 


length, have undqubtedly flowed from it. Their 


misfortunes, ariſing chiefly from theſe evils, have, 
however, conferred on them the moſt invigorating 
benefits. The \laws, that a wiſe policy enacted, 
created greater perſonal independence, and eſta- 
bliſhed beer ſafeguards for property, which have 
produced the u val effects of a more animating in- 


* See the elaborate and very curious Hiſtory of the Union by De Foe, re- 
publiſhed by Stockdale z/ and Ruddiman's preface to Anderſon's Diplomata. 


+ Conſiderations Money and Trade, | 
duſtry. 


C 


creaſe of ſhipping in the intermediate period. 


tt nr 
duſtry. Of the intermediate improvements of their 
tilage we may form ſome judgment from the riſe of 


rents, and the advance of the purchaſe-money for 


land, which muſt have neceſſarily proceeded from a 
better huſbandry, or a greater opulence. The ma- 
nufactures, which the Scotch doubtleſs poſſeſſed, in 
1707, though to no conſiderable extent, have not 
only been greatly enlarged *, but to the old, new 
ones have mean while been added. The value of the 
whole exports by ſea, amounted, at the epoch of 
the Union, if we may believe Mr. Law, to about 
£.300,000: The whole of theſe exports were car- 
ried up, before the colony war began, to. 1,800,000, 
if we may credit the cuſtom-houſe books. The 


_ tonnage of ſhipping, which annually entered the 


ports of Scotland, at the firſt æra, was only 
10,000F; but, at the laſt, 93,000 tons. The 


* The quantity of linen made for ſale in Scotland, during 1728, wag 
only 2,000,000 yards; but, in 1775, 12,000,000. The linen is the chief 


manufacture of Scotland; and, were we to regard this as a proper repre 


ſentative of the whole, we might from this infer a very conſiderable AUSMEN= 
tation in every other manufacture. 

+ In the Harl. MSS. No. 6269, Brit. Muſ. there is a liſt of the ſhips 
belonging to Scotland, (as they were entered in the Regiſter General kept 
at London) and Trading in the ports of that kingdom, from Chriſtmas 


_ 17054606 ene 1725, ene eee nene prior | 


to "Ol Union, as follows: 

Veſſels. Tons. 
21 5 — 14,485 | 
— — 


Increaſe 908 — 35747 


Total — a : - - 
Prior to the Union $M 3 1 


There belonged to Scotland, in 1792, of veſſels, which 


entered only once - - - 2,116 — 154,857 
Of which were employed, in 1792, in foreign trade = 718 — $4,027 
Coaſt trade - - ES, - 1,022 — $50,940 
Fiſhing ſhallops, &c. - - - 376 — 19,890 


2,116 — 154,857 


Thoſe comparative ſtatements evince undoubtedly a very conſiderable in- 
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foregoing ſtatements, general as they are, will 
evince to every intelligent mind, how much the 
commerce, and navigation, of Scotland have in- 
creaſed, ſince the hearts and hands of the two 
kingdoms were fortunately joined together. 

Of the traffic of Scotland, it ought to be however 
remarked, that it is more ealtly driven from its 
courſe than the Engliſh, either by internal misfor- 
tunes, or by foreign warfare; becauſe it is leſs 
firmly eſtabliſhed ; it is ſupported by ſmaller capi- 


tals; and it is leſs extenſive in its range. The 


bankruptcies of 1772 deducted nearly J. 300,000 
from the annual- exports of Scotland. The com- 
mercial events of our two laſt wars would alone 


Juſtify this remark. Let us compare, then, the ex- 


ports of Scotland, when they were the loweſt, dur- 
ing the war of 1756, with the loweſt exports of the 
colony-war, and the higheſt exports of the firſt, with 
the higheſt of the ſecond; becauſe we ſhall there- 
by ſee the depreſſions, and elevations, of both: 


The Value of Exports, 


in 1755 — £-5355577 
in 1756 628,049 


in 1757 — 828, 577 


in 1782 — F. 652,709 
in 1778 — 702,829 
in 1781 — 763, 8o9 


in 1760 — 1,036,205 
in 1761 — 1,165,722 
in 1762 — 998,165 


in 1776 — 1,025,973 
in 1777 837,643 
in 1780 — 1,002,039 


E 
I 


When we recollect, that Great Britain was en- 
gaged, during the laſt war with her ner. which 
occupied ſo much of che foreign trade of Scot- 


ö z land, 
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land, with France, with Spain, and with Holland, 
we ought not to be ſurpriſed, that ſo much ſhould 
be loſt, as that ſo much ſhould remain, after eight 
years hoſtilities. It was deranged, but it was not 
ruined, as had been predicted, in 1774. And, 
when the various preſſures of this moſt diſtreſsful 
war were removed, though with a tardy hand, it 
began to riſe; yet not with the elaſticity of 1763; 


becauſe the colony commerce, which” furniſhed ſo 


many of the exports of Scotland, had been turned 


into other channels. But, the following detail will 


enable us to form a more accurate judgment, with 
regard to this intereſting ſubject : 


The Value of Exports from Scotland, 


in 1782 — £.653,709 
in 178 323 — $29,824 
in 1784 — 929,900 
in 1785 — 1,00), 635 


in 1762 — . 998, 165 
in 1763 — 1,091, 436 
in 1764 — 152435927 
in 1765 — 1,180,867 


meu 


It ought, however, to be remembered, that in 
the firſt period, complete peace was eſtabliſhed in 
1763; but, in the laſt, it was not fully reſtored 
till the middle of 1784. Yet, the ſhipping of 
Scotland will be found, as we have already per- 


| ceived them to be in England, our moſt infallible 


guides; becauſe, the entries of ſhips are more ac- 
curately taken than the value of cargoes, and trade 


can ſcarcely be ſaid to decline, while our veſſels 


increaſe. Let us attend, then, to the following 
detail of ſhips, which entered in the ports of Scot- 
land, during the following years, both before and 


after war: 
| Foreign 
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Coaſt Trade. Fiſhing, &c- 


| Forcien Trade. 
in 1769 — 48,271 tons. 21,615 tons. 10,275 tons. 
in 1774 — 52,225 — 26,214 — 14,903 
in 1784 _ 50,376 — 319542 — 10,421 - 
in 1785 — 60,356 — 36,371 — 11,252 v. 


It is apparent then, that though the foreign 
trade of Scotland was ſomewhat inferior, in 1784, 
to that of 1774, it was equally ſuperior to that of 
1769, as that of 1785 was to that of 1774: 
That the coaſt trade was much greater, in 1785, 
than ever it had been in any prior year: And, 
that the fiſhing buſineſs of 178 5 was more exten- 
ſive than it had been in 1769, but much more 
confined than in 1774, if we may implicitly credit 
the cuſtom-houſe books. 

However the foreign trade of Scotland may 
have been depreſſed by the colony-war, there i Is 
reaſon to believe, that ſhe has thereby added to 
her domeſtic manufactures. The commercial ca- 
pitals, which could no longer be employed abroad, 
were at length more uſefully laid out at home. 
Inſtead of promoting the labour of other countries, 
theſe capitals furniſhed employment to many hands, 


y . / c - 
* The cuſtom-houſe account, from which the above detail is taken, 


Fates the ſhips to belong to Scotland, accounting each weſſel only one voyage in 8 


every year. This comparative eſtimate of the ſhipping, which were employed 
in the foreign, or over-ſea, trade of Scotland, may be carried back to the peace 
of 1763. Thus, there were employed, in foreign voyages, 


in 1759 — 29,902 tons. — in 1761 — 31,411 tons. 
in 17639 — 33,352 — in 1764 — 41,076 
in 1782 — 40, 530 — in 1792 — 84, 27 


Whence, we may undoubtedly conclude, that Scotland poſſeſſes a much 
greater navigation at preſent, than at the peace of 1763, or at any prior 
epoch. 
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within the kingdom. And, Scotland has, by theſe 
means, "exmnced her valuable manufacture of 
gauzes; ſhe has augmented the number of her 
print-fields ; ſhe has. acquired every branch of the 
cotton buſineſs; and ſhe has greatly increaſed her 


| linens *. Thus it is, that an active people may 


be even enriched, by throwing obſtructions in the 
way of their foreign commerce. And, if pro- 
ductive labour conſtitutes genuine wealth, the Scots 
may be regarded, at preſent, as a nation more in- 
duſtrious, and opulent, than they were before the 


colony-war began. 


Theſe obſervations apply equally to England. 
Every occurrence, which at any time turned . 
tional capitals into domeſtic employments, neceſ- 
ſarily contributed to improve the agriculture, to 
augment the manufactures, and to increaſe the 
wealth of the country, by yielding a greater 
quantity of productive labour. A review of the 
foregoing documents would illuſtrate this ſubject. 
As a ſupplemental proof, I have annexed à chrono- 


* Of Linens there were made for ſale; 


in 1772 13,089, oo6 yards, — in 1782 - 15,348,744 yards. 
1773 - 10,748,110 — 1783 - 177074, 777 
1774 — 19,139,593 


11,422,115 "_ 1784 
| 1792 - 21,065,336 


— — — — 


The greater number of ſhipping, which are at preſent employed, than be- 
fore the war, in the coaſt-trade of Scotland, ſeems alſo to evince an aug- 
mentation of domeſtic commerce. 

This comfortable truth is alſo proved by the increaſe of the export by 
fea of Scotch mauufactures; of which there were thus exported, according 
to a three years average, ending with 1774, the value of L 418,347 
Ditto, with 1792 — — — — 888, 42 5 
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logical account of commerce, in this iſland, from the 


Reſtoration to the year 1793, with deſign to exhibit 
a more connected view of the weakneſs of its com- 
mencement, the ſtruggles of its progreſſion, and 
the greatneſs of its maturity, than has yet been 


done. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL A.ccount,of COMMERCE in this Is L AN p, from the RES oO RATION. to the YEAR 1793. 


Fpochs. Ships cleared outauards. 
: . 8 : 
8 4 K. 
Tons Engliſh, Do foreign. Total. 
The Reſtoration, m4 95,266 _ 47,634 — 142,900 
The Revolution, 1688 — 190,533 — 95,267 — 285,300 
Peace of Ryſwick, 1697 — 144264 — 100,524 — 244,788 
v f Wil- 1700 f 
lam ITT 1 — 273,693 — 43,635. — 317,328 
| 08). 
1709 — 243,693 — 45,625 — 239,318 
Wars of Anne, | a — 326, 620 — 29,115 — 355,735 
* 1713) : 
Firſt of George I. 5 HH: 421,431 — 26,573. — 448,004 
13 
C1726 
Firſt of George II. f A: 432,932 — 23,651 — 456,483 
1 2 8 
17367 | 
Peaceful Years, ö 7 476,041 — 26,627 — 503, 568 
z | 9 | 
1739 | | 
War of 40 384,191 — 87,260 — 471,451 
| 41 
1749 7 | 
50 F 60, 798 — 51,386 — 661,184 
51 | 
1755 | 
War of — | - 451,254 — 73,456 — 324,710 
| 7) 
Firftef George III. 1760 — 471,241 — 102,737 — 573,978 
| 61 — 508, 220 — 117,835. — 626, 05 5 
| 62 — 480,444 — 120,126 — 600,570 
63 — 561,724 — $7,293 — 649,017 
G4 — $583,934 — 74,800 — 658, 734 
65 — 651,402 — 67,855 — 719,257 
66 — 684,281 — 61,753. — 746,034 
67 — (45,835 — 63, 206 — 709,041 
68 — 668, 786 — 72,734 — 741, 520 
69 — 709, 855 — 63,020 — 772,875: 
2770 — 703, 95 — 57,476 — 760,97! 
71 — 273.390 — 63,532 — $36,922 
72 — $18,108 — 72,603 — 890, 711 
73 — 771,483 — 54, 820 — 826, 303 
74 — 798,240 — 65,273 — 863,513 
75 — 783,226 — 64,860 — 848,086 
76 — 778,878 — 72,188 — 851,066 
77 — 736, 234 — 83, 468 — $19,702 
78 — 657,233 — 98,113 — 755,351 
79 — $90,911 — 139,124 — 730,035 
1780 — 619,462 — 134,515 — 753,977 
81 — $47,953 — 163,410 — 711,363 
82 — 552,851 — 208,511 — 761,362 
83 — 795,669 — 157,969 — 953,638 
$4 — 846,355 — 113,064 — 959,419 
85 — 951,855 — 103,398 — 1,05, 253 
86 — 982, 132 — 116,771 — 1,098,903 
— 1,104,711 — 132,243 — 1,236,954 
83 — 1,243,206 — 121,932 — 1, 365, 138 
89 — 1, 343, 800 — 90, 858 — 1,443,658 
1790 — 1,260,828 — 144,132 — 1, 404, 960 
91 — 1,333,106 — 178.051 — 1,511,157 
92 — 1,396,003 — 169, 151 — 1,565,154. 
— — — _— 


9 


Value of Cargoes exported. Balance of Trade, 
Toe .. _ — 3 — * 
Engim. Scotch. Total, Engliſh.” Scotch. Total. 
FE | © Unfa- YI BENS Fn 
— 0437043 * . 2, o343, 43 — 5 eee 7 — ——— 
— 4,086,087 — — — 4,036,087 — Doubtful. — —— = — 
— 355257907 — — — 35257907 —— L. 43,320 — ee — I. 43,320 
— 6,04 5,4.32 a — — 6,045,432 — 1,386,332 — — — 1,386, 8 32. 
— 5,013,357 — — — 5,913,357 — 2,116,451 — — — 2, 116,451 
— 6,565,340 — — — 6, 863,840 — 3,014, 75 — — = 3,014,175 
— 7,696,573 — — — 75696, 5 3 — 1,904,151 — 3 — 1,904,151 
— 9,993,.232— — — 9,993,232 — 4,642, 502 — — — 45642; 502 
N / 
— 8.870998 —T — _— 8,870, 499 e 25437313 . 
— 12,599, - — — 22, 599,112 — 65521,96.—— — 6,521,964 
— 1,708,515 663,401 — 12,371,916 — 4,046,466 ———— — 4,046,465 
14,694,970 — 1,086,205 — 15,781,175 — $746,270 — 235,412 — $981,682 
— 14,873, 191 — 1, 165,722 — 16, 038,913 — 6,822,051 — 417,082 — J, 239,733 
— 13, 54,71 — 998, 165 — 14,543,336 — 5,263,858 — 289,240 — 5,553,098 
— 14,487,507 — 1,091,436 — 15,578,943 — 44959146 — 187,545 — 4,682,691 
— 16,512,404 — 1,243,927 — 17,756,331 — 6,148,096 — 357,575 — 6,505,671 
— 14,550,507 — 1,180,867 — 15,731,374 — 3,660,764 — 258,466 — 3,919,230 
— 14,024,964 — 1,163,704 — 15,188,668 — 2,549,189 — 182,715 — 2, 731,904 
— 13, 844,511 — 1, 245,490 — 15,090,001 — 1,770,555 — 222,293 — 1,992,848 
— 15,117,983 — 1,502,150 — 16,620,133 — 3,239,322 — 265,501 — 3, 504, 823 
— 13, 438,236 — 1,563,053 — 15,001,289 — 1,529,676 — 337,523 — 1,357,199 
— 14,266,654 — 1,729,915 — 15,996,569 —— 2,049,716 — 514,556 — 2,564,272 
— 17,161,147 — 1,857,334 — 19,018,481 — 4,339,151 — 471,005 — 4,8 0, 156 
— I 6,159,413 — 1,560,756 — 17,720,169 — 2,860,961 — 350,492 — 3,211,453 
— 14, 763,253 — 1, 612, 175 — 16,375,423 — 3,356,412 — 496,376 — 3,8 52, 788 
— 15,916,344 — 1, 372,143 — 17, 288,487 — 2, 888,678 — 169,866 — 3,058, 544 
— 15,202,366 — 1,123,998 — 16, 326,364 — 2,275,003 — — — 777% 
— 13, 729,726 — 1, 025, 973 — 14,755,699 —— 2,962,424 — 279,292 — 3,241, 
— 12,653,363 — 837,643 — 13,491,006. — 1,42, 996 — 35,389 — 17,508, 385 
— 12, 55,0% — 702, 820 — 12, 253,890 — 1,379,653 — — — 1,379,653 
— 12,693,430 — 837,273 — 13,530,703 — 2,092,433 — 62,501 — 2,154,634 
— 11,622, 333 — 1,002,039 — 12,024,372 — 1,688,494 — 99,315 — 1,787,309 
— 10,569,187 — 763, 109 — 11,332,296 —— TB 
— 12,355,750 —- 653,709. — 13,009,459 — 2,823,143 — — — 2,823, 143 
— 13, 851,671 — 829,824 — 14,081,495 — 1,737,027 — — — 1,737,027 
— 145,171,375 — 929,900 — 15,101,275 — 52,209 — — — 52209 
—— 15,762,593 — 1,007,635 — 16, 77, 228 — 862,650 : — — 862, 650 
— 15,355,987 — 914, 738 — 16, 300,725 — 773,824 — — — 775,824 
— 17;181,032 — 1,115,134 — 13,296,166 — 845,935 — — — 845,935 
— 16,934,994 — 1,189,088 — 18,124,082 —— 383,939 — — — 383,939 
— 8, 843, 221 — 1,170,076 — 20, 013,297 — 2,435,082 —. —— — 234.35,092 
— 18, 884,716 — 1,235,404 — 20, 120, 20 — 1,442,267 — — — 1,442,267 
— 21,435,459 — 1,296,535 — 22,731,994 —— 3, 747,37 — — — 3,747,307 
— 23.674, 316 — 1, 230, 884 — 24,905, 200 — 6, 76,615 — — — 5,770,015 


name 


Nett Cuſtoms 


| * Money coined, 
paid into the ||. — — 
Zæchequar. | | 
3 By Charles II. L. 7, 524, 
— C. 200,00 „Floß 
£ - 399,000 By James II. 2.73105 
= wy 8 
a 5 —— 
: By William II.. «10,511,963 
— 1474, 8613 | ===. 
— . 8 7 
| „31544 31 By Anne, - 4 - 276958 
— 1,588,162 By George J. - £:3,72592 
— 1, 627,73 
— 2,402, oog 
— 1, 399, 865 
— 2,565,942 


* 


Gold, C. 11,662,216 


1,763,314 By George H. Silver, = = 304360 


21627225 L « 11,966,516 

1,853,417 - ICI 

2,249, 604. 

2,169, 473 

25271231 

2,448, 280 

2,35 5,8 50 

2,445,016 

2,639,086 

2,546,144 . 

2,042,129, 

2, 52 5,596 

489.957 

2,597,770 | 

2,48 15031 By George III. Gold, Zest, 

3 before the 314 Saver, 7 
: bl L. | 

2,162,681 Anu mo. L. 30, 4649 
25,502,274. | 

— Gold, Sitver,} 

2,791,428: —£, $76,794 — L. 62 
2,861,563 — 698,074 

2,848,320 = 227,083 | 

3,326,639 — 822,26 — 202 

4,892,091 — 2,488, 106 N | 
24,076, 911 —. 1,107,382 2 20, 608,431 

3,67 3,80) — 2,849,086 — 55,459 —— 

3,780,770 — 3, 664, 174 | | 

337 10,343 — 1,538,711 Te 

37782,822 — 2, 660, 521 | preſent reiz 

3,952, 507 — 2,456, 566 | a 

4,027,230 — 1, 171,863 — 252 £.51,073,300 

—— Lec — een 
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O the chronological table, the eye inſtantly per- 


ceives the diſpoſition of the parts, and the arrange- 
ment of the whole. In the firſt column may be 
ſeen the various epochs, beginning with the Reſto- 
ration, whence certainty may be ſaid to commence, 
and ending with the year 1792, becauſe here our 
documents fail, as the public accounts are yet 
brought no lower down. The tecond column gives 
the tonnage of the ſhipping, which ſucceſſively fail- 
ed from England, diſtineviſhing the Engliſh from 
the foreign, in order to find, in the amount of 
each, the ſalutary effects of the act of navigation. 
The third column contains the value of the mer- 
chandize ſent out, that the extent of the cargoes 
may be compared with the quantity of tonnage, 
which carried them: and, though the Scotch ton- 
nage could not be adjoined, the value of the Scotch 
exports is added, becauſe every one finds a gratifi- 


cation, in extending his views. The fourth column 


exhibits the reſult of our exports and imports 
compared, which forms what has been denomi- 


nated the balance of trade. The fifth column 


ſtates the nett cuſtoms, which our foreign com- 


merce has yielded at different periods, becauſe, | 


while the detail gratifies curioſity, it furniſhes no 
inconſiderable proof of the proſperity, or decline, of 
our traffic. And the laſt column contains, what 
may be regarded, as the reſult of the whole, the 


ſums, which have been coined in England, during 


every reign, from the Reſtoration to the 25th of 
March 1793 ; becauſe the mint, as Sir Robert Cot- 
ton expreſſes it, is the pulſe of the commoncvealtb. 

That 
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That the progreſs of our traſfic, and navigation, 
from the commencement of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, to the æra of the Reſtoration, had been re- 


markably rapid, all mercantile writers ſeem to ad. 


mit. The navigation act contributed greatly to 
carry this advance up to the Revolution. Sir 
William Petty ſtated, in 1670, © that the ſhip. 
ping of England had trebled in forty years.” 
Doctor Davenant afterwards aſſerted *, “ that ex- 
perienced merchants did agree, that we had, in 
1688, near double the tonnage of trading ſhip- 
ping to what we had in 1666.” And Anderſon + 
| inferred, from the concurring teſtimony of authors 
on this intereſting ſubject, © that the Engliſh nation 
was in the zenith of commercial proſperity at the 
Revolution.” We have already examined how 
much the commercial gain of our traders was 


taken away by the war, which immediately fol- 


lowed that moſt important event in our annals, 
But the eye muſt be again thrown over the chrono- 
logical table, if the reader wiſh for a more com- 
prehenſive view of the continual progreſs of navi- 
gation, from the ſtation of eminence, to which 
Anderſon had traced it; its temporary interrup- 


tions; and, the independence of the American 


ſtates, its final exaltation, in the year 1792. if 
we compare the greatneſs of 1688, with the 
amount of 1774, 17%4, and 1792, we ſhall diſ- 
cover, that the navigation of the latter epochs 
had reached a point of the mercantile heavens, 
ſo much more exalted than the former, as to 
„Vol. ii. P- 29. Commerce, vol. ii. p- 187. 
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teverſe its poſition ; as to convert what was once 
the zenith into the nadir now. 


g Tons Engliſh; D® foreign, Total. 
Contraſt 1688 = I190;533 = 95,267 = 285,800 
with 1774 = 798;240 = 65,273 = 863,513 
with 1784 846,355 = 113,064 = 959,419 
with 725 1,396,003 = be 1,565, 154 
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The famous Mr. Gregory King ond 
culated e, e, ce that we gained annually 
on the freight of Engliſh ſhipping, in 
1688, — — —2. 10, O00. 
If the « national profit on the naval 
trade of England, in 1688,” 
amounted to . 810,000, what 
_ ought to have been the national 
profit on our naval trade, in 17747 
If 190,000 tons gained .. 810,000, 
790,000 tons muſt have gained . 3,367,889. 
940,000 tons, including the Scots 
ſhips, muſt alſo have gained, in 
1784 — — — I. 4,060,000. 
And, 1, 56 1, 158 tons, including the 5 
Scots, muſt have gained, in 1792 /. 6, 655,46 3 


This is doubtleſs a vaſt ſum to * 3 
gained from our outward freights; but, great as 
it appears, when the ſame ſum is added to it, for our 
inward freights, in a mere mercantile light, the 
immenſe navigation, from whence it ariſes, muſt 


| ® Day. Works, vol. vi. p 146. 
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be conſidered as ſtill more advantageous to tlie 
ſtate, as a never- failing ſource, from which ſeamen, 
and tranſports, may be conſtantly drawn for il; 
uſes of war. It from the tonnage, which may be 
molt ſafely followed, in diſcovering the benefits 
of our navigation, and commerce, during every 
age, we look into the column of cargoes, in the chro- 
nological table, we ſhall find an excellent auxiliary, 


in the ledger of the inſpector-general, for conduct- a 


ing our inquiries, and forming our judgments. 
To inveſtigate the value of our exports, and of 
our imports, during the diſturbed times of our Ed- 


Wards, and Henries, or even in the placid days of 


Elizabeth, would be a reſearch of curioſity, rather 


than of uſe. On a ſubject of ſuch difficult diſcuſ- 


ſion, as no ſufficient data had yet been eſtabliſhed, 
the moſt judicious calculators could only "I 
in terms indefinite, and therefore unſatisfactory: 


yet Sir William Petty, Sir Joſiah Child, Dr. Dave- 


nant, and Mr, Locke, all agreed in aſſerting, that 
our commerce flouriſhed extremely from 1666 to 
1688, when it had increaſed beyond all former 
example; and when its general growth, in the 
opinion of the moſt experienced merchants, was 
double in its magnitude at the Revolution, to its 
uſual extent at the Reſtoration, In the chronolo- 
gical table, the value of exported commodities 
was adjuſted for both thoſe periods, by a ſtandard, 
which ſeems to be thus admitted as equal, by the 
wiſeſt men in England. 


During that day of commercial darkneſs, the 
experienced Sir Philip Meadows, whoſe preſence 


for 


( ar } 


for ſo. many years did honour to the Board of 
Trade, fat down to form © 4 general eſtimate of the 
trade of England, from the amount of the duties, 
which were paid, at the cuſtom-houſe, on our 
importations, and on our exports. Directed by 
his native ſagacity, he produced a ſtatement of our 
commerce, on an average of the three years of war 
1694—95—96; which appears now, from a com- 

- pariſon with che entries in the ledger of the inſpec- 
tor-general, to have been wonderfully exact. 
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Value of exports®, according to Sir Philip's 
calculation, — — L. 3,124,000 

D?, according to the ledger, from 
Michaelrnas 1696 to D' 1697, 3,525,907 
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Value of imports, according to 
him, — — — L. 3,050,000. 

De, according to the ledger, — 3,482,587 

Favourable balance of trade, ac wn — 
cording to him, — — I. 74, 000 
according to the ledger, — 43,344 
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In the foregoing detail, from which we aſcer- 
tain, by compariſon, nearly the truth, we behold 


* But, Sir P, Meadows excluded from his calculation the 
value of butter, cheeſe, candles, beef, pork, and other pro- 
viſions exported to the Plantations, and the value of their 
products imported into England, which were afterwards con- 
fumed; © being in the nature of our coaſt- trade among ort 
own people.“ Had he included theſe, his ſtatement had * 

been ſtill nears in its amount to the ledger of the inſpector- 
general. ”_ | | 
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the inconſiderable extent of the national commerce, 
at the peace of Ryſwick, in 1697. V, ſaid that able 
ſtateſman, the preſent condition of England be not ſatis- 
Factory to the public, from the general account of it here 
mentioned, various ways may be followed to im- 
prove it: And his ſuggeſtions having been gradu- 
ally adopted, in after times, produced, at length, 
the wiſhed-for effects of an active induſtry at 
home, and a proſperous navigation abroad. 
From that epoch, we have in the books of the 
inſpector-general all the certainty, with regard 
to the annual amount of our exports, and our 
imports, which the nature of ſuch compli- 
cated tranſactions eaſily admit. But, ſhould the 
nation wiſh for more ſatisfactory evidence, on 
a ſubje& ſo intereſting, becauſe it involves in it 
the welfare of the ſtate, the ſame motion, which 
was made in the Houſe of Commons by Mr. 
Lownds“, during the reign of Queen Anne, to. 
oblige the traders to make true entries of their 
cargoes, may be again propoſed, and, if it can. 
be freed from objection, carried into effect, by par- 
liamentary regulations. 

Mean time, the tonnage of ſhipping, which 
| tranſported the ſuperfluous products of England, 
has been adjoined, in the foregoing table, to the 
value of cargoes, in order to ſupply any defect of 


* © Tn order to prevent this miſchief [of exaggerated entries] 
ſays Davenant, a clauſe was offered, and very much inſiſted 
on by Mr. Lownds, but obſtructed by the mercnants, for ends 
not very juſtifiable, and the clauſe was not — 8 19 8 
vol. v. Whitworth's _ p. 443- 


. 
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proof, and to corroborate the certainty of each, 
by a fair compariſon of both. When Sir Philip 
Meadows conſidered, with ſo much attention, 


our commercial affairs, he gave it as his opinion, 


* that the advantage of trade cannot be computed 


by any general meaſure better than by that of 


the navigation.” It requires not, indeed, the 
graſp of Sir Philip's mind to perceive, that the 
tonnage is naturally the evidence the moſt to be 
relied on, where there is any doubt : in this mode 
of proof there is no fiction: the entries are made 


at the Cuſtom-houſe, on the oath of the maſters; 


though the tonnage was ſuppoſed to contain formerly 
about one- third leſs than the truth: but, the gene- 


ral average being once known and admitted, we 


may argue from the apparent amount, with no more 


dread of deception, than we ſhould expect from 


the notices of the moſt authentic record. In 
comparing the value of the cargoes with the ex- 
tent of the tonnage, as both are ſtated in the 
foregoing table, we ought to infer, that the firſt 
muſt always be ſuperior in its riſings, and depreſ- 
fions, to the laſt. It was with a view to that 
compariſon and this correſpondence, that the bul- 
lion, whoſe annual exportation for ſo many years 
frightened the graveſt politicians, was deducted 
from the value of the tranſported merchandize 
ſince it occupied little room in the tonnage, yet 
ſwelled conſiderably the calculation of the general 
cargo: But, the exported bullion was retained, in 
forming the balances of trade, becauſe, though it 
cannot properly be conſidered as a manufacture, it 
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ought nevertheleſs to be be deemed a very valuable 


part of our actual wealth, which we ſend abroad, in 
expectation of a profitable return. 


Thus, we ſee in the foregoing documents the beft 


evidence, with regard to our navigation, and our 


trade, that the nature of the enguiry edmits. He 


who wiſnes to ſatisfy his doubts, or to gain inſhr— 
mation, by throwing his eye over the ſtate of our 
exports from 1696 to 1774, as it has been pub- 
liſhed by Sir Charles Whitworth; or the value of 
cargoes which have been exported during the pre- 
lent reign, as they nave been arranged in the 
foregoing table; muſt perceive, that when one 
year furniſhes a oreat exportation, the next ſup- 
plies the "Dy markets with leſs; the third 
uſually ſends a cargo ſuperior to the firſt; and the 
fourth gives often a ſmaller quantity than the laſt, 
whoſe amount however is ſeldom below the level 
of the firſt, This ſtriking variation ariſes chiefly 
from the irregularities of nniverial demand, ſince 
foreign fairs are ſometimes empty, and ſometimes 
full; and partly from the ſpeculations, perhaps 
the caprice, of traders. And it has been ſhewn, 
from the moſt ſatisfactory proofs, that the year of 
profound peace, which immediately ſucceeds the 
concluſion. of a lengthened war, always furniſhes 
a great exportation, becauſe every merchant makes 


haſte to be rich: Thus, 1698, 1714, 1749, 1764, - 


and 1785, form epochs of great relative traffic. 


But, it is from the averages of diſtant years, at 
given periods, that we can only form a decided 


\ pon with regard to the real proſperity, or de- 
Cay, 


5 


cay, either of commerce, or of navigation: Thus, 
from the Reſtoration to the Revolution, the fo- 
reign trade of England had doubled in its amount: 
from the peace of Ryſwick to the demiſe of King 
William, it had nearly riſen in the ſame propor- 
tion. During the firſt thirty years of the current 
century, it had again doubled: and from the year 
1750 to 1774, notwithſtanding the interruptions 
of an eight-years intervenient war, it appears to 
have gained more than one-fourth. We had four 
times more trade, and five times more ſhipping, in 
1792, than the nation enjoyed, in 1792“. 

Though the late war ſeems to have been le- 
velled rather againſt the induſtry of the manufac- 
turer and the projects of the merchant, than 
againſt the force of our fleets, or the power of our 
armies; though repeated blows of unuſual ſeverity 
were given to our navigation, and our traffic; yet 
our domeſtic diligence purſues with unabated ar- 
dour its uſual occupations; the number of our 
ſhipping at preſent is great beyond example; and 
our trade, which was ſaid to be almoſt undone, 
{till riſes ſuperior to 1ts loſſes, and bids defiance to 
prophecy. Let theſe conſiderations comfort every 
lover of his country, ſince it is difficult to animate 
the deſpondent, andi it is impoſſible to convince the 
incredulous. 

If from theſe exhilarating topics, We turn to the 
column in the chronological table, which is occu- 
pied by the balance of trade, we ſhall find rather 
2 more melancholy topic. No diſquiſition has 


{O 


* See the chronological Table. 
„ engaged 
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engaged the pens of a more numerous claſs of 
writers, than that fruitful ſubject; who all com- 
plained of the difficulty of their labours, as they 
were each directed by feeble lights; and who warn- 
ed their readers of the uncertainty of their conclu- 
ſions, becauſe their calculations had been formed 
on very diſputable n 

In reviewing their performances, how amuſing is 
it to obſerve, that though the ſagacious Petty, and 
the experienced Child, the profound Temple, and 
the intelligent Davenant, had all taken it for grant- 
ed, as a poſtulare, which could not be diſputed, that 
à balance of trade, either favourable, or diſadvan- 
ra gecus, enriched, or impoveriſhed every commercial 
country—a writer, as able as the ableſt of them, 
ſhould have at length appeared, who denied the 
truth of its exiſtence, at leaſt of its efficacy! The 
late Mr. Hume ſeems to have written his fine 
Eſſay on the Balance of Trade, partly with deſign 
to throw a diſcredit on the declamations of Mr. 


See, © which bad frruck the nation with an univerſal 


Panic, perhaps more with the laudable purpoſe of 
convincing the public ce of the impoſſibility of our 
lfing our money, by a wrong balance, as long as We 
preſerve our people, and our induſtry.” . 

Whatever wiſe men may determine with regard 
to this curious, perhaps important, ſpeculation, 
reaſon mean while aſſerts, what experience ſeems 
to confirm „ that there is à certain quantity of bul- 
lion ſent by one nation to another, to pay for what 
they have not been able to compenſate by the barter 
of commodities, or ty the remittauce of bills of ex- 
| ang: ; 
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ebange ; which may be therefore deemed the balance of 
trade.” And a writer on political ceconomy, who is 
equal to Mr. Hume in reach of capacity, and ſu- 1 
perior to him in accuracy of argument, the late hs | 
Sir James Stewart, has examined his reaſonings, ' i 
and overturned his ſyſtem, elegant in its ſtructure, 12 

but weak in its foundation. It behoves us, there: 12 
fore, to look a little more narrouly into the ſtate 17 

of the traffic, which Britain carries on with the 
world, in order to diſcover, if poſſible, how much 
bullion ſhe pays to each of her commercial corre- 
ſpondents, or how much ſhe receives from them, 


Admitting that the apparent tide of payments | 
flowed againſt this iſland, anterior to the Revolu- 
tion, 1t does not ſeem eaſy to diſcover the exact 4 
point of time, when it began to ebb, In a contrary | l 1 
direction. 1 [ty 
Sir Philip Meadows, we have ſeen, 

found a balance in our favour, on 

an average of the buſineſs of 1555 i 4 

. of as L. 742000. 7 2 itt 
The ledger of the feta | * [ oi 

ſhewed a balance, on the traffic of | . 1a 

1697, of — — — 33,341. my 
The re-eſtabliſhment of peace gave —_ 

us A return, in 1698, of — 1,789,744- MW: | 

But, an increaſe of imports reduced 8 
the balance, i in 1699, to — 1,080,497. Wn. 
And an augmentation of exports my” 
again raiſed the balance, in 1 0 | 

to — — — 1.332, 541. 1 
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We now behold the dawn of knowledge, in re- 
ſpect to this intereſting part of our ceconomy, 
which has at all times. been the moſt enveloped 
in darkneſs, which ſometimes introduced all the 
unpleaſantneſs of uncertainty, and entailed too 
often the gloom of deſpondence. But, it ought 
to be remembered, that whether we import more 
than we export, is a mere queſtion of fact, which 
depends on no one's opinion, fince, like all other 
diſputable facts, it may be proved by evidence. 

We muſt recur once more to the ledger of the 
inſpeCtor-general of our foreign trade, as the beſt 
evidence, which the nature of the inquiry can fur- 
niſh, or perhaps ought to be required. After ad- 
mitting the force of every objection, that has been 
made againſt the entries at the cuſtom-houſe, we 
may apply to that curious record of our traffic, 
what the Lord Chief Juſtice Hale * aſſerted, with 
regard to the pariſh regiſters of births and burials, 
« that it gives a greater demonſtration than a hun- 
| dred notional arguments can either evince or confute.” 
It was from that ſource of accurate information, 
that the balances were drawn which are inſerted 
in the foregoing chronological table; and it re- 
quires only © a ſnatch of fight” to perceive all the 
fluctuations of our mercantile dealings with the 
world, as they were directed by our activity, or 
our caprice, or remiſſneſs, and to decide, with re- 
card to the extent of our gains, at every period, 
by the ſettlement of our grand account of profit, 
and loſs, on every commercial adventure. One 


* Origin of Mankind, p. 207. 
truth 
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truth muſt be admitted, which has been conſiders 


ed by ſome as a melancholy one, becauſe they 


inferred from it, © that we were driving a loſing 


trade,” that the apparent balance has been leſs 
| favourable in the preſent than in the preceding 
reign. In order to account for this unwelcome 
notice, it has been inſiſted that, as we grew more 
opulent, we became more luxurious, and, as our 
voluptuouſneſs increaſed, our induſtry diminiſhed, 
till, in the progreſs of our folly, we found a de- 
light, in ſacrificing our diligence, and œconomp, to 
the gratifications of a pleaſurable moment, dur- 
ing a diſſipated age. | 


3 


* declamation is oftener uſed to conceal the 


bewitching errors of ſophiſtry, than to inveſtigate 
the inſtructive deductions of truth. Conſidering 


the balance of trade as an intereſting ſubje& to a 


commercial nation, it muſt be deemed not only 
of uſe, but of importance, to enquire minutely 
which of our mercantile correſpondents are our 
debtors, and which are our creditors ; and to ſtate, 
which country remits us a favourable balance, and 
to which we are obliged, in our turn, to pay one. 
Nor, is it ſatisfactory to contraſt the general ba- 


lances of different periods, in order to form gene- 


ral concluſions, which may be either juſt, or falla- 


cious, as circumſtances are attended to, or neglected. 
From a particular ſtatement it will clearly appear, 


that we trade with the greater number of the na- 
tions of Europe en an advantageous ground ; with 
few of them on an Une one; that ſome 
ſtates, as Italy, Turkey, and Venice, may be con- 

1 ſidered 
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fidered as of a doubtful kind, becauſe they are not, 


in their balances, either conſtantly favourable, or 


unfavourable. To baniſh uncertainty from diſ- 
quiſition i is always of importance. With this de- 


ſign, it is propoſed to ſtate an average of the ba- 
lance of apparenr payments, which were made 
during the years 177 [—2—3 to England by each 
correſponding community, or which ſhe made to 


them: and the averages of theſe years are taken, 
in order to diſcover the genuine balance of trade 


on the whole, ſince they ſeemed to be the leaſt 
affected by the approaching ſtorm. Where the 


ſcale of remittance vibrates in ſuſpence, between 


the countries of doubtful payments, an average of 
fix years is taken, deducting the adverſe exceſſes 
of import, and of export, from each other. 


Let us examine the following detail of our Eu- 
ropean commerce: 


Countries of favourable balances, Countries of unſavourable balances. 
Denmark and Norway -C. 78,478 Eaſt country [doubtful] . 100,230 
Flanders — 780,088 Ruſſia — — 2322, 607 
France 


— — 190, 6665 Sweden — — 117,363 
Germany — — 695, 484 Turkey [doubtful] — 120,497 


Holland — 1464, 49 Venice [doubtful] — 11,30 
Italy [doubtful] — 43289 | - 


Portugal _ — 274,132 CL. 1,172, 6 
Madeira — — 0,514 Faveurable balance 3,646,504 
Spain 5 — — 442,539 | | 
Canaries — — 23,147 
Streights — — 113,310 
Ireland — — 6563, 516 
Iſle of Man — — 133,773 
Alderney — — 18,229 
Guernſey [doubtful] — 6, 269 
| Jerſey [doubtful] — 3, 850 
L. 4,808,572 


4. 4,308,572 


Having 
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Having thus fairly ſtated the countries of Eu- 
rope, from which we receive yearly a balance on 
our trade, againſt thoſe, to which we annually make 
unfavourable payments ; and having found upon 
ſtriking the difference, that we gained, at the com- 
mencement of the late war, a nett balance of 
L. 3,636,504, let us now enquire what we | 
or loſt, by our factories in Africa, and in Aſia. 


Aﬀrica — — C. 656,599 Eaſl Indies ww C. 15106551 5 
Unfavourable balance 443,913 
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Having thus found an unfavourable balance on 
the traffic of our factories, of J. 448,912, it is 
now time to examine the trade of our then colonies, 
which has too often been conſidered, as the only 
commerce worthy of our care; as if we had gained 


every thing, and loſt nothing by it. 


Fawourable balances. Unfawourable balances, 
Newfoundland [doubtful] . 29,484 Antigua — — C. 44,168 


Canada — 


1 
' 
x 
* 
1 
1 
" 
j 1 
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$ 
14 
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we 187,974 Barbadoes ww _ mw 44-969 
Nova Scotia — — 14,434 Carolina [doubtful] — 108,050 F- 
New England — — 790, 244 Hudſon's Bay =  2,cox i 
New York — — . 243,602 Jamaica == — 753,770 Th; 
Penſylvania — — $21,900 RY — — 46,623 ; { 
Virginia and evis — — 1 {4 
Maryland [ doubtful] 1— 1 6 5 8g. Chriſtopher's — Hou 4 1 
Georgia [ doubtful! — 360 Grenades — — 288,962 "TR 
* Florida — — 37,966 Dominica — — 158,447 | 

Bermydas — — 9,541 St. Vincent — — 104,238 

— Tobago — — 16,064 

4 2,121,125 New Providence — 2,094 

Tortola — — 23, oz2 

St. Croix — — 1 1,697 

St. Euſtatia -— — 5,cg6 

Spaniſh Weſt Indies — 33,352 

Greenland — — 1 8,274 

Balance — 261,291 

— : — 

L. 2,121,125 | | L. 2, 121,125 
—— 
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Let us now recapitulate the foregoing balances : 


Gained on our European commerce as — L 3,636, 504 
Deduct the loſs on the trade of our factories — — 448,912 

| | | C. 3,187,596 

Gained on the balance of our colony commerce — — 261,291 


Nett balance gained on the trade of England — — t. 3,448,887 


Nett balance gained on the trade of Scotland, according to an | 

; F | | 4359957 
average of 177 I==2—3 —_ — 

Nett gain on the Britiſh commerce in 1771—2—-3 . C. 3,884, 844 

Ditto — — in 17922 — — 858,776, 615 


Of an extenſive building, we vainly attempt to 


form an accurate judgment of the proportion of 
the parts, or the beauty of the whole, without 
meaſuring the ſize of the columns, and examining 


the congruity of the reſult, by the ſuitableneſs of 
every dimenſion. Of the Britiſh commerce, fo 
luxuriant in its ſhoots, and ſo interwoven in its 


branches, it is equally impoſſible to diſcover the 


total or relative products, without calculating the 


gain, or loſs, that ultimately reſults to the nation, 
from every market. Thus, in the foregoing ſtate- 
ment, we perceive, which of our European cuſ- 


tomers pay us a balance, favourable and conſtant; 


which of them are ſometimes our debtors, and at 
other times our creditors; which of them conti- 
nually draw an unfavourable balance from us : 
and, by oppoſing the averages of the profits, and 
loſſes, of every annual adventure to each other, we 
at length diſcovered, from the reſult, the vaſt 
amount of our gains. The mercantile tranſactions 


at our factories in Africa, and Aſia, were ſtated 


againſt 


LI — 8  - ghad. n 


4 22 
-againſt each other, becauſe they ſeemed to be of 
a ſimilar nature. But whether we ought to conſider 
the balance of /. 443,912 as abſolutely loſt, muſt 
depend on the eſſential circumſtance, whether we 
conſume at home the merchandizes of the Eaſt, 
or, by exporting them for the conſumption of 
ſtrangers, we draw back with intereſt what we had 
only advanced: ſhould the nation prefer the beau- 
tiful manufactures of the Indian to her own, we 
ought to regard her prudence as on a level with 
the indiſcretion of the milliner, who adorns her 
own perſon with the gaudy attire, which ſhe had 
prepared for the ornament of the great and the gay. 
Our then colonies were ſtated againſt each other, 
in order to ſhew the relative advantage of each, 
as well as the real importance of the whole. Of 
the valuable products imported from them, which 
ſeem to form ſo great a balance againſt the nation, 
we ought to obſerve, that they are either gainful, 
or diſadvantageous, as we apply them: we gain 
by the tobacco, the ſugars, the ſpirits, the drugs, 
the dying-woods, which we re-export to our neigh- 
bours: we loſe by what we unneceſſarily waſte. 
The colony war has added greatly to our an- 
cient ſtock of experience, by exhibiting the ſtate 
of our commerce, in various lights, as it was forced 
into different channels. The balance of trade has 
thence aſſumed a new appearance, as it is ſhewn 
by the cuſtom-houſe books. While the exports 
were depreſſed for a time, as they had been ſtill 
more by former wars, the imports roſe in the ſame 
„ proportion. 
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„„ 
proportion. The value of both, from England, 


Was, | 

Exports. | "I 
in 1781 — 4. 10, 569, 187 — 411,918,991 
32 — 12, 3555750 — 9,532, 607 
83 — 13385 1,671 — 12, 114, 644 
34 aw 1441713375 — 14,119,166 
39 — 18,843,221 ts 16,408, 140 
90 end 18, 384,716 _ 17,442, 448 
91 . 21,435,459 os 17,688,152 
92 — — . 27,897, 00 
— 1 


The number of ſhips, which, during thoſe years, 


entered inwards, have alſo increaſed fully equal to 


the augmented value of cargoes. But, were we 
to form a judgment of the balance of trade from 
the difference, which thus appears from the cuſtom- 
houſe books, we ſhould be led to manifeſt error. 
Let us take the year 1784 for an example, Thus 


The Eaſt India trade — L£.730,858 C. 2, 996,548 FL 2,265,690 
The Weſt India trade — 1, 160, 0 — 3, 372,785 — 2,212,715 
The Greenland trade =— = 545050 — $54,050 
L 1,890, 928 /. 6,423,383 L. 4,532,455 


=D —==z2 


——— 


Yet, theſe C. 4, 63 2, 45 f, conſiſting of the import- 


ations from our factories, our colonies, and fiſhery, - 


form no legitimate balance, however much this 
vaſt ſum may deduct from the apparent balance of 
the cuſtom-houſe account. The ſame ſtatement, 


and the ſame obſervation, may be made with re- 


gard to the trade of Scotland, To this may 
be added, a melancholy truth, that we have loſt 


the export of corn, to the annual value of a mil- 
lion, which is ſaid to be owing rather to an in- 


creaſe 


Exports. Imports. | Balanee. 
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ereaſe of people; than to a decline of agriculture, 
and which entered with ſo much advantage into 
the balance of 1749-50-51. In years of ſcar- 
city, we now import large quantities of corn; and 
when ſo great a ſum is taken from the one ſcale; 
and thrown into the other, the difference Gn _ 
apparent balance muſt neceſſarily be immenſe. 

Of the truth. of theſe reaſonings, and of thoſe 
facts, the general exchanges; which are univerſally 
admitted to have been, for ſome years, extremely 
favourable to Great Britain, are a ſufficient con- 
firmation. When there exiſts no diſorder in the 
coin, the exchange is no bad teſt, though it is 
not an abſolute proof, on which fide the balance of 
payments turns, whether againſt A commercial 
country, or for it. The vaſt importations of fo- 
reign coin and bullion, ſince the eſtabliſhment of 
peace, prove how much and how generally the 
exchanges have run in favour of this enterprizing . 
nation. And the price of bullion, which, during 
this period, has been much lower than had ever 
been known, leads us to infer, that the extent of 
thoſe importations has been proportionally g great. 

In conſidering the balance of trade, it is to bi 
3 that we cannot obtain, from the ton- 
nage of veſſels, entering inwards, the ſame ſatiſ- 
factory information, as we have already gained 
from the numbers of ſhipping, which, having car- 
ried out the merchandizes, were brought as a 
confirmation of the value of exportcd cargoes : 
for, the materials of manufacture, being much 
bulkier than the manufactures themſelves, require 


4 A greater 
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a greater number of tranſports. It may, however, 


give a new view of an engaging ſubject, to ſee 
the tonnage of veſſels, which entered inwards at 
different periods, compared with the ſuppoſed bas 
lance of trade. 


Ships cleared outwards. 1709. — Ships entered and 


Tons Eng. Do foreign. Total. || Tons Eng. De foreign. Total. 


243,693 — 45,625 — 289,318 39, 298 — 33,901 — 123, 199 
Fe Favourable balance of tonnage 166,119 


; 289,318 | 289,318 

| Balance of t — 
ſent out, excluſive of 

bullion — ow= — £.1,402,764 


Ships cleared outwards, — 1 7 18, — Ships entered inwards. 


Tons Eng · Do foreign. Total. Tons Eng. Do foreign. Total. 


427,62 — 46, 809 — 444,771 353,871 — 15,517 — 369,388 
| | Favourable balanceof tonnage 75,38; 


4445771 7 : 444,771 


Vnfavourable balance ß 1 5 — L——M 
merchandize ſent out, . | 
excluſive of bullion . 308, ooo 


— 


Ships cleared outwards, — 1 737. == Ships entered inwards. 


Tons Eng. De foreign. Total. 
3744593 — 45,409 — 420,003 


Tons Eng, Do foreign. Total. 
476,941 — 256, 627 — $03,568 


503,568 
Balance of merchandiee — 
ſent out, excluſive of 


503,568 


—— — 


Ships 


— U 


1! Fayourable balance of tonnage 83, 50 


| bullion = — CL. 3,008,705 


Ship 
Ton: 
612, 


Ship 
Tons 
711, 


| „ 
Ships cleared outwards, — x 751 2-3 .—Ships entered inwards, 
Tons Eng. Do foreign. Total. | Tons Eng. Do foreign. Total. 
612,485 — 42,593 — 655,078 435, 91 — 61,303 — 496,394 
. | Favourable balance of tonnage 1 58, 684 
655, o78 | 655,078 
—— Balance of merchandize — 
. ſent out, excluſive of | 
bullion === =£-3,976,727 


» » 
Ships chal outwards,— j 77 12-3 — ships entered inwards. 
Tons Eng. Do foreign. Total. || Tons Eng. Do foreign. Total. 


711,730 — 63,294 — 775,024 || 608,066 = 123,870 —= 731,936 
| | Favourable balance of tonnage 43:938 


7755024 | | 77 $4024 
S— || Balance of merchandiae — 
ſent out, excluſive of : | 
bullion L. 4,518,858 : 


Ships cleared outwards, — 1 784. — Ships entered inwards. 
Tons Eng. Do foreign. Total. 
869,289 — 1 n 1,026, 427 


Tons Eng. Do foreign. Total. 


3463355 — 113,064 — 359,419 
dbu balance — 67,008 


1,026,427 _— 
Balance of merchandize — — 


ſent out = a= L. 52,209 


Ships cleared outwards: 17 90-1-2 ships entered inwards. 


Tons Eng. Do foreign. Total. | Tons Eng. Do foreign. Total. 

1,329,979 — 163,778 — 1,493,757 4 1,2 50,741 — 284, 843 — 1,535,689 

afayourable balance — 2415932 || 2 EL 
| — Balance of merchandizce — . 

1,5353689 ſent out, excluſive of 

— cn | bullion — — 4. 3,655,397 


Ou N 


Qz . From 


— 


( 
From the foregoing fas, men will probably 


draw their inferences with regard to our debility, 
and decline, or to our healthfulneſs, and advance. 
ment, according to their uſual modes of thinking, 


to their accuſtomed gloomineſs, or hilarity, of 


mind, or to the effuſions of the company, which 
they commonly keep. One party, taking it for 


granted amid their anxieties, that the national 


commerce, domeſtic and foreign, is in the af: 


ſtage of a conſumption, may poſſibly attribute a 
ſuppoſed idleneſs and inattention to the exceſſive 


luxury, in kind the moſt pernicious, in extent 
the moſt extravagant, which deeply pervade 
every order: the other party, directed in their 
| Inquiries by an habitual chearfulneſs, may per- 


haps determine, from the buſy occupations, which 


they ſee in the ſhop and the field, as to our activity 


and attention, the natural forerunners of proſpe- 
rity and acquiſition, thinking that tliey perceive, 
in the heavy-loaded ſhips, :as . they arrive, he 
materials of a manufacture, extenſive and encreaſ. 
ing. If any one wiſh for the- aid of experience, 
in firing his judgment, he need. only examine the 
affairs of the American States, and of Ireland, 
during the effluxion of the laſt hundred years. 


A great balance of trade ſtood conſtantly againſt 


both theſe countries; yet, 'both have more than 


trebled the numbers of their people, the amount 
of their productive labour, the value of their ex- 


ported merchandize, and the extent of their real 
wealth. 9 


F rom 


( 229 ) 
From the balance of trade, which, as an in- 
tereſting fabje&t, ſeemed to merit ample diſcuſ- 
fion, it is proper to advert to the column of cuſ- 
toms in the chronological table; becauſe we may 
derive a ſupplemental proof of the ſucceſſive in- 
creaſe of our trade, of our commercial knowledge, 
and of our real opulence. Theſe duties had their 
commencement from the act of tonnage and 
poundage, at the Reſtoration, when the whole 
cuſtoms did not amount to /. 400,000. This 
law, which impoſed 5 per cent. of the value on 
goods exported, as well as on goods imported, 
domeſtic manufactures, as well as on foreign mer= 
chandizes ; which laid particular taxes on our own 
cooollens, and double taxes on all goods when ſent 
out by aliens; was ſurely framed by. no very judici- 
ous plan, though two and a half per cent. of the va- 
lue were allowed to be drawn back on goods, which, 
having been imported, ſhould be ſent out in a twelve- 
month. The publications of Mun, of Fortrey, and 
of Child, ſoon after the Reſtoration, diffuſed more f 
univerſal acquaintance with commercial legiſlation. 
The alien duties on the export of native commod1- 1 
ties and domeſtic manufactures were judiciouſſy 1 
repealed, in 1673. The taxes on the exportation . 
of woollens, of corn, meal, and bread, were hap- Kt 
pily removed in 1700. Yet, it was not till 1722 1 
that, on a ſyſtematic conſideration of the burdens, 
which obſtructed trade, all duties on the export of 
Britiſh manufactures were withdrawn, except on a | 
few articles, which, being regarded as materials, _ 
Q 3 ee W 
| | | 0 | 
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„„ 
were ſtill to be ſent out with diſcouragethents, 
Theſe meliorations were doubtleſs conſiderable 
incentives to exportation, by ſending the goods fo 
much cheaper to market. But the imports were 
diſcouraged then, and have been ſucceſſively bur- 
dened with new ſubſidies, and additional duties, till 
the nett revenue of cuſtoms, after various improve- 
ments, ſwelled to . 40274230, in 1792.* 

The column of coinage was introduced, in the 
laſt place, as its proper ſtation, becauſe the in. 
creaſe of coins, by means of the operations of the 


mint, ariſe generally from the profits of commerce, 


at leaſt from the demand of traders : and of con- 


ſequence, the quantity of circulating money mult 


in every country be in proportion nearly to the 
extent of buſineſs, or frequency of transfers. The 

fears of men, with regard to a wrong balance of 
trade, have not been at any time greater than the 
continual dread of a total deprivation of our coins. 
And both have produced a numerous claſs of 
writers, who have publiſhed their theories, not 


* Whzn the eye is thrown over wr tht column of Cuſtoms, in the Chronological 
Table, eſpecially fince the year 1785, it immediately perceives inequalities, in 
the produce of particular years, waich were owing to particular cauſes. Suſ- 
pended duties, which were due from the Eaſt-India Company, in the years 
1732, and 1783, were paid in 1785, and in 1786. The regulations of Wint, 
which took place on the 5th of July 1786, and on tobacco, the 1oth of October 

1789, made great changes in the cuſtoms. And, by the Conſolidation- 


Act, which commenced i in 1787, a conſiderable advantage was gained for the 
| revenue of cuſtoms, as well as for the promotion of trade, by the beneficial 


arrangement of the duties. The increaſe of the cuſtoms is, in other reſpects, 


to be attributed to the augmentation of commerce, aud to the en of 
imuggling. 
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ſo much, pe rhaps, to enlighten che world, as ta 


give vent to their lamentations. 
While the rents of the land were paid i in its pro- 
duct; while the freemen contributed perſonal ſer- 


vice inſtead of a ſpecified tax; and while the arts 


had not yet been divided into their claſſes, there 


would be little uſe for the convenient meaſure -of | 


coins. The converſion of almoſt every ſervice 


and duty into a payment of money marks a con- 


ſiderable change in our domeſtic affairs. And in 


proportion as refinement gained ground of rude- 
neſs, as induſtry prevailed over idleneſs, as manu- 


facture found its way into the nation, and as com- 
merce extended its operations and its influence, 
coins muſt have become more numerous, in the 
ſubſequent ages, becauſe they were more neceſſary. 


From the happy acceſſion of Elizabeth, we may 


trace with ſufficient certainty the progreſs and ex- 
tent of pur public coinage, 
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betl's Survey. © Ibid, © Ibid. , f Tower Records. 
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Eoined by Queen Elizabeth, tacluding he debaſed filver of the three preceding 


reigns, — — in gold — FC. 1,200,000 
in ſilver — 4,632,932 | 


Py King James — = in gold — J. 800,000 


in Ry, — 1,7c0,0c0 
| | 5 —ͤ— 2,500,000 

By Charles J. — in gold. — L. 72 ] 
| : in filver — 8, 776, 544 ; 
| | | I» — 210,499, 544 
By the Parliament and Cromwell — in flees; a 1000000 


Total evined, 88 a century, 
from 1558, to 1659% Ein gold — +. 3,72.3,0CO 
\ | in fiiver — 16, 109,476 
—— 4. 19,832,456 


Coined L, Charles II. — — L. 7,524,105 
by James II. — — 2,7375637 
: | EO | 5 b. 10568774 
by William III. (including the re-coinage)— — o, aer 
by Anne — — — d 2,691,626 
by George J. — _ | — 8, 725,021 
by George II. from — in gold — J. 11,662, 216 8 
to 17 C0 in filver — 304, 360 


Total coined during a e from 1659 to 1760 — — . 44, 157, 828 


Coined by George III. S before the ? in gold — 7. 30,4 57, 80 5 


1ſt January 1785 — in ſilver — 77126 


Coined from the iſt January 1785, in gold — F. 20, 5 52, 456 


to the 25th March 1793 in ilver — 559975 


— DT ane 


Total in the preſent reign — C. 51,073,364 


— 8 


It did not, however, eſcape the penetration of 
Davenant, or perhaps the ſagacity of preceding 
writers, —“ that all this money was not co-exifting 


2 And. Cam. vol. ii. p. 105. b Ralph. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 1058. c Camp- 
& Mint account. 


at 


C. 55832,9 30 | 


L 30, 464,931 
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at any one time. And he therefore endeavoured, 
with his uſual induſtry, to aſcertain the probable 
amount of our circulation, or the number of our 
coins, during every period, to which either his con- 
jelkure, or his calculation, could reach. 


In 1600, he ates®, that there probably exiſted, 
| in gold . 1,500,000 
in ſilver 2,500,c00 
„ e C. 4, ooo, ooo: 
abi h were the tools, ſaid he, gue bad to 
ꝛocrł with, when we firſ} began te make a 
figure in the commercial world. 
Ta 1660, there were only, in all likelihood, co-ex- | 
iſting, of every preceding coinage — . 14,000,000, 
Sir William Petty , who lived nearer 
the time, and had'better information, aſ- 
ſerts, that the re-coinage at the happy | 
Reſtoration amounted to J. 5,600,000 3 ; | | 4 
hereby it is probable (ſome allowance _ | 
being given fyr hoarded money) that the 
whole caſh of England was then about — . 6,000,000 ; 5 
which he conceived was ſufficient to drive 
the trade of England.” 
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And, from the progreſs of our commerce, from 

1600 to 1650, and from the extent of our mer- 
cantile tranſactions, we may decide, which of the 
calculators was moſt accurate in his ſtatement, 

and moſt ſatisfactory in his inference. Sir Joſiah 
Child, indeed, remarked, in 1665}, © that all forts 

of men complain much of the ſcarcity of money ; yet, N 
that men did complain as much of a ſcarcity of | 1 
money ever ſince I knew the world: for, hat this # 
humour of complaining proceeds from the frailty of our | 
natures, it being natural for mankind to complain | 
of the preſent, and to commend the times paſt.” 


* Whit. edit. vol. i. p. 354. + Pol. Arith. p. 278. 
1 And. Com. vol. Ii. p. 142. | 
That 
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which, he inſiſted, was altogether neceſſary for 
carrying on our foreign and domeſtic traffic, But, 
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234) 
That experienced merchant attributed * zhe preſ- 
Ving neceſſity for money, ſo viſible throughout the king- 
dom, to the trade of bankering, which obſtruct 
circulation, and advances uſury. And, from 
Child's State of the Nation, during ſeveral years, 
ſubſequent to the Reſtoration, we may infer, that 
Petty was nearer the truth in his repreſentation than 
Davenant. | 

If the amount of our traffic, foreign and domeſ- 
tic, had doubled in the active period, between the 
Reſtoration and rhe Revolution, we ought to con- 
clude, that the quantity of circulating coin ought to 
have been in the proportion of ſix to twelve; con- 
ſequently, 


If there had been in 1660 — L. 6, ooo, ooo, 
There ought to have been in 1688 - 12,000,000: 
Yet, after a variety of conjectures and 

calculations, Davenant ſtates “ it at 18,500,000; 


——. 


the reſult of thoſe conjectures, and of thoſe calcu- 
lations, derives little ſupport, and leſs authenticity, 
from the facts before-mentioned ; which ſhewed, 
that a country, which for ſo many years paid con- 
fiderable balances to the world, could nor abound 
in coins. And there was a circumſtance of {ſtill 
greater weight, that ſeems to have been little at- 


tended to by hiſtorians, or by theoriſts: a riſe in 
the intereſt of money evinces a ſcarcity of ſpecie ; 


at Jeaſt it demonſtrates, that the ſupply i is not ſuf- 


* Whit, edit. vol. i. p- 367. 


ficient 
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ficient for every demand. The natural intereſt of 
money was eight per cent. from 1624 to 1645; 
and it from this year gradually fell to ſix per cent. 
before the Reſtoration; ſo that the Parliament 
were enabled, in 1650, to fix by ordinance the 
legal intereſt at ſix per cent.“; which was confirm- 
ed by ſtatute ar the Reſtoration J. But, the natural 
intereſt of money gradually roſe again, from ſix per 
cent. in 1660, to ſeven pounds fix ſhillings and 
ſix pence in 1690; and from this year to ſeven 
pounds ten ſhillings per cent. before the peace of 
Ryſwick. From 1697, the natural intereſt of 
money gradually ſunk, before the year 1706, to 
ſix per cent. ; and continuing to fall, the Parlia- 
ment were thereby induced [1713] to fix by ſta- 
rute the legal intereſt at five per cent. Net; 


1 1711, Davenant ſtates, hat there night 3 be 
of gold and ſilver coin in being,” to the 


amount of — L. 12, 00, o 


In 1688 , he had already found — 18,500,000 


U 
— 


. 


Decreaſe in three-and-twenty years J. 6, 5c, oo 


—— 


Vet, it is highly probable, that the value of the 


circulating coins might amount to L. 12,000,000 
in 1711. The eraduel adyance of our domeſtic 
induſtry. and foreign traffic, the reform of the ſil- 
ver, the conſequent augmentation of taxes and 
circulation, the greater credit, both public and pri- 
vate, the finking of the zatural intereſt of money; 


® Ang. Com. vol. ii. p. 85. + 12 Ch. II. c. 13. 
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all demonſtrate the impoſſibility of any diminu- 
tion of our coins, during the period from the Re- 
volution to the year 1711. Anderſon *, having 


given his ſuffrage to Davenant's ſtatement of 


1711, ſays, © that we may reaſonably conclude, as 
our trade is conſiderably increaſed in fifty-oye 
years, che gold and filver actually exiſting in Bri- 
tain | 1762] cannot be leſs than /. 16,000,000 :* 
And we may fairly infer, from the 
reaſonings of Anderſon, that the gold 
and ſilver coins actually exiſting now 


[1786] amount to about — C. 20, ooo, oco. 


— 


— 


We have ſeeh, during the preſent reign, an ex- 
traordinary augmentation of our manufactures and 
our trade, a quicker transfer of property, a vaſt 
credit, a productive revenue, an unexampled de- 
mand at the mint for its coins; which all evince 
a greater uſe for money, and conſequently a pro- 
portional ſupphy. And ſpeculation has been ac- 
tually confirmed by facts and experience. When, 
by an admirable operation, a ſalutary reform was 
made of the gold coin, there appeared, in conſe- 
quence of the proclamations for that purpoſe, a 


much greater quantity of circulating ſpecie, than 


ſpeculiſts had ſuppoſed, in oppoſition to experience. 


„Commerce, vol. ii. p. 105. 


The 


X #7 


The three proclamations —of 177 3—of 177 4— 
and 1776, brought in, of defective gold coin, 
the value, 1n tale, „ 8565.53 lo 8 

There morever appeared 
of guineas purchaſed by 
the bank, and of light 
gold, which fell, as a loſs 
un the -habders of it, . 
the amount f — — 2,380,643 — — 


„* — 
—_— 
— 


© 17,944,236 10 8 
There 8 conſequent- 


ly, in the circle, heavy 
guineas of the former, and 
preſent, reign, light gui- 
neas, which were not 


brought in, and filver . 2, 05 5,763 9 4 


L. 20,000, O00 — — 


If from the amount of the c coinage 


of the preſent reign — L. 51,07 1 25 
the ſum of light gold re- 3 be 


| deducted, — _ 15.5639 94 


———K—»Oʒ — — — 


we ſhall ſee, in the reſult, the ſum, 
which the increaſing demand of 
the preſent reign required at the 
mint, excluſive of the re- coinage 4. 3 50g, 768. 


— 
2 


_ —_— me 


1 Mr. Eden's Letters, p. 215. 
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[t is not eaſy to diſcover, becauſe data cannot 
be readily found, what proportion of the coins; 
which conſtituted, in tale, this vaſt balance, was af- 


terwards melted or exported. If one-fourth only 
continued in the circle of commerce, this circum- 


ſtance alone, when compared with the quantity of 
money which, in 1776, was actually found in cir- 
culation, would demonſtrate the exiſtence of a 
greater number of coins, and conſequently a greater 


amount, in tale, than has been thus evinced. One 


truth is however clear, „ that every community, 
which has an equivalent io give, may always pro- 
cure as many of the precious metals, wherever they 
may exiſt, as it wants; in the ſame manner as the 


individual, who has labour, or any other property, 
to offer in exchange, may at all times fill his cof- 
fers with medals, or with coins. Hence, we may 


conclude with Mr. Hume, and with ſubſequent 


writers on political ceconomy, who were equal in 


judgment to him, that while we preſerve our peo- 
ple, our ſkill, and our induſtry, we may allow the 


ſpecie to find its own way in the world, without any 


other protection, than what is due to the juſtneſs of 
our ſtandard, in fineneſs and weight, or any other 
care, than to give continual notice to the credulous, 


to beware of the tricks of the clipper, the ſweater, 
and the coiner. 


ROTH EX LENS Og mens 


{ 2390 
IN this manner, have I reviewed the Chronologica} 
Table, with regard to our Shipping, our Exports, the 


Balance of our Trade, the Revenue of Cuſtoms, and 


the ſucceſſive operations of the Mint. The Chrauo- 
logical Table gives a bird's-eye view of our whole 


commercial concerns, from the Reſtoration, to the 
preſent year, a long and buſy period, of domeſtic 


diſpute, and foreign war. And, the Chronological 


Table exhibits a retroſpective mirror of our traffic 
and revenue, which reflects a very flattering proſpect 


ol our future proſperity, with regard to bot. 
So . proſperous have our affairs been, from the 


concluſion of the late peace, to the commence- 


ment of the preſent war, that curioſity 1 1s naturally 
deſirous to trace up the cauſe to its true ſource. 
In order to gratify this deſire, I propoſe to rum 
over, rather than develope, the principal meaſures, 
which have chiefly contributed to raiſe this nation, 

from a condition of great deſpondency, at the firſt 
epoch, to a ſtate of unrivalled proſperouſneſs, at 
the laſt. And, I ſhall arrange thoſe meaſures, 
Iſt, as they tended to promote the private revenue 
of the people; and, 2dly, as they were Nn to 
enlarge the public revenue of the nation. 

The affairs of the Eaſt India company, which, 

like the affairs of the nation, were no doubt grea tly 
deranged, at the re-eſtabliſhment of peace, in 178 3, 


divided our parties, in reſpect to the mode of re- 
ſtoring them. 


Our diviſions, on this head, were ſoon ſettled | by 
ſeveral acts of parliament “, for regulating rather 


* 24 G. 5 ch. 34.—26 G. 3. ch. 62. 
Ew, | than 
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than ſuppreſſing the company, for controvling its 
government rather than deſtroying its powers. If 
to theſe laws, we add the Commutation Acts, 
which gave the company great facility, in the ſale 
of its tea, and the fair trader ſtill greater advan- 
tages over the ſraugeler, we ſhall have a view ſuf- 
ficiently diſtinct of thoſe. meaſures, which we ſhall 
immediately find produced the happieſt effects. 
The credit of the company roſe, in proportion as 
the directors were enabled to fulfil their engage- 
ments. They divided 8 per cent. to their proprie- 
tors; they paid their debts to the public, even 
ſooner, than the moſt ſanguine had expected: and, 
before Septeraber 1786, they were able to reduce 
the intereſt on their bond-debts, at home, from 

5 per cent. to 4, with an avowal, that the creditors, 
who did not chooſe to accept of the reduced in- 
tereſt, ſhould be paid their principal f. The value 
of Britiſh goods, which were yearly ſent to China, 
was, in the year 1792, . 626,000, though in 
1783, and $4, the amount had only been 
L. 129,000. The ſhipping, which yearly failed 
to China, according to a ſix years average, ending 
with 1792, carried 17,981 tons, though in. the {ix 
years ending with 1783, the annual tonnage of the 


>» 


*24 G, 3. ch. 38. 
+ The India ſtock was, | 
in December 1783, at 120. 
in December 1784, at 127. 
in December 1785, at 155. 
in December 1786, at 166. 
in December 1792, at 191. 


China 
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China ſhips was. only 6,05 59. And there was an 
- yearly increaſe, upon the fair i importation of teas, of 
12,583,459 Pounds.“ —The whole quantity of 
ſipping employed in the India trade, according to 
a ſix years averages ending with 1776, 


| — 28 12,07 1 tons. 
D ending wich 1792, . 26,033 


The whole value of Briciſh manufactures export- 
ed to India, according to a fix years average, end- 
ing with 1 774, 


Was, - 8 ee: + 907,240 
D* ending with 1792, - 1,921,955 


Such was the beneficial reſult of the ſeveral - mea- 

| ſures, for regulating the India Company, with re- 
gard to our ſhipping and manufactures, to the 
gains of individuals, and to the revenue of the 
nation! 

All theſe were equally promot ec! by the various 
laws, which were paſſed for encouraging our nau- 
tical intereſts. The home fiſheries were promoted: 
The Greenland fiſhery was encouraged, The 
Newfoundland fiſhery was regulated. The South= 
whale fiſhery was, in a great meaſure; created 
And all theſe, owing to the enterprize of our tra- 


* The annual importation, according to a twelve years average, ending 


Wich 1784, was - - — 5,605,074 
De, according to a ſix years average; ending with 1752 18,108, 533 
— — 


The annual augmentation 2 12, 503, 429 


4 N 
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ders, and the encouragement of the legiſlature, “ 
were carried to ſuch an extent, that they may be 
ſaid to have ſomewhat ſunk under their own great- 
neſs, as muſt ever happen, when the ultimate de- 
mand for the products 1s not equal to the imme- 
diate ſupply. The nautical intereſts of the country 
were fo much conſidered, and ſo effectually pro- 
tected, by the act for the increaſe of ſhipping, that 
this ſtatute will be for ever regarded, with thankful 
recollection, as the great charter of our navigation, 
3 which created the and regiſter of our naval 
3 proſperity. 
1 Additional employment was given to our ſhips, 
and our ſeamen, by means of our treaties with fo- 
f reign nations. The commercial agreement with 
1 France, i in 1786, opened a wide field for the ad- 
ventures of our traders, Our conventions with 
Spain, by giving more certainty to our commercial 
enterprizes, in the other hemiſphere, gave addi- 
tional employments to our induſtrious claſſes at 
home. Our treaiies with Pruſſia, and with Hol- 
land, had their facilities, which gave energy to our 
traffic. T And, the renewment of our commercial 
treaty with Ruſſia has given ſtability to our com- 
merce, in that n winch before was rather 
uncertain. 
Mean time our ſeveral manufactories were great- 
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* B 24 Geo. III. k. 4¹ 453 50, 21; 3 27 Geo. III. eh. 10; 28 Geo. UI. 
ch. 20. 


\ + 2b Geo. III. ch. 68, and 26 Geo, III. ch. 86; and 27 Oeœo. III. ch. 19. 


; 1 See the rzeaties, which are mentioned above, in the Cullection of Treaties, 
that was publiſted by gtockdale in 1790. 
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Iy promoted by the ſeveral laws, which were made 
year after year for their encouragement. * 


| giving energy and effect to her operations. The 
forfeited eſtates were reſtored. F The crown lands 


public. The growth of hemp and flax were fur- 
ther encouraged. And, the corn laws, which lay 
ina ſtate of confuſion through many ſtatutes, were 
reduced into a ſyſtem, which had for its end, the 
intereſts, properly underſtood, both of the grower, 
and confumer. Had theſe laws produced no 
other benefit to the country, than eſtabliſhing an 
effectual mode, for aſcertaining the average price 


ful regulations. 
During the ten ſeſſions, widch ended with that 


gence, enacted no fewer than one thouſand, nine 


hundred, and thirty-four di itinf ſtatutes, for promot- 


ing, in various ways, the true intereſt of the people. 


Of theſe, there were 625 private and 1309 public 


acts; there were twenty-nine for improving ma- 
nufactures; one hundred and. fourteen for com- 
mercial purpoſes: and above all, there were ſixty- ſix 
for 1 improving and ſtrengthening the conſtitution, 


In the ten years, ending with. 1793, there were twenty-nine ſtatutes paſſed, 


for the encouragement of ſeveral manufactures, excluſive of one hundred 
and fourteen acts for the entcouragement of commerce. 

+ 24 Geo. III. ch. 89. 

J By 26 Geo. III. cb. 43. 

$ 31 — ch. 30. 32 Geo. UI. ch. 55. 
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Agriculture was, at the ſame time, incited by 
the various meaſures, which were adopted, for 


were made more uſeful to the individual, and the 


of corn, they had merited the praiſe of moſt uſe- 


of 1793, the Parliament, with unexampled dili- 
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In addition to all thoſe laws, for promoting the 


private revenue of the people, there paſſed in the 
eleven years, ending with 1793, upwards of a Thov- 


Sand Acts of Parliament, for making local improve. 
and domeſtic meliorations. 
markable fact, here is a curious proof, in the fol. 


ments, 


lowing 


TABLE 5 ſhewing'the Number of Ads of Parliament, which pæſſed i 
Years, for making Roads and Bridges, &c. ; Canals and Harbours, &.; Inc, 


Of this re. 


Draining Bills, &c..; 5 Ong and other Parochial Improvements. 


in each of the fol 
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amphibious nature. 


_ ö | by 
| 783 1 M 
Roads, Bridges, &c. 119 25 | 31 
Canals, Harbours, &c. | +4 
| | | | 88 

Incloſures, Draining, Kc. 20 { 16 | 22 

: . 

Paving and other Pa- 7 | 
rochial Improvements f 13 | F þ 
Total! 6252 80 


40 30 97 


25 19 | 36 
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There is moreover a claſs of ftarutes, which, as 
they at once promote the private revenue of the peo- 


ple, and the public revenue of the nation, are of an 
Of this kind were the acts, 


for regulating, and controuling, the India Company. 
We have ſcen what an augmentation of ſhipping 
they created; what an increaſe of Britiſh manufac- 
tures they ſent out; and in addition to theſe com- 
gaercial benefuts, how much they enabled che com- 


bf 
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1 to ſatisfy their debts to the public. of this 


mixed kind alſo was the commutation-a&, which, 


gave riſe to a great private commegce, while it 
brought a large contribution to the public revenue. 
Much of this merit has the conſolidation- act, 


and enriches the public 1 income, by its contribu- 
tions. f The various acts againſt ſmuggling, as far 
as they enlarge fair trade, and make the eſtabliſned 
taxes more productive, are entitled to equal praiſe. 
The wine act, || and the tobacco act, & are both en- 
titled to this commendation. The various improve- 


laud. We could have little trade, 
office, which, by means of trade, yields a vaſt reve- 
nue to the nation. As a proof of this, ſee the 
{ubjoined ſtatement of the grofs revenue of the poſt- 
office, in the following oy. ring onthe. 
5th of April, 1783 — L 4 
D? LT 0. = 452,404 
92 * 0 = = - ' $06,501 
8 5 — > —_— — — 


* 


— 


of thoſe gebts, there were aid! in 1705 Lo 401,1 18. 17. 13 and in 
1786, L. 522,400. 7. 6; amounting to . 923,519. 4 7. 


ei an additional quantity of tea, amounting to 12, 503, 459 lb. a year. The 


collateral conſequences were, as we have ſeen, a vaſt export of Britiſh manu» 


factures, and, a great employment of Britiſh ſhipping. 


1 Thoſe contributions, amounted, in 1792, to J. 75,4345 excluſive of the 
benefits, which that act did to trade, which are to be inferred from the, vaſt 


increaſe of the imports and exports. 


|| The increaſed quantity of wine imported, in „ of that act, 5 


was, 16,649 tons a year; which o_ an | increaſed and net. revenue of 
£+ 290, 143. 


While this act promoted the real intereſt of the fair 3 it r- 


mented the roblie revenve at leaſt C. 1 54, 000 a years 


2 . But, 


by deſtroying ſmuggling, and facilitating fair trade, 


which facilitates commerce, by its ſimplifications, 


ments in the poſt-office, fairly _ yet greater 
ithout the poſt- 


+ The immediate effect of this efficient meaſure, was the legal importation | 
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But, of all the meaſures, which have been juſt de. 
ſcribed, as of an amphibious nature, the ſinking. 
'fund, which began to work, in the three months, 
that ended on he 31ſt October 1786, has pro. 
duced the greateſt facility to individuals, and bene. 
fit to the public: To individuals, by Creating a n. 
pid circulation, and plenty of money, for the uſes of 
buſineſs, by raiſing at once the value of the produce 
of our land and labour, and the Price of the funds: 
To the public, by difincumbering the nation, be- 
fore the iſt of February 1793, of . 10,10, 400; 
when the Jlking: © fund 1tfelf had . increaſed tg 
L. 1,669,582, The ſinking-fund brings large con- 
tributions to the revenue of the nation, in as far a, 
it enables every claſs of people, by its facilities, to 
conſume abundantly exciſcable commodities, 
Such were the various means, which promoted the the 
revenue of the people, ſince 1783, either by dired 
encouragement, or by incidental help. Let us nov 
take a ſlight view of the revenue of the nation, 
during its depreſſion, | in 17843 of the meaſures, 
which were adopted tc for raiſing it; and of. the reſult 
during its exaltation, though the- retroſpect ſeldom 
rd the pleaſures of the proſpect. 
There was, at that epoch, a vaſt unfunded debt 
of nine-and-twenty millions, which preſſed down 
the value of the public funds, and even prevented 
the productiveneſs of the national income. 


If 
1 


=P he annual land and malt taxes about — 


ot the ordnance, 


which produced L. 938,000. 
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The yearly intereſt of the funded W on tlre 5th Jan. WO 8 
was — — — — — L. 2,000, 284 
The yearly intereſt of exchequer bills was — — 260,000 
'The annual charges on the aggregate fund, and the appropriated 
duties, were — — — . 15040, 00 
The uſual eſtabliſhments were about — — 4, Ooo, oo 
| The total to be provided for — _ &.1 3,300,234 


For the diſcharge of this great ſum, there was only 
the permanent income, on the 5th of Jan. 1784, 
L. 9,671,206 
2,560,000 


amounting to | _ — 


12,231,206 


The total of the annual deficiency in 1 784 — LJ. 1,069,078 


Such was nearly the ſtate of the national account of 


expenditure, and income, during the unpropitious 
period of 1784, wulle the 1 debt depreſſed 


the whole ſyſtem of our funds, and credit!“ 

The ſame means, which were, at that epoch, em- 
ployed to depreſs che nation, eventually promoted 
its ſalvation. So much was ſaid of the ruin of the 
country, that the country was almoſt pcrſus led, 
that it was indeed on the verge of ruin. Yet, 


when the nation was, by thoſe means, convinced, 
that efficient meaſures were neceſſary, the buiineſs, 


of ſaving i it, was more than half atchieved. . 
- The leading meaſure, for obtaining this. oreat 
end, was to fund; in the years 1784 ad 1785, the 


floating debts of the navy, of the victualling, and 
departments, to fo great an 


amount, as to require taxes, for paying the intereſt, 


* The chres per cent. conſols. which had riſen to 69, in March 1783, 
fell to 544, but roſe to 58, in 828 and fluctuated nearly at that rate til! 


R 4 


July 1785. 


that 


At the lame time, 
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that new taxes were impoſed, ſyſkematic meaſures 
were effectually purſued, for improving the collec. 
tion of the old, which is ever the beſt ceconomy. 
Some of the laws, for that ſalutary purpoſe, have 


been already noticed. The ſmuggling- act, the 


commutation- act, and other ſimilar laws, have been 
alſo mentioned, as wiſe meaſures, which at once 


promoted the private income of individuals, and tlie 


public revenue of the nation. And, the beneficial 


effects evince, that they were attended with the 


moſt ſalutary conſequences. 


The beſt proof of this may be found in the pub- 
lic accounts of the national income, and W 
ture, during the year 1786: 

The net payments into the exche- 

quer, in the twelvemonth, which 
ended on the 5th Jan. 1786, - L. 15, 397471 
fr he expenditure, in this period, was 14,478,181 


T he annual furplus of che income“ 4. 919,2 8 


6— — 


By thoſe meaſures, the atk: was now led. 
This alſo, was the epoch of the ſinking-fund, which 
carried ſalvation up to praſperity. There were 
other duties added to that ſurplus of income; ſo 
as to make that fund an efficient million a year. 
To this large fum were added ſuch annuities for 


years, and lives, as might expire, in the effluxion of 


time. And, to the whole was thrown i in ſome. ca- 


* See the report of the ſelect committee for examining the Senats of the 
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| public income and expenditure, 21ſt March 1786. 
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ſual ſums, for giving greater effect to its progreſſive 
operations. Such was the ſinking- fund, which was, 
at that epoch, invariably appropriated, for buying 
quarterly. ſuch of the public ſecurities, as ſhould ap- 
pear to be moſt depreciated, and thereby to offer 
the beſt bargain 2 commiſſioners, who were 
appointed to - buy them, on behalf of the public. | 
Before the firſt of November 1793, there had been 
received into / this fund, ſince its eſtabliſhment 
p © 9,424, 026.3. 2, which we re laid out by the com- 
in purchaſing various public ſecurities, 
amounting to J. 11,928,600.* This, then, was 
the amount of the national debt, which had been 
by thoſe means, paid off, before the firſt of No- 
vember 1793. The ſum, which was laid out for 
that purpoſe, during the preceding quarter, 
' amounted to . 552,085. 3. 7. And, if we 
were to form a judgment from this great ſum, 
- which was thus. applied, we might infer, that the 
ſinking- fund had, in no long peridd; doubled itſelf, 
by the productive operations of compound ins 
„„ b 


* It is curious to obſerve the operations of tne ſinking- ſund, duung thoſe 
times, when we enjoyed peace, and were threatened with hoſtilities, from the 
prices, which were paid by the commiſſioners for the 3 per cent. conſols. in 

every quarter. — The firſt quarter, ended on the 31it of October 1786, during 
| Which the conſols. were purchaſed at 77: The prices fluctuated, i in the fo: - 
bo lowing quarters, as Unger i= 


A 1788. 1789. | 1790. | 1791. 1792. } 1793» 
*. Price. Cr Pr. Qr. Pr. Or. Pr. Qxr. Pr. Q Pr. Or. Pr. 
2 ending 31 Januaiy 743[6 , 76 10. 734]14 + 73 [8 . 7902.888265 784 
— 1 30 April - 76 [7. 75111 74 5 . 7809 . 794123 . 96427 75 
4 31 July - 7438 742 12 . 764/16. 733/20 . 814024 . 90328 . 767 
25 + 994129 75 


5 — 31 October 755 9 ©7463 3037 . 79331 + 88 
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This ſinking· ſund not only raiſed the price of 


the public ſecurities, by creating a conſtant demand 
for them, but it promoted the induſtrious purſuits 


of the people, by keeping circulation full, and it 


thereby made the permanent income more pro- 
ductive, during every ſucceſſive year. Thus the 
permanent taxes, produced, in the twelvemonth, 
ending on the 5th of Jan. 1787 - L. 11,867,055 


5th of Jan, 1788 - 12,923,134 
1 5th of Jan. 1792 - 14,1 32,000 
5th of Jan. 1793 - 184295 


Such, >” Thy was. the revenue of the nation, during 


the depreſſion, in 1784; the principal meaſures, 


which were adopted for raiſing it; and ſuch was 
the amount of its exaltation hah Great-Britain 
was forced into another war, by the dire neceſſity 
of unprovoked hoſtilities. 


4 OASIS — 1 RR ' 
The judicious reader has already determined, 
that the nation was never more able to engage in 


vigorous war, than at the commencement of the 


preſent. We never had ſo many people, nor ſo 
many enlightened, and induſtrious, people, who 


were uſefully employed; and who, with augmented | 
_ capitals, obtained greater gains. We never ex- 


ported ſo great an amount of the products of our 


7 land and labour. We never had ſo many ſhipping, 


either 
* 


1 


| Ws Wi 
Aber for the uſes of traffic, or warfare. Of hee 5 
poſitions, the following details are adequate proofs: 0 
Av. of years. Ships cleared outwards. | Val. of Cargoes. . | 
In * Tons Eng. Tons Foreign. Potal. 3 il 
7955943 — 64,232 — $20,175 L. 15,613,003 10 

24 285 | | wal 

1785 he” | 14 

— 1,012,899 — 117,471 — 1,130,370 - 17,123,373 wa 
1 © 79 

91 1,320,979 — 163,778 — 1,493,757 — 22, 585,771 a 1 

22 — — — — . [9/7 

1 . . „ P : 1977 

From theſe details, it is ſufficiently apparent, os 
that we employ upwards of five hundred and thirty= {|} 


four thouſand tons of ſhipping, more than at the A 
' commencement of the American war, and export 4 
a greater value of cargoes to the vaſt amount of 
L. 6,972,768. Of our commercial proſperity, 
ve ſhall find ſupplemental. proofs, if we examine 
the revenue of the poſt-office. The groſs income 
of the poſts, amounted, in the year ending the 


5th of April, 1775, to- L. 345,321 
5th of April, 1785, to - - -, 463,75 
th of April, 1790, to 533,198 
th of April, 1791,to = - - 575,079 
5th of April, 1792, to - - - $84,432. 


607,26! 8 


——— 


5th of Spe; 1793, to- 


From this detail we perceive, how commerce, 
and revenue, may promote each other. It is 
equally true, that the navigation and nautical _ 
ſtrength of the country go hand and hand together: 

- | the mercantile ſhipping maintain our naval militia, 
during peace, and our naval militia protect the 

mercantile ſhipping, in war. The amount of both 

will appear, an the ſubjoined Taz; comprehend- 


ing 
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Ing the number of ſhips, with their tonnage, and n, 


within every part of the Britiſh dominions, in the 
following years. 
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1 50. 1791. 1792. . 
N — — — 
. Ships. Tons. | Men. || Ships. | Tons, | Men. b. Tons. — 
a0 | | TOs SALES wen eee | 

K wy | | —— 
England 10, 057,134,531 83,328 10, 423 168, 469 86,897 10,6331, 186,610 $7,569) 
4 Scotland | 2,007 152,584 1304 1}; 2,104 161486 1377 162,274 I 4394914 
& Ireland - \ 1,136] 68,483 6,758); 1,176] 69,233] 6,638 69,567] 6, 73 
Tze Colonies] 1,576 9,599 8,106 7,636] 96,545] 8299 103,316} 8, 389 
Jerſey - - 84] $2948) 590 $ij 6, 144] 649 6,851 728 
& Guernſey - | 934] 6, 525 48% 931 6,629] 492 1 
eee e 2-53] 2761 e e 374} 277] e 3s 
1 Total - $15,011 8823 8 15,047 . —— 16,079 1540145 118,280 


Such were the number of ſhipping, "nd Hilo, 
which belonged to the merchants, within the Britiſn 
dominions; 44 which may be all converted to the 
uſes of war, if the royal nayy were leſs equal 1 to its 
object. 


By examining the following details, we ſhall 
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; aequire ſufficient . information, with regard to the 
1 comparative ſtate of the oe Navy, in the follow- 
4. ing years: —It conſiſted, 
| > --..< Tons. 
4 In 1760, = — 30 
f In 1774, of e 276,046 | 
I In 2792, f 433,39 
| 2 The whole Royal Navy then conſiſted, of ; | 
. Ko Rates. Tons: 
7 | 1ft — 15,664 
21 — 2d — 41,125 : ; 
. 112 —— 34 — 176,062 
21 — 4th — 22,413 
103 — — th — 824, 115 
3 42k © hw a 23730 
192 Skoops, Nc. — 70, $30. 
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But, the greateſt fleet is of little avail, if-we had 


no money to put it in motion. We never had fo. 


great a permanent revenue as in 1792. We never 
had fo efficient a ſinking- und, to give energy to 


Private gains, and to the public income, as at pre- 


ſent. By the ſimplification, which has been lately 


introduced into the mode of ſtating the accounts, 
the amount of the national income and expenditure, 
in every year, becomes apparent to every eye, the 


moment the ſtatement is preſented to parliament. 


It equally contributes towards our national ſtrength, 
that an account of the produce, of each particular 
tax, is now laid before the parliament, in order to 


ſhow, which of them are productive, and which of 


them are- deficient. 'The appointment of com- 
miſſioners for controuling the army accounts will 
make all officers more careful both of their receipts, 


and diſburſements. The eſtabliſhing of a new board, 


for examining. the public accounts, will make alt 
perſons, who receive public money, more at- 


tentive, in the expenditure, and more punctual, in 


their ſettlements. And, the great example, 
which has been lately made, of a ſtrict inquiry, 
with regard to unaccounted millions,” and the 
ſubſequent repayment of many thouſands, w 
operate as one of the reſources of the ſtate, during 
the preſent hoſtilities; as rigid economy, in pri- 
vate life, is the moſt productive income. 
Great Britain is now engaged, in the ſixth great 
war, ſince the Revolution, in 1688. It was one of the 
principal objects of the foregoing Eſtimate to ſtate 


the _ os her trals from cach of thoſe wars. . | 
| ve 
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have ſeen the amount of loſs from each. And, we 
have beheld with wonder, and comfort, that our 
ſhipping, and commerce, have, at the return of each 
ſucceſſive peace, been invariably more extenſive, 
than during any preceding period. It has been 
obſerved alſo, that in proportion as the people of 
the Britiſh dominions become more enlightened, 
more induſtrious, and more opulent, they are 
more able to meet the misfortunes of buſineſs, and 
ro bear the loſſes of war. The experience of five 
long, and expenſive, wars, muſt ſatisfy every judg- 
ment, that there is no cauſe for deſpairing of the 
common wealth, while it exhibits every motive for 
"hope: The individual, who deſponds, indulges 
a paſſion, that is the moſt to be deplored, becauſe it 
is the moſt incurable. The nation, which, in any 
conjuncture, entertains doubts of her own abilities, 
is enfeebled aſſuredly by her own irreſolution, and 
is already enſlaved by her own tears. 
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AoE ULT UR E, promoted in 1381, 22. 

—— little underſtood before the time of Henry VIII. 25. 

— advantages to be e from the n of Its 
120. 


-_—_— progreſs of incloſures of waſtes and commons, from 
the time of Q. Anne, 127. 244. 


America, diſadvantages to Great Britain from the increaſe 


territory in, 123. 
—— falſe alarms from the war with, 146. 
— advantages to England from the independence of, 147. 


Authors, ſome always ready to perſuade us that the nation 1 
ruined, 99. 106. 118. and the Dedication. 


Balance of Trade, ſtate of opinions on, 215. 


220. 

— table of, with Africa and the Eaſt Indies, 221. L 

— table of, with America and the Weſt Indies, 221. 

Bank of Amſterdam, account of, 121. | | 

Bank of England, eſtabliſhed in 1694, 69. 

Banking Houſes, the origin of, 41. 

Britain, Great, See England. 

Zolingbrolte, Lord, and others, wrote on the diſtreſſed ſtate of 
the nation 1750, when it was moſt proſperous, 106. 


Bion, Count de, ſuppoſed man urged to procreation by i in- 
Ainet 1. 


table of, with the different nations of _— in 177 Is 


E „ x. 


Ebarles II. King, turnpikes eſtabliſhed i in kis reign, 31. 


—— encouragement given to manufactor ies, commerce, and 
huſbandry, in his reign, by turppikes and inland naviga- 
tion, 41.; and in the preſent, p. 244. f 

Clarendon, Lord, gives a pleaſing account of the commerce of 
England in the reign of Charles I. 40. 

Comm. See Money. 

Commerce, not encouraged by monopoly, prohibitions on 
preventing the exportation of corn, 33. 

—— the conſtant increaſing ſtate of, from 1580, 39. 
| . cauſes of the loſs of trade i in the war of the Revolution, 


9. 


— ſtate of ſhips dlexred at the port of London in various 
years, from 1688 to 1784, 60. 


—— encouragements given to it ſince the Revolution, 68. 


— encreaſed to double from the peace of Ryſwick to the 
acceſſion of Queen Anne, 72. 


—— flouriſhing ſtate of, at the death of — Anne, 80. 


— falſely repreſented by Wood at the acceſſion of George k 
81. 


—— ſtate of, in the reign of George I. 93. 
—— value of the exports 1738, 101. 


— chronological table of the commerce of Gre Britaia 
om the Reſtoration to 1793, 207. | 

— general progreſs of, after a war, 214. 

Compton, Sir Spencer, anecdote of him, 98. 

Cara, the bounty on exportation, given in the firſt parhament 

after the Revolution, 67. 

| 3 annual * from 1744 to 1748, 75 3.689 quarters, 

104. 

Cr/tans, arguments from them, of che proſperity of the coun» 

try, 228. 


Doom/day Book ſhews the ſcanty population of England, 4. 


Petch, their anaxighbourly interference in the America 
War, 152. | | 


| Edward III. 8 3 tate of labourers in his 
reig Ns 7% 


es | EG 


5 — ill effects of the Conqueſt on the population, 4+ 
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Edward III. King, produce of a poll. tax in the 51ſt year of 
his reign, 11 


— in 1360, collected 100, 000 men to invade France, 16, 


—— invited foreigners to inftru his ſubjects in the uſeful 
arts, 19, . 

— in 1337 no wool to be exported, 19. 

Edward IV. King, his laws ſhew a mercantile fyſtem, 22. 


Zaward VI. King, brought .over many thouſand manufac- 
4 turers, 29. | 


— act reſpecting vagabonds, 29. 

Elizabeth, Ween, her act reſpecting labourers ad their wages . 
32. 

—— a few fury laws made in her reign, I 

England, ſettled probably 1000 years before Chriſt, 2. 


— found by Cæſar to contain a great multitude of Ne 
who ſubſiſted by feeding of flocks, 2. 


— the Britons ſoon taught manufactures and commerce, 3. 


— Romans continued from 55 8 before Chriſt, till 
446 after, 3. | 


—— from this time in war for co years, 3. | 
— at the Conqueſt divided into five claſſes, 3. 


a ppoſed by Juſtice Hale and Gregory King to contain 


two million of inhabitants at the Conqueſt, 4. 


— a ſcene of inſurrections and r 2 to the time 
of the Great Charter, 4. 


— the plague of 1349 ſaid to have taken off half its in- 
haabitants, 10. 


' — number of inhabitants in 1377, 2,092,078, 13. 

—— the tax paid by moſt of the e towns in England 
in %% . 

—— Edward III. raiſed 100,000 men to invade Y rance, 16, 

—— attention to the trade, navigation, and CHILE, from, 
1381, 22. 

— the trade, in the reign of Richard III. 1 on chiefly 

buy Italians, 23. * 


— the number of fighting men in 1575, 1 1725 1 33. 


— in 1583, 17 2,000—the number of inhapitants, 
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England, communicants and recuſants in 1603, 2,065,498, 35. 
navy in 1581, 72,450 tons, and 14,295 men, 36. 
— 21,797 ſeamen regiſtered in London in 1732, 36. 
—— the conſtant increaſing ſtate of commerce from 1580, 39. 


 —— L.95,512,095, raiſed by taxes, confiſcations, and con- 


tributions, during the great rebellion, 40. | 
Conformiſts, Non- nn. and Papiſts, in 1689, 
2,599,726, 43+ 
houſes in England and Wales! in 1665. 1,230,000—in 
1690, 1, 300, ooo, 44. 8 


— number of inhabitants, according to Gregory King, 


5,500,000, 48. | 
—— 7,000,c00 of inhabitants at the Revolution, 50. 
—— the quick raiſing of armies no proof of population, 5 1. 


—— the number of fighting men at the Revetation, 
1,303,000, 53. 


—— income of the nation, £.45,500,000, 54. 
—— yearly expence of the people, C. 41, 700, ooo, 54. 
— value of the kingdom, £.650,000,000, 54. 


—— Circulating money, according toDavenant,L.18,500,000; 
according to King, £.11,500,000, 54. 


— annual income of James II. £.2,061,856. 75. 92d. . 


— income of the exchequer in 1691, L. 4, 249,757, 55. 

ſupplies during the war, C. 5, 105, 505, 55. 

— dittreſſes during the Revolution war, 57. 

— in the reign of Queen Anne contained 2,025,000 
fighting, men, 73. 

—— taxegin 1701, £.3, 769,375, 7h. 

— paid nto the exchequer, in 1703, L. 5, 561,944, 75. 

— in 170, 8, 9, 10, each year, J. 5, 272, 578, 75. 

— revenue in 1726, L. 7, 224, 175, 89. 

proved to be in a thriving condition in 1729, , 98. 


—— falſely repreſented by Lord Lyttelton, Pope, and Sir 
M. Decker, in 1738, to have been in a diſtreſſed ſtate, 99. 

—— ſurplus' of taxes paid into the ſinking fund in 1738, 
1.1, 231, 127, 101 

— in 1750, e IN} by Lord Bolingbroke, and others, 
to be in a diſtreſſed ſtate, when the * was the caſe, 
106. | 


England, 


5 E 


Eiglaud, . from the increaſed territory in Ame- 
rica and the Weſt Indies, 123. 


| —— retained too much territory by the peace of 1762, 12 225 
— ſtill continues to proſper, 125. 
— advantages from the encouragement of agriculture, 127. 


Ry” — from improving the roads, and making na- 
vigable canals, 129. ; 


—— improvements in our harbours and great towns, 129. 
— encouragement given to manufactures, 130. 

— uſeful regulation of our ſhipping, 132. 

— ſalutary effects of reforming the coin, 132. 


— falſely repreſented as on the decline after the peace of 
1763; the real ſtate at that time, 134. 


—— ſurplus produce of land and labour exported, on an 
average, in 1772, 3, 4, L. 15, 613, oog, 137. 

at the colonial revolt, ſuppoted to contain 2,350,008 
fighting men, 138. 

—— falſe alarms on account of the American war, 146. 

—— ſtate of the commerce with America in 1771, 2, 3s 
and 1784, 147. | 

—— ſuffered no loſs from the independence of America, 

-- 46s 

— derives many benefits from the Oy of Ame- 
rica, 152. 

—— chronological table of the commerce of, from the Reſto- 
ration to 1785, 207. 


eſtimate of the trade of, in 1694, 5, 6, according to 
Sir Philip Meadows? calculation, compared with the ledger 
of the Inſpector General, 211. 


Exchequer, income of, in 1691, £.4,249,757, 55 
—— compared to the human heart, 170. 
revenue of, in 1783, 1784, and 1785, 170, 


Fiſheries, encouraged in 1381, 22. 
Food, keeps population full, 1. 


France, the 1mpolitic conduct of, in aſſiſting the Americans, 
151, 
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Gardeninz, little underſtood before the time of Henry VIII. | 
25. | 1 5 

George II. King, his reign tended to population, 97. 

—— ſum total of ſurplus granted in his reign, C. 18 3-976, 624, 

112. 


Greenland Fiſhery, ſtate of, in os * W with 1782 5. 
150. 


Hales, Lord Chief Fuftice, e man urged to procreation 
by inſtinct, 1. 


—— ſuppoſed England to contain two million of inhabi- 


tants at the Conqueſt, 4. 
Hearth-Tax of 1696, account of, 174. 
Gregory King's calculation of, with obſervations, 175. 


Henry V.. King, the want of inhabitants in his reign, occa- 
ſioned by the wars and by the plague, 17. 


| Henry VII. King, drew over woollen manufacturers from the 


Netherlands, 24. 


Henry VIII. King, agriculture and gardening much improved 


in his reign, 25. 
—— intereſt of money at 10 per cent. 26. 


Highwnys, the firſt act for their * in the time of Queen 
Mary, 30. 


— turnpikes eſtabliſhed in the reign of Charles II. 31. 
— advantages of turnpike roads to population, 110. 
— the progreſs of, 128. | 


— greatly 3 ſince the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
128. 


Houſes in England, the number returned to the tax- office at 
different periods, from 1750 to 1781, 189. 


— number of houſes chargeable in 1756 and 1781, 190. 


—— the number of houſes charged to taxes in each county, 
in England and Wales, in 1690, 1708, 1750, and 18 8 


1 


James J. thi, his reign auſpicious to. proſperity and popu- 
louſneſs, 36. 


— falurary laws Paſſed 3 in his reign, 37. 


| Fames 
5 | | 
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Fames IL. King, his 5 income, . 2,051,856, 75. 917%. 


35 71. | 
Incloſures, proclamations againſt, as a decay of mann 
26. 


— progreſs of, from the time of Q. Anne, 127. 

Inſtinés, the cauſe of procreation „% 

Intereff of Money, 10 per cent. in time of Hem: VIII. ak 
—— in 1623, reduced from 10 to 8 per cent. 39. 

— in 1651, reduced to 6 per cent. 41. 

—— of the national debt, reduced to 4 per cent, in IRE 97. 


— in 1750, to 34 for ſeven years, after hat to 3 per 
cent. 105. 


Juages, advantages from thaie increaſe of ſalaries, 126. 


King, Gregory, ſuppoſed England to contain two million of 
inhabitants at the conqueſt, 4. 


— extracts from his calculations on N 46. 


Labourers, Statute of, temp. E. III. account of i it, 7. 
— other regulations in the ſame reign, 8 | 


—— the ſtatutes being confirmed by Rich. II. . cauſe the re. 
bellion of Tyler and Straw, . 


— reviſed in the reign of Eliz. 32. 


Linen Manufactory, the quantity ſtamped for fale i in Scotland, 
in the years 1771, 4 4s 4. 168. 


— ſcate of, in Scotland, in 1728 and 1775, 2 200. 

— of Scotland, in 1772, 3» +» compared with 1782, 3, 4s 
205. 

Liverpool, ENTER Auguſt 26, 1778, and April 17, 1779, 


fitted out 120 privateers, of 30,787 tons, 1,986 guns, and 


8,754 men, 36. 
Lyttelton, Lord, in 17 38, wrote on the diſtreſſed ſtate of Lng- 
land, 99. | 


Magna Charts, added ſecurity to the free, but little freedom 
to the ſlave, 6. | 
Malt, compariſon of the quantity conſumed i in 1773, 4 1 

with 1780, 1, 2, 169. | 
EO Manufacturers A 
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Manufacturers, Walloon manufacturers come to Eeslend. 19. 
—— came over from the Netherlands, 23. 

—— England over- run with foreign manufacturers, 26. 
— many thouſands brought over in 1 549, 29. 
Manufectures, the great encouragement given to them, 1 30. 


—— value of the exports (excluſive of the woollen) in 
1699, 1700, 1701, compared with 1769, 70, 71, 185. 


Mary, Queen, in her reign the firſt act for repair of highways, 
31, | | 


Money, antereſt 10 per cent. in the time of Henry VIII. 26. 


— ſubſtance of a parliamentary debate on the circulation 
in the reign of Henry VIII. 27. 


the intereſt reduced, in 1623, from 10 to8 per cent. 39. 
— in 1651, reduced to 6 per cent. 41. 


— in circulation, according to Davenant, . 18,500,000— 
according to King, £.11;$00,000, . > 


—— L. 3. 400, ooo brought into commerce by ſuppreſſing of 
hammered money 1697, 74. 


—— borrowed by government, in 1702, at 5 and 6 per cent. 
75 


intereſt fixed at 5 per cent. in 1714, $6. 

intereſt, in the reign of Geo. I. 3 per cent. 86, 
ſalutary effects of reforming the coin, 132. 
advantages of an increaſing circulation, 165. 

evils of an obſtructed circulation, 167. 

—— advantages of a well- regulated coinage, 230. 

value of, coined by Q. Eliz. to Jan. 1, 1785, 231. 
— quantity in circulation at various periods, 233. 
— intereſt of, a criterion of the plenty or ſcarcity, 233. 


I 


National Debt, at Lady-day 1702, C. 10, „066, 777, 5%: 
—— firſt funded 1711, £:0>47t 325, 70- 
— in 1714, L. 50, 644, 306. 135. 624. 77. 
— advantages of a national debt, 87. 
at the acceſſion of Geo, II. more than 50 millions, 8 
— the intereſt reduced to 4 per cent. in 1727, 97 
—— Dec. 31, 1738, L. 46,314;829, 104. 
— Dec. Ji, 1749, L. 74, 221,686, 104. 


; 
National 
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Wational Debt, the intereſt reduced to * and 3 per cent. 
1750, 105. 

— in 1762, C. 146,682, 844, 121. 

— nature of it explained, 121, * 

— in 1775, L. 135,943,051, 136. 

in 1783, /. 212,302,429, 154. 

— unfunded debt at that time, C. 18 856, 542, 154. 

— difficulties ariſing from unfunded debts, 155. 

—— ſtate of, at the end of the wars s of 1704 and 1784, com- 
pared, 156. 


— in 1785, 1. 239,154,880, 159. 
— a ſinking fund of 1 million eſtablithed for the diſ- 
charge of it, 159. 


Navigation Act, the principle of the act introduced in 1 387, 
22. 


Inland, advantages of, 129. 
the great attention 1 to them ſince the Revolution, 


1 


3 in 1 581, 72, 450 tons, and 14,295 mY | 


— ſeamen regiltered 1 in London in 1732; 215797 36 
—— the bounty given by different —_ for building lrg 
ſhips, 38. 
— ſtate of in 1660 — 62, 594 tons 
| 1675 — 69.681 
1688 — 101,032 
1695 — 112,400, 58. 


3 compariſon of the Engliſh and French fleets in 08 3 


59+ 


in 1701, 2605 222 tons, 16,591 ſailors, 77. 


— - afterwards, in % 4 Anne! 8 reign, 273,693 tons, 16,422 | 


ſailors, 77. 

—— ſtate of, at various periods in that reign, 79. 
— dad the acceſſion of Geo. I. 444,843 tons, 26 691 men, 
91. | ; 
— {tate of, at various periods 1 in that reign, 92. | | 
— ſtate of, in 1727, 1741, 1749, 102. 
— ſtate of, in 1749, 1754, 1760, 114. | 
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Navy ef England, ſtate of, in 1754, 1760, 1774, 138. 
—— additions made from 1775 to 1781, 138. 


— ſtate of, in 1783, 139. 
Nesufoundland Fiſhery, comparative ſtate of, in 1764, 5, with 


1784, 5, 148. 


Poor Laws, originated in the reign of Eliz. 32. 

Poor Rates, at the end of the feign of Ch. II. C. 665,302—28 
given in to parliament 1776, L. 1,556,804, 181. 

Pope, A. wrote on the diſtreſſed ſtate of England in 1738, 99g. 

Population of England, the influence of plenty of proviſions, 2. 

—— ill effects of the Conqueſt on, 4. 

— civil war and peſtilence alſo greatly affected it, 6. 


— obſervations on the e of labourers, temp. Edward | 


III. 7. 


— half the inhabitants of England died i in the plague of - 


1349, 10. 


—— the number of people in England and Wales in 1377, 
calculated at 2,092,978, 13. 


—— the tax paid by moſt of the principal towns in 1377, 
16. 


— Edward III. raiſed 100,000 men to invade France i in 
1360, 16. | 

ſuch great armies no proof of population, 17. 

—— various circumſtances of depopulation, 18. 


the advantage to . by the diſſolution of mo- 
naſteries, 28. 


the number of fighting men in England in 1575, 
1,172,674, 33. 


— in 1583, 1,172,000—the 3 of inhabitants 
4,688,000, 34. 


— - communicants and recuſants in 1603, 2,065,498, 35. 
Non- conformiſts. and Papiſts, in 1689, 


2, 2,599,786, 43. 


— the evidence of pariſh regiſters conſidered, 44. 


—— houſes in England and Wales in 1665, 1,230, 00 
a 1590, 1,300,000, 44+ | 
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Population uf England, — of inhabitants, according to. 
Gregory King, 5,500,000, ' 48. 


— xvarious calculations on the number to be allowed to 
each houſe, 49. 


— 7,000,000 inhabitants at the Revolution; 50. 


— the quick raiſing of armies no/ proof of, co, 


ſuppoſed by ſome to have de reaſed from the Revolu- 
tion, but the contrary ſhewn, 65. 


— an 8uncommon demand for manufactures cauſes an ab- 
parent decreaſe of population, 70. 


— in the reign of Q. Anne Great Britain contained 
2,025,000. fighting men, 7. 


— various temporary cauſes of a decay of, 106. 


— a want of labourers 3 a proof of Ne and popula. 
tion, 107. 


encouraged by the free Britiſh F imer and the Sociery 
of Arts, &c. 109. 


—— by turnpikes and navigation, 110. 


gan increaſe, proved by a compariſon of the duties on 
2 candles, and hides, 113. ä 


— proved by increaſed exportation, 1 19. 
review of the controverſies concerning, 170, 
——-account of the hearth-tax of 1696, 174. 


| — Gregory King's calculation of the. number of inhabi. | 


tants, according to their claſſes, 180. 


—— enquiry whether the number of cottages are increaſed 
or decreaſed, 182, | 5 

— number of cottages returned in 1759 and 1781, 182. 

— ages of, as affected by the em Ployment of the * 2 
187. | | 

— progreſs of, from the „ to the preſent time, ac- 

cording to the employment, 188. | 


— arguments of an encreaſed, from the regiſters of be- 
tiſms, 192. 


— uno arguments to be dren from ſome counties being. 


ſaid to have decreaſed, which is in general owing to the. 
neglect of making accurate returns, 192. | 
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Population of England, law of ſettlements detrimental to, 194. 

—— increaſed in Lancaſhire, within go years, more than with 
the boaſted rapidity of the American ſtates, 195. 

—— at preſent more than eight millions, 196. 

Population of Ireland, increaſe in, 196. 


—— ſtate of the hearth-tax at various periods, from 1687 to 


1781, 197. 
— ſtate of, in 1672, and a at preſent, 198. 


Population of Scotland, ſtate of, at the Union, compared with | 
England, from the revenue, the cuſtom-houſe duties, __ 
ages, re-coinage, and exciſe, 199. 


— at the Union, the number of people complained of as a 5 
burthen, 200. 


—— advantages derived to it from the Union, 200. 


Poſt Office, average revenue, four laſt ous” of W. III. 


482, 319, 79. 

firſt four of Q. Anne s war, J. 61,568, 79. 

1707, 8, 9, 10, average, C. 5 8, 05 2, 80. 

1711, 12, 13, 14, average, C. 90, 223, 80, 
income of, in 1754 and 1764, 116. 

revenue of, 1764 and 1774, compared, 134. 
revenue of, in 1755, 1765, 1775, 1784, 145. 
Preſs, independent, of more efficacy than penalties, 161. 


Procreation, Judge Hale, Sir James Stuart, and Buffon, con- 
fider men as urged to it by natural inſtin&, 1. 


Revolution, advantages and diſadvantages of, 65. 
— Changed the maxims of adminiſtration, 66. 
Richard III. King, during his reign the trade carried on 


chiefly by Italians, 22. - 


Remans, continued in England from. 55 years before Chriſt to 
the year 446 after, 3. 

Sailors, the number employed in 1700, 1, compared with 
thoſe employed between 1764 and 74, 186. 


Scotland, advantages derived to that country om: the Union, 
200. 15 


— ſtate of che linen manufactory in 1728 and 1775. 200. 


cotlans, 


„ X. 


Scotland, ſtate of the ſhipping and commerce in 1712 and 178 ta | 
201. 
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| improvements in the manufactures of, 205. 6 
Shipping, in 1702, 190,533 tons, and 11, 432 ſailors, 57. 5 
— N of the exports of 1726, 7» 8, with 1736, 1 
Ty 99 | 
—— ſtate of, at various s periods, from 1736 to I751, 103. | | = 
— from 1749 to 1762, 115, LN 1 
—— to 1766, 116. | 
| —— uſeful regulations of, 132. 


a compariſon of the ſhips cleared outwards in 1564, 
$s 6, with 1772, 3, 4, 134. 
—— ſtate of the ſhips cleared outward from 1772 to 1782, 
141. 
— 2 of the ſhips cleared outward in 1758, 9, 
60, 1, 3, with 17/8, 9, $0, 2, 2, 142+ 
— ſhips cleared outwards at different epochs, from 1749 to 
1782, 145. 
17 
— of K. William's reign, compared with that of the pre- 
ſent reign, 180. 


—— ſtate of that of Scotland before the Union, i in 1712, and | i 
in 1784, 201. | 
| —— compariſon of the ſhips cleared outward and entered 
inward in 1709, 18, 37, 51, 2, 3, 7, 2, 3, and 1784s 


226. 
Sinking Fund, firſt eſtabliſhed i in 1716, 88. | l 
ſurplus of taxes in 1738, £.1,231,127, 111. "i 
ſtate of, from 1764 to 1776, 136. „ 
—— the advantages of, 159. 

—— former ones eſtabliſhed by ſinking of intereſt, 160. 


— the neceſſity of its being held ſacred by future miniſ- 
ters, 161. | 


— of one million, i in ſixty years diſcharge 317 million, 
at 75 per cent. 162. 


— of more importance than the acquiſition of the Ame- 
rican mines, 162. N 


— advantages of, by encrealng the circulation of money, 
165. | 
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Slaues, at the Conquen, the ſale of them to infidels . 
bited, 18. | 


— the purchaſed labour of freemen 1 more 38 200k than 
the toil of ſlaves, 21. 


Smuggling, advantages from the prevention of, 1 9. 


Soap, compariſon of the quantity conſumed in 1773, 4, 5, 
with 1780, 1, 2, 16g. 

Spain, their error in joining the aſſociated powers againk 
England 152. 


Strength of Nations, 1 various cauſes of, 52. 


T axes, firſt eſtabliſhed in the great Rebellion, 40. 

— in 1701, £.3,709,375, 75: 

—— in 1707, 8, 9, 10, each year, £.5,272,578, 76. 
—— ſurplus of taxes in 1738, L£.1,251, 127, 101, 
Trade. See Commerce. 


Turnpi kes. See Highavay e $ 


Fagabond:, an at concerning them in the time of Edw. VI. 
when each perſon living idly for three days was to be marked 
with a V. and to become the ſlave of the perſon taking him 
up, 29. 
— that law hon repealed, 29. 


| Villainage, the difficulty of tracing the time when it ceaſed in 


England, 20. 
— — few at the acceſſion of Hen. VII. 21. 


Union of the Kingdoms, advantages derived from it, 83. 


4 


Walpole, Sir Robert, anecdote of him, 98. | 
Tar, expences more than ſlaughter debilitate a country, 112, 
—— few uſeful hands taken off by it, proved from increaſed 
manufactures and exports, 119. 

— Chiefly deſtruQive by obſtructing circulation, 168, 


William 
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William I. King, occaſioned revolution of property and power, 4. 

ill effects of the Conqueſt on population, 5. 

William III. King, his annual i income, £4,415,360, 71. 

Window Tax, obſervations on, from 1710 to _ preſent time, 
177. 


Wines, low, compariſon of the quantity a in 1773, 4s 5. | 


with 1780, 1, 2, 169. 
Woollen Manufa&ure, the progreſs of, from 1225, 19. 
— in 1485, had fixed in every county in England, 22. 


—— of Yorkſhire, at this time greater than the whole woollen 
manufacture of England at the Revolution, 184. 


— exportedin 1699, 1700, 15 nn with 1769, 70, 71, 
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